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TO JAMES MAKITTRICK, 


| ALIAS ADAIR, 
JAMES MAKITTRICK ADAIR THEN, 


GREETIN G, 


As it is to you, James Makittrick 3 | 
lf conduct I am obliged, for the very ho- 
urable and reſpectable names, which appear 
he 1 head of the following chapters; and who» 
have kindly enabled me (without expence) to 
vindicate my character, and to defend my ho- 
nour againſt a baſe defamer, a vindictive libeller, 
and a ſcurrilous, indecent, and vulgar ſcribbler; 
vou are certainly the propereſt man exiſting, to 


addreſs them to; for it is you, and me; to 


| whom alone, they can be intereſting. Hed as 
you tell us in the preface to your medical med- 
ley, that you enjoy a decent competency; and 
that you publiſhed that cautious performance; 
not for the ſake of profit, but «© to make ſome 
4 compenſation for the manifold errors, you 
* muſt neceſſarily have committed, in the 
6s courſe of near forty years extenſive prac- 
| nee” 
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<« tice” * ſo I publiſh the following corrections, 
to expoſe, not the manifold errors” of your 
phyſical tranſactions, but the private and dark 
miſdoings of your cloſet. 


Ignorance, might plead ſome excuſe for your 
medical errors, but impudence and diſregard to 
truth, and juſtice, can only account for your 
defamatory preſcriptions. 


I am ready to allow, that your practice has 
been extenſive—it is a great way from the nor- 
thern hills of Scotland, to the burning ſands 
upon the coaſt of Africa—it is a great way too, 
from the African coaſt, to the iſland of Anti- 
gua, that lovely ſpot, where you gathered the 
independent ſweets of your retired life, and 
therefore as you ſo boldly boaſt, of the unpal- 
atable truths, you have told, and how regardleſs 
you are of the conſequences; ſo I alſo, take up 

2 3 my 


This man obtained his boaſted independence, by black and white 
practice, among the Negroes in the Iſland"of Antigua, where he was 
known, by no other name, than James Makittrick, but as that was 
dut an awkward name, 10 go to bed with, among white people, he returned 
to England, made a trip to Spa, where he found a very reſpectable 
practitioner of phyſie, of the name of Adair, and couſined himſelf, into 
bir family name; in his medical © morceau”” he has taken care to let us 
| know, that he has ſeen the bed chamber of the Queen of France, but, 
as if that arrid and, upon the ſurface of which, he obtained © bis 
independence had been ſunk by an earthquake, he has omitted to let us 
know, that the language, and manners of the Negroes, was the only 
living language he could utter a word of, For of the French, he og 
no more than the late en Pig. 25 


* 
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my pen, to expoſe your unpalatable falſhoods ; 
and will prove, that you have dared to write, 
to print, and to publiſh; not only a vile defa- 
matory, and falſe libel, but even to ſet at defi- 
ance the civil law of this country, by ſending 
expreſly to me, one of your libels, and writing 
upon the title page, that it was for the uſe of 
my council! a libel too, of ſuch a nature, that 
you have forfeited all pretenſions to the name 
of a gentleman, or to the ſociety, . or counte- 
nance of honeſt men, for whatever there may 
be found from Scotland, Iam convinced, there 
is not in the kingdom of England, or Ireland, 
a ſingle gentleman, * whether of a civil, or 
military profeſſion, who will not allow, that to 
charge an officer, bearing the King's commiſſion + 
in his pocket, with flying from his colours, and 
that too, in the hour of action, is not aiming a a 
deeper blow, to a ſuſceptible mind, and to an 
innocent man; than either lead or iron can im- 
| preſs; yet you, James Makittrick, ſtruck that 
deadly blow at my breaſt, you ſtruck it too, in 
the moſt cowardly and baſeſt manner, for you 
ſtruck it at a time, that you ſuppoſed I lay upon 
my death bed. Now [I believe I may venture 
to aſſert, that a charge of cowardice, or even 
an inſinuation of it, on a military man, is 

| | deemed 
_ * Gentlemen Black Legs are excepted. 
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deemed a matter of as much delicacy, as that 
of defaming the character of a virtuous woman, 
I therefore, call upon you James Makittrick, 
alias Adair, to tell the publick, what puniſh- 
ment you would think due to a man, were he 
to write, to print, and privately diſperſe ; five. 
hundred pamphlets, as you have done, ſtating 
therein, that your daughter, who, for aught I 
know, is of unſullied fame, and as chaſte as 
ſhe may be fair; had been debauched at An- 
tigua, by a Negroe ſlave; that ſhe had been 
delivered of a Mulatto child, and that you had 
quitted that Iſland; returned to this, and here 
taken upon you, a new name, at the age of 
above three ſcore, in order, the better to con- 
ceal, the lewd and wanton conduct of your 
daughter, © that a gentleman of reſpectable 
| | 4 character 


Extra from Fames MackittricP's Libel. 


* With reſpect to your own narrative, of the flight of you, and 
« your Friends, from the runaway negroes, I have better authority than 
4 yours. A gentleman of reſpectable character, who had long reſided 
in Jamaica, related the ſtory very cixcumſtantially, to ſeveral perfons 
in Bath— Ih had the fole command of the party, and having 
« conſulted his perſonal ſafety by an early retreat, the Serjeant defeated 
the negroes, and carried ſeveral of them priſoners to the guard-houſe, 
* almoſt as ſoon as the officer had told his dreadful tale of blood, ſlaughter 
and defeat.” Now who is, and where is, that reſpectable gentleman, 
who told this tale fo circumſtantially? where is one of thoſe ſevera/ 
gentlemen in Bath, to whom he told it? no where! there is but one man, 
who ſaid it, and thou wretch art that man; for thou haſt ſaid it, writ- 
ten it; and affaſlin as thou art, hath printed and diſperſed it. 


- . 
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& character, who had long reſided at Antigua, 
< related the ſtory at Bath, very circumſtan- 
« tjally, to ſeveral perſons,” and that this was 
the cauſe of your running away from Antigua, 
quitting the only name you had been known by 
for upwards of three ſcore years, and taking 
upon you that of Adair; and yet your falſe 
charge againſt my honour and character, is in- 
finitely more criminal, becauſe your daughter's 
innocence could have been proved by an hun- 
dred living witneſſes, but you have dared to go 
back a compleat half century, to charge me 
with the moſt diſgraceful conduct, a military 
officer could be guilty of ; and for which, I was 

© liable to ſuffer death; and you have taken that 
diſtant period, falſely to accuſe me, in hopes, 
that I am the only ſurvivor of my own diſgrace; 
and that I ſhould be unable to refute your 
wicked charge, and expoſe you to that univer- 
ſal contempt, which is due to fo vile a tranſ- 
action ; for not content, with holding me out, 
merely as a fugitive, to avoid perſonal danger, 
by flying from my colours; you have placed 
me in a ſtill more infamous light, and humi- 
lating condition, by aſſerting that I was found, 
boaſting of my own . perſonal proweſs, at the 
very inſtant, that my victorious Sergeant (from 
whom I had fled) returned, ſurrounded with 
_ priſoners, 
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priſoners, and wearing upon his brow, thoſe. 
laurels I had fo ſhamefully blaſted. The feeble 
powers of my agitated mind, render me un- 
able to expreſs the indignant contempt to ſo baſe, 
ſo wicked, and ſo infamous a contrivance, but 
if I ſhew (AND I am suRE I can) that I had 
not the ſole command, — that I did not run away, 
that no priſoners were taken, — no victory ob- 
tained, I am ſure alſo, that every man of honor, 
ſenſe, and humanity, will hold your name, whe- 
ther it be James Makittrick, or James Adair, 
in abhorrent contempt, and agree with me; 
that there is no language, no aſperity, I could 
have made uſe of, that I might not juſtly em- 
ploy, to expoſe ſo bafe a caluminator. It is 
attention therefore to my very reſpectable ſub- 
ſcribers, and I flatter myſelf alſo to many reſ-- 
pectable readers, of the following ſheets ; that 
I have confined my language to you, within 
the pale of decency ; for if you could ſuppoſe, 
that your © medical morceau' would become 
a faſhionable © powdering book” and that 
every fine gentleman and lady muſt make it a 
toilette piece of furniture, ſure I may humbly 
venture to hope, that theſe memoirs, may be 
conſidered, as a proper pickle to preſerve that 
farrago of ſelf conceit, aſſuming arrogance, 
matchleſs 
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matchleſs impugeciice, and daring falfhoods, 
which ſo ſtrongly mark all your writings. 


John, Duke of Marlborough, one of the 
greateſt Generals, and one of the ableſt ſtateſ- 
men of the times he lived in, and who was 
well acquainted with the human heart; always 
gave a young officer who diſcovered any ſym- 
toms of fear, the firſt time of being in action, 
a ſecond tryal: and his grace obſerved, that in 
general, they became good officers: now in the 
action, from which you have ſo falſely charged 
me with flying; I was a raw unexperienced 
boy, it was the firſt time I ever had 
been expoſed, to the fire of an enemy, and 
when I found myſelf (without one moments 
previous intimation) ſurrounded by a volley of 
ſhot, poured down from the fide: of a ſteep 
mountain, coming from an inviſible enemy, 
and when I had not even a weapon of defence 
in my hands, and ſaw my men bleeding at my 
feet, at which inſtant more than two thirds 
of our party inſtantly run away ; I knew 
too that the fire came not from a generous 
enemy, who would, if they conquered, give us 
quarters and treat us with humanity, but that it 
came from a crew of the moſt ſavage and hru- 
tal race of men upon the habitable globe, and 

whom 
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whom I alſo knew, often tied their priſoners to 
ſtakes, and encouraged their children, to treat 
them with every wanton cruelty they could de- 
viſe, even to that of cutting from them their 
own fleſh, and compelling them to eat it, I will 
not ſay therefore that if the ſole command had, 
at that time, been veſted with me, that I ſhould 
not have ſought my own perſonal ſafety by 
flight, as two thirds of my companions had 
| Juſt done; but as my commanding officer did 
not, I ſtood by him, and with him too, for 
many hours, and if his high ideas of military 
honor had not overcome his judgment, and 
good ſenſe, he certainly would have retired alſo, 
when he perceived, that he was abandoned, by 
two thirds of his men, and when there was no 
more probability, of conquering the enemy; 
than there was of removing the mountain, on - 
which they were concealed. In the following 
pages, I ſhall prove, that the whole ſtory 1s the 
production of our own head, and the promul- 
pation of your wicked heart, and that the vile 
tale, originated with the publiſher, you James 
Makittrick, alias ADars. 


The late Mr. Ford, a gentleman well AC- 
quainted with the law, and the modes of diſ- 


n; and * infamous villains, was 
* 
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ſent for by a foreign miniſter, to trace a vil- 
lain who had forged his name, and drawn large 
ſums out of the hands of his banker, Mr 5 
Ford, obſerving that the forged notes, were all 
ſpelt according to auricular orthography, in- 
ſtantly conceived, that the forgery was com- 
mitted by a foreigner, and ſoon after, ſtrongly 
ſuſpected, the miniſter's own ſecretary, (then 
preſent) to be the forger, with that man how- 
ever he was left by the miniſter, to conſider 
what were the moſt prudent ſteps to be taken, 
to make a diſcovery, after a little converſation 
between them, Mr. Ford propoſed inſerting 
advertiſements, in all the public papers, offering 
therein a reward to the diſcoverer, to which 
the ſecretary very readily agreed; but Mr. Ford, 
under the pretence of having left his ſpectacles 
at home, deſired the ſecretary to write, and 
that he would dictate, and ſo contrived it, that 
he introduced, into the advertiſement, every 
word, which in the forged drafts had been ſpelt 
according to auricular orthography, and as 
every word tallied to a tittle, Mr. Ford retired, 
ſatisfied in his own mind, that he had diſco- 
vered THE MAN ; the advertiſements were how- 
ever printed in the public papers, and about a 
fortnight afterwards, Mr. Ford waited upon 
the miniſter, but found only the ſecretary at 
| home 
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home. After mutual civilities, Mr. Ford placed 


himſelf near, and almoſt vis a vis to the ſecre- 
tary, who aſked him whether he diſcovered the 
forger? Mr. Ford looking the ſecretary ſted- 
faſtly in the face, replied, I have; he then per- 
ceived ſuch a ſudden change of countenance, 
that as ſoon as the ſecretary had ſo far recovered 
his alarm, as to aſk him, who is the man? Mr. 
Ford, clapping his hand violently upon the 
knee of the ſecretary, ſaid you fir, are the 
man ! conſcious guilt ſtruck him to the ſoul, 
and the window being near and open, he in- 
ſtantly jumped out, and impaled himſelf upon 
the iron rails before the door Now James 
Makittrick Adair, go thou and do ſo likewiſe, 

FOR THOU ART THE MAN. 


| AN OCCASIONAL 
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| Snob any book come from the preſs, at 
2 time that ſo great a national calamity has 
befel us, without offering up our prayers to 

Go to remove it? I think not; eſpecially when 
J ſee with the deepeſt concern, that inſtead of 
our uniting in ſupplicating the ALmicnTy to 
ſtrengthen us, we ſeem threatened with ſtill 
greater. calamities ! | 


Twill therefore ſuppoſe, that there exiſted no 
. abſolute law of this land, that if the father of 
a family was rendered by the viſitation of Gop, 
unable to manage his eſtate, or to govern his 


houſhold; but who had a ſon of full age, and 


abilities to govern for him, till it ſhould pleaſe 
God to reſtore his father to his former health, 


and 
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and ſtate of mind; a ſet of ſtrangers ſhould 
take poſſeſſion of his houſe and eſtates ; and ſay 
to the ſon, Go hence, we have an equal right 
with you! no law exiſts to deprive us of the 
power we aſſume, and therefore we will exer- 
ciſe it.“ Suppoſe then the aſtoniſhed ſon obtains 
a power to convene a council of wiſe and honeſt 
Judges to eſtabliſh the Law or RICOH T; what 
would be their deciſion ? would they not una- 
nimouſly ſay, let the law of Gop, and of na- 
TURE, take place ; let the ſon who is to inherit 
his father's fortune when he dies, manage it 
during his parents incapacity. It is his inheri- 
tance, and he is the moſt likely to govern it 
with prudence, diſcretion, and moderation. 


How much more important then is it, when 
ſuch a matter is to be determined for a Father, 
not only of a family, but of a great and mighty 
. Kingdom ? Shall the ſon of our unfortunate 
Monarch, be ſhut out of that temporary power 
over theſe Kingdoms, and that houſehold to 
which he is the legal inheriter ? Gop vokkip. 
I am fure all loyal ſubjects will ſay, Gop xor- 
BID; it is the voice of NATURE; it is the law 
of -Gop, and it is the only reaſon that the law 
of man has not been exerciſed to confirm it ; it 
would be flying in the face of Gop and Na- 

TURE, 
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TURE, to controul it. This is not ſubtile Lo- 
| gical, Oratorial language, but it is I hope and 
believe, the language which will impreſs every 
honeſt man's boſom who reads it, for it is un- 
adorned truth. I will not, though I am poſ- 
ſefled of ſufficient matter, point out the great 
mind and elevated underſtanding of the Prince, 
who muſt be called upon to exerciſe the powers 
of Sous REOENT, or I could ſhew how for- 
tunate it is for the nation, that while our 
KineLy FATHER is incapacitated to govern ; 
his PIN CEL ſon will hold the reins with dig- 
nity to the Hin s8TATION he is called to, and 
with ſatisfaction to his Royar, FaTHeR's LOYAL 


| - SUBJECTS, 


THE AUTHOR. 


Dec. the 25th, 1788. 
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CLEAN 


WELL knowing of what compoſition all 
mankind are compoſed, and that however dif- 
ferent our coming into Life, or paſſing through 
it may vary; that there is no difference between 

us at the moment of quitting it; I hope to be 

excuſed, if I deal freely and openly with that 
part of mankind, whom it has been my lot in 

life to have been connected with—to converſe . 

with—or to correſpond with 3 I mean I ay, 

B to 
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to deal freely, openly, and candidly; and 
therefore when matter ariſes, in which I may 
find it neceſſary to mention men, whether dig- 
nified by birth, or elevated by ſtation; pro- 
vided I do it with truth and decency, the can- 
did Reader, I truſt, will think it juſtifiable; 
- eſpecially as no man can be more diſpoſed to 
ſhew defcrence and reſpect to fuperiors, to 
whom reſpect is really due. I have nearly con- 
ſumed a long Life among the buſy Crowd, and 
am now in ſuch a Retirement as to give me 
leiſure to look over with deliberation, my own 
vices and follies, and the errors and failings of 
thoſe with whom I have been converſant; many 
of whom have been deemed great men, but 
very few of them perhaps have appeared ſo © in 
the eyes of their valet de chambre.“ I do not fit 
down to write my life, but to relate the out- 
line of a long, a ſingular, and an exceedingly 
checquered one; it may be of ſome uſe to 
others, and will, I am perſuaded be of ſome 
advantage to me; yet it is a meaſure I have 
been forced to (for nothing elſe could) by a late 
publication, written by an ignorant coxcomb, 
who never ſaw me, *till I was 66 years of age, 
who knows nothing of me; and yet has put 
forth a book privately printed, and ſecretly 
diſperſed; which he calls memoirs of my life: 

_ but 


1 
but which my friends aſſure me, is filled with 
ſcurrility, falſhood, vulgarity and impudence. 
I do not know the Libeller's real Name, his 
profeſſion however, is that of a Doctor, his 
practice has chiefly been among the negroes in 
the Weſt-Indies, and his degree, I ſuppoſe; as 
he is a ſcotch highlander, was procured him by 
a two guinea bribe to his countryman, Dr. S—, 
but before I proceed any further, I wiſh to 
prepare my readers with an anecdote, and to 
 Intreat them to keep it in their minds eye, 
throughout the remaining pages of this book. 


A gentleman of high Tal and Aiſtinguiſhed 
abilities, to whom I have the honor to be 
known, had an only ſon at ſchool; waiting one 
day upon his father, I was preſented to the 
young gentleman, and we had ſome conver- 
ſation together, of rather a cheerful caſt, after 
which, the young ſcholar took an opportunity 
to obſerve to his father, how-unlike I appeared 
in his eyes, to what he had expected from a 
perſon he had ſo often heard of, adding, that 
he thought to find me a thin, peeviſh, fretful 
looking being; inſtead of which, he found me 
fat, and as much diſpoſed to laugh as any man. 
His father, from whom I had this information, 
was pleaſed to inform his ſor}, that he believed 

B 2 | the 
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the- latter to be my natural diſpoſition, but 
that a great variety of unfortunate events, 
having fell one after another upon me, had in 
ſome meaſure rendered me liable to the impu- 
tation of the former. Flattering as that diſ- 
tinction may appear, I am diſpoſed to hope 
there was ſome truth in it, at leaſt enough to 
plead for me with the candid reader if he ſhould 
here and there catch me tripping on ſome of 
the rough roads 1 have to travel a ſecond time 
over; eſpecially, as I aſſure him I ſet out with 
no ſuch diſpoſition, for though the ſprings on 
which my carriage hung, were not ſo exquiſite, 
as many who ſet out in life with me, they 
have held me up a very long journey, without 
breaking quite down; and if they had, I have 
been always able to walk upright, without the 
aid of a crutch, or a woollen ſhoe to the next 
inn, this I am proud to boaſt of, becauſe it 
implies a life of temperance, but I have not 
only that bleſſing to boaſt of, but one of more 
importance, and that is, that I am of an anci- 
ent and virtuous family, of which I ſhould not 
| ſpeak, but that it is poſſible all the ſcotch doc- 
tor's books may not be yet got to the-paſtry 
cooks, or to the cloyſters of darkneſs, for I have 
now before me a pedigree of the * Ralph 

I hickneſſes 


* A Ralph Thickneſſe, Lord of Barterley, was ſlain at Bloar- 
Neath, fighting under George Lord Avdley ! “ 


e 
Thickneſſes of Barterley-Hall; in Staffordſhire, 
from the 2d year of the reign of Edward the 
firſt, down to the preſent time; and a letter 
from Mr, Bignall, Somerſet, of the Herald's 
office, wherein he called upon me for it, in or- 
der to qualify my ſon to take his feat in the 
houſe of lords, and recommending” it to me, 
to continue it at that office, as nothing he ſays 
had been done there relative to it, ſince the 
Year 1614. 


My father, however was a younger branch 
of that family, who, after obtaining a good 
academical education, ſtudied divinity at Ox- 
ford, was there ordained, and his uncle ſoon 
after (Sir John Egerton, Bart. of Rhyne-hill) 
preſented him to the rectory of Farthingoe in 
Northamptonſhire, a benefice of ſomething 
more thin two hundred pounds a year, which, 
with another ſmall church within diſtance was 
all. the preferment or fortune he poſſeſſed; the 


duty of both, he conſtantly and conſcienti- | 


_ oully performed, in its fulleſt. extent to the 
day of his death.* He married Joyce Blen- 
cowe, niece to Mr. Juſtice Blencowe, one of 
the Judges of the court of Common Pleas, and 
8 of a . clergyman, with 
whom 

* He died ſuddenly upon a viſit to Dr. Grey. 
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whom I believe he had no other fortune than 
her many virtues. My father died in 1725, 
in the 55th year of his age, and left my 
excellent mother with eight children, one-only 
of whom was provided for, viz. a ſiſter married 
to Dr. Grey, rector of a neighbouring village: 
and here I hope it will be excuſable, if I relate 


by what ſtrange incident, that happy, connec- 
tion was formed. 


Within a mile of Farthingoe ſtands a beau- 
tiful little church, a rectory of 8l. a year, 
near to which, in my memory, ſtood the anci- 
ent and hoſpitable manſion houſe of Lord 
Crew, biſhop of Durham, and thither the 
biſhop came to reſide; being a temporal and ſpi- 
ritual peer, and keeping open houſe, he was 
viſited by all ranks of people far and near, and 
particularly by the clergy, but it ſo happened 
that my father, the neareſt of his neighbours, 
omitted to pay his reſpects at Steane. The bi- 
ſhop, who was a proud ſtately prelate, was hurt 
to find a reſpectable clergyman, whoſe reſi- 
dence was ſo very near him, to be ſo ſingular- 
ly remiſs, and therefore ſent Mr. Grey, his do- 
meſtic 


* Dr. Grey obtained Queen Anue's bounty to the little Rectory, and 
during his life, preached there once a month. | 
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ds chaplain, to viſit my father, and to-fiſh 
for the cauſe of what certainly ſeemed a flight, 
but which in fact was not omitted from any 
want of attention to his lordſhip. It ſo hap- 
pened, that before Mr. Grey had ſeen my fa- 
ther, he had met my ſiſter, an object which at- 
tracted much of his attention, and when he 
came into my father's fludy, inſtead of diſ- 
cloſing his buſineſs, he aſked my father whe- 
ther a young lady he had ſeen in the court yard, 
was. his daughter ? my father informed him 
he had two daughters, and that probably it 
might; bleſs me! ſaid Mr. Grey, it made my 
heart leap to ſee ſo fine girl in ſuch a country 
village. This ſo offended my father, that he 
felt diſpoſed to have made his body and heart 
Leap together, out of his ſtudy, had he not 
quickly perceived my father's diſapprobation, 
of ſo noyel a mode of addreſs, He then ex- 
plained his errand, and my father finding him 
to be an ingenious man, began to feel as much 
partiality to the young parſon, as the parſon 
had conceived for his youngeſt daughter. Mr. 
Grey repeated his viſits, and before my ſiſter 
was well out of her white frock, ſhe became 
the rector of Hinton's wife, where ſhe may be 
ſeen at this day, in her 84th year, with many 
cc mining, of that beauty which ſo ſud- 

| denly 


BEE, 

denly caught the attention of her departed huſ- 
band. Nor can I omit repeating a ſingular 
kind of joint compliment Mr. Grey paid her, 
the day he had obtained (for it was not eafily 
obtained) my father and mother's conſent, to 
fix that of his happineſs. When walking with 
my ſiſter and mother in the garden, he led her 
upon the graſs plot, and after walking round 
and round her ſeveral times, and admiring her 
perſon, well ſaid he, Miſs Joyce, I own you 
are too good for me, but at the ſame time I 
think myſelf too good for any body elſe.“ 


When my father died, I had two brothers 
juſt removed from the foundation at Eton, to 
King's College in Cambridge; one upon the 
foundation at Wincheſter, another at the Char- 
ter-Houſe, and my eldeſt fiſter, and next bro- 
; ther at home with my Werner, for ſome time 
* was 


Dr. Grey had alſo the Rectory of Kimcote in Leiceſterſhire was a 
prebend of St. Paul's, and Archdeacon of Leiceſter. His Connection 
with Lord Crew, probably ſhut him out of a Mitre. He died however 
rich, and left three Daughters, the eldeſt is married to Dr. Lloyd, Dean of 
*S Norwich, and well known for her genius in working i in Worſted. Lord 
Crew was a ſtaunch Friend to the abdicated Family, and as he lay dying 
upon the Marble Hearth before the Fire, he called out ſeveral Times to 


my Brother ſaying, W e don't you go over to 
them. 


b * 

I was placed at Aynhoe ſchool, * and then re- 
moved with my mother to London, where, by 
the favour of Dr. Friend, high maſter of Weſt 
minſter ſchool, I was admitted a gratis ſcholar, 
not a King's ſcholar, and I believe I could at 
this day ſhew upon the back of my Hands, ſome 
marks of the favors frequently confer'd upon them, 
by that truly beautiful nobleman the preſent Earl of 
— for as caſh often ran low with me, 
and Nan Baichelor's + tarts and cuſtards were 
as grateful to my palate, as to any lord's in the 
ſchool, I did fometimes ſpend that money which 
was given me on the bougie account, by my mo- 
ther, rather too haſtily, ſo that I had no other 
means of light for the ſchool, and keeping my 
mother in darkneſs, than expoſing the back of 
my hand, to à yard and half of doubled wax 
candle, at ſo much 2 cut; and his lord{hip was 
of ſo generous a diſpoſition, that I was as ſure 
of my night or morning's bowgie from his lord- 
ſhip's bountiful hand, as a poor woman is who 

| | | goes 


hu Arnnoz, the ſeat of the Cartwrights. In the year 1727, John 

Cartwright the County Member, who was one of the nobleſt works of 

God, and who voted according to conſcience (not to the miniſter) never 

ſpoke but two words in the houſe, viz. aye and no. Sothe wags printed 

his ſpeech, on a large ſheet of paper, and had it cried about the ſtreets 

. = of London, one ſide of the paper was Arx, and the other xo, and thoſe 
two words united made Arxzox. * 


1 See her Epitaph. 


ESE: 

goes to the humane pawn-broker with - her laſt 

ſhift, to borrow a ſhilling upon, to buy bread 

for her children ; nor indeed was that the only 

kindneſs I have experienced from his lordſhip, 
for he was ſo obliging as to attend, at my requeſt, the 
houſe of lords upon an appeal to that great and dernier 

court of juſtice, which I brought thither from the 

court of chancery. I muſt however own that 

ſometimes when his lordſhip was not diſpoſed 

to make his own exerciſe, that I have had a 

ſupply of wax candle for the 2% of my jingers. 

Nor was the want of wax candle theonly occaſion 

of my ſmarting at that ſchool, Vidal, the uſher, 
under whom I was firſt placed, did not re- 

ceive the uſual preſents at breaking up Times, 

from my mother, as he did from the opulent 

parents, and the wretch was ſo mean, as to let 

that operate to my diſadvantage: * for I 

could never keep my place an hour, after a 

boy of rank or fortune got next to me; nor 

commit a trifling fault without being own up 

to Dr. Nicholls ; that at good old man, I believe, 

perceived 


Boys who have a little Money in their Pockets, are very apt at 
School to take it out, eſpecially thoſe who have but little, and ſeldom 
any. Vidal, when he knew had, would watch me, as a Cat does a 
Mouſe, and has frequently detected me in taking it out of my pocket 
in School Hours, and then never omitted ſending me under a ty 
Gaard to put it into the priſoners box at the gate Way, then a priſon at 
the end of Tothill-ſtreet. 
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perceived it, for I was not without a box full 
of ſilver groats, pence, &c. which the gene- 
rous doctor had given me, perhaps more on 
other accounts, than any merit of my ſchool per- 
formances. At this time. I lived in St. James's 
place, and having an exerciſe to make between 
the morning and afternoon ſchool, my dinner 
to eat, the diſtance to go, and to return, and 
my {low capacity united; I became unable to do 
it properly at any time, and often not at all ; 
this ſubjected me to be fair game to Mr. Vidal, 
and at length, fearful of the maſter's Jaſh, and 
ſmarting often under the noble lord's bowgie, I 
played the truant for 10 days together, during 
which time caſh running low, I metted down all 
my box of little groats, &c. on the eleventh 
day, two 'ambaſſadors were ſent by Mr. Vidal, 

to my mother, to know the cauſe of my ab- 
ſence; here my pretended ſham exerciſes, and 
all the fibs my idleneſs of courſe produced, came 
forward, and my mother very prudently deli- 
ver'd me up to the hands of Juſtice ; never did 
I ſee two officers of ſchool police, more intox- 
icated with power! I was held by each arm, 
as ſecurely as if I had been apprehended for 
murder, and there was ſuch an appearance of 
delight in their countenances, that J truly be- 
eve their j Joy was equal to my fears, not that 


they 
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they were my enemies, on the contrary, they 
were my boſom friends, but they were boys, 
i. e. little men. When I entered the lobby, and 
became viſible to all the boys in the firſt fourm, 
I heard them with one voice as it were, joy- 
fully exclaim, here come's Thickneſſe, here 
come's Thickneſſe, and their joy ſeemed as ge- 
neral as if the ſecretary of ſtate had juſt pro- 
cured them a holiday, I was delivered to Maſ- 
ter Vidal, who inſtantly ſhewed me up to Dr. 
Nicholls, here was nothing to be faid in plea 
of mitigation : I pleaded guilty, and was in- 
ſtantly expoſed to ſhame and puniſhment ; af. 
ter which, however, at the ſtrong interceſſion 
of Mr. Vidal, all my ſmartings were appeaſed, 

by the following /entence, for I was told in the 
language of the court, that my future atten- 
dance at that ſchool would be diſpenſed with, 
a joyful ſentence to me, after I had convinced 
my mother of the real cauſe of my miſconduct, 
and obtained her forgiveneſs, for I was one of 
thoſe unfaſhionable children, who could not 
perfectly enjoy peace of mind, while I lay under 
her diſpleaſure ; having got hold of a little la- 
tin; being born the ſeventh fon, without a daughter 
between, and indeed having froked away ſeveral 
wens, and ſuch diſorders as are apt to diſappear 
without medicines, it was thought adviſeable 

| to 
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to breed me to a phyſical profeſſion, and I was 
placed with a very reſpectable apothecary in 

London, whoſe name was Marmaduke Tiſdale, 
| upon what is called /ikeing, and with him I ac- 
tually refided till I found out that a compoſition 
of aqua mirabilis and ſyrup of ſaffron, was the 
beſt cordial his ſhop afforded ; but that mix- 
ture, not ſitting ſo well on Marmaduke's ſto- 
mach (tho' he was a very honeſt fellow) as it 
did upon mine, we agreed to part; the truth 
was, that I had been ſo poiſonet by the glaring 
colours in which Ogelthorpe had in his printed 
books, diſplayed the proſpects of his new colo- 
ny of Georgia, that I was determined to go 
thither ; and at length prevailed upon my mo- 
ther to conſent to it. While this project had 

filled me with infinite delight, for I then con- 
ſidered myſelf as one ſetting out to begin the 
forming of a new world; my mother told me, 
that if I choſe a verſe in the 3th chapter of 
Geneſis, in which there are 33, it would un- 
fold to me the future events of my life, now it 
happened to paſs in thoſe days, that the Scriptures 
were not only believed, but ſeriouſly attended 
to; ſo I fixed upon the 26th verſe, and when 
I found that the bleſſings of my father would extend 
to the utmoſt bounds of the everlaſting hills, and be 


upon 
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upon the head of him who was ſeparated from his 
brethren.* | felt a delight and a faith too, not 
to be removed; and my mother, h 2 ſen/ible 
woman, was weak enough to become a partaker with * 
me, in that heart felt ſatisfaction, ſhe perceived 
to be ſpread over my countenance ; nor could, 
at that time any offer, however advantage- 
ous in appearance, have diverted me, from 
adding one to the number of the fooliſh gs | 
. emigrants. 


* 
* 


I vas then the firſt of the family that ſeparated from his brethren, 


CHAP. 


Gn i r 


UrOoN our arrival at Georgia, I was much 
ſurpriſed to find the town of Savanna, or ra- 
ther the ſpot where the town now fande, ſitu- 
| ated upon a high bluff of barren ſand, and di- 
realy oppoſite to a low ſwampy iſland ; on the 
muddy ſhore of which (within a {mall compaſs) 
I could count at leaſt twenty Allegators baſking 
thereon! Mr. Cauſton, the chief Magiſtrate, 
to whom I had letters, received me civilly, and 
Mr. John Weſtley, to whom I alſo had a let- 
ter, ſeemed diſpoſed to admit me among the 
number of his elect. Mr. Cauſton's Niece, a 
very pretty young lady, was one of Mr. 
Weſtley's early prayer attendants at the chapel, 
after which, ſhe, with ſeveral other young peo- 


ple, 
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ple, uſually attended Mr. Weſtley to domeſtie 
lectures for further edification, at his own apart - 
ments, but Mr. Williamſon, a gentleman who 
came over in the ſame veſſel with me, paid his 
addreſſes to that young lady, and ſoon after 
married her, by which means he was in poſſeſſi - 
on of many pious letters written by Mr. W. to 
Mrs. Williamſon, but he not approving of that 
kind of correſpondence, ſhe no longer frequent- 
ed his domeſtic lectures, and believe, like my- 
ſelf, became rather ſlack in attending his early 
morning prayers. Mr. Hutton, a worthy cler- 
gyman, of whom I ſhall ſpeak more fully here- 
after, who had recommended me to Mr. Weſt- 
ley, I found had been informed ſoon after my 
arrival, by Mr. Weſtley, that I did not give 
him too much of my company, and to ſay truth, 
I did not covet much of his; and I will give 
my,reaſons. Dr. Hutton was a clergyman of 
worth and character, who could not reconcile 
himſelf to take the neceſſary oaths, whereby 
he could hold his church preferment, he there- 
fore reſigned, and took a houſe in College- 
Street, Weſtminſter, and had ſeveral boys of 


chat ſchool boarded with him; his own family - 


conſiſted of a wife, a ſon, and a daughter; the 
fon 1 is ſtill living, and is, or was, well known 
among 


- .©S ) 

among that ſect called Moravians. + My Fa- 
mily were intimate with Dr. Hutton's, and 
my ſiſter, who was about the fame age of Miſs 


Hutton, became ſo far her confidant, that ſhe 
ſhewed her a great number of letters written 
by Mr. Charles Weſtley to her, in which the 

care of her ſoul and body too, ſeemed to claim 

much of his regard; for 1 myſt obſerve, that 

Meſſrs. Weſtley and Whitefield, who were the 


firſt movers of the methodiſt ſect, were conti- 
nually at Dr. Hutton's, praying, eating, &c. 
my ſiſter, who perhaps had more knowledge 


of the world and mankind, than Mifs Hutton, 
(for tho? of good underſtanding, ſhe was very 


deaf) did not approve of that ſpiritual corre- 


ſpondence, between Mr. Charles Weiler, . 


her female friend. 


She perceived it made the young woman 
unhappy, and therefore prevailed upon her, to 
drop that ſort of correſpondence with him, 


obſerving to her, at the ſame time, that man- 
kind e various ways of purſuing happineſs 


C g through 


+ He was bred a Bookſeller, and opened a Shop near Temple-Bar, | 


from whence he went to Moravia, to fetch himſelf a Wife, of that Na- 


tion and religion; but this is not the Age for Bookſellers to make For- 


tunes by the Sale of Bibles, Prayer Books, &c. and as Mr. Hutton 


would fell little elfe, that Buſineſs would not do, and he betook him- 


ſelf to one which it ſeems did, that of a Moravian Leader. 


* 


66 
through this life to a better, and as. I did not 
find Mr. John Weſtley ſeemed to have any diſ- 
poſition of correſponding with'me, and think- 
ing too, that my ſoul was of as much import- 

. ance to him, as the ſoul of any young lady 
whatever, 1 had very little intercourſe with 
him afterwards. 1 muſt not however omit to 
mention a ſingular misfortune which befel him, 
in confequence of his zealous endeavors to re- 
form a fair, but frail lady, then at Georgia, 
whoſe immoral conduct had been much cen- 
ſured by Mr. Weſtley, and who ſent to deſire 
him to call upon her; it was natural for him 
to conclude, his viſit was to pave the way to 
repentance and future good conduct; he ac- 
cordingly attended her, but the inſtant he en- 
tered her apartment, ſhe laid violent hands 
upon him, threw him upon the bed, and 
threatened him with the immediate loſs of life, 
or what ſome men might deem as dear as life, 
nor did ſhe difmiſs him, till ſhe had deprived him 
of all the Adonis flowing locks, which at that 
time, adorned one fide of his meek and goodly 
countenance ; yet ſuch was his humility, that 
he appeared the ſunday following at church, 
in his partial and ear- crop'd head of hair; the 
lady perhaps intended to have made Mr. Welt- 


" a Monk, as the Ducheſs of Montpenſier did 
Henry 


- 
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Henry the third. Let it be remembered how- 
ever, that a deſire of ſuch ſpiritual correſpon- 
dence with the ſex, which appeared in both 
theſe brothers, might ariſe from the utmoſt 
purity, and virtuous intentions; however their 


letters might be conſtrued to convey ſuſpicion 
of ſiniſter deſigns ; thoſe gentlemen were not 
ignorant, that there never was, nor ever can 
be, a new ſect formed, (and that was their 
great object) if women were not engaged to 
promote it; they knew that Arius did more 
by engaging Constantia, the Emperor's ſiſter, 
into his way of thinking, relative to the con- 
ſubſtantiality of the world, than he could have 
done by gaining over a thouſand male fol- 
lowers. The Weſtleys, and Whitefield, firſt 
ſtarted the methodiſtical plan, but Lady Hun- 
tingdon, in reality, is the ſole perſon who = 
eſtabliſhed its permanency ; and there is 
doubt but her motives were good, becauſe I 
life and manners are exemplary, and truly vir- 
tuous: ſhe may appear in the eyes of ſome of 
us, righteous over much, but then remember 
a text of ſcripture, containing only two words; 


'and from which my father made an excellent 
diſcourſe, % Judge not. 


Ga ee = Milew; 5 
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After this, Mr. Weſtley and I ſeldom met, 
but the day I had embarked with a view of re- 
turning to England, I was agreeably ſurpriſed 
to find him with me, in a ſmall floop bound 
to Charles Town in South Carolina, in which 
I had engaged my paſlage ; he was going to 
get prayer books printed, and I to find a con- 
veyance to England. Our ſloop commander, 
proved to be a perfect reprobate mariner, and 
we, freſh water ſailors, thought he carried too 
much ſail. I urged him, (for it blew hard) to 
ſhew leſs canvas, and Mr. Weſtley implored 
him 10 frucar not at all; but our prayers pre- 
vailed not, more ſail, and more oaths, ſeemed 
to be the conſequence of our requeſts; by this 
time we were out of ſight of land, the gale 
encreaſed, and we run gunwhale under water; 
if there was no real danger, we apprehended 
much, and Mr. Weſtley, (to my great ſur- 
priſe) ſaid, well Mr. Thickneſſe, I have a ſmall 
book in my little trunk here, which I ſhould 
be unwilling to loſe, and with the utmoſt 
Jang froid, opened his trunk, and put the 
book into his pocket! now what was I to 
conceive by this ſingular tranſaction ? for 
though the ſhip, Whitefield failed in, to Geor- | 
gia, /tood till in the atlantic ocean, when all 
her fails were /leeping, in a freſh gale of wind, 
| I faw 


* 
I {aw no poſſible chance of ſaving our lives, 
even with empty pockets, had the ſloop overſet; 
nothing but a float of Allegators, with lock 
faddles along fide, ready to take us on ſhore, 
could have preſerved us. I did not take the 
liberty to aſk Mr. Weſtley, his plan of preſerva- 
tion, or if his book was the charm, which con- 
tained it ; he had but one, ſo I muſt let that 
remain in enigmatical obſcurity, along with 
Mr. Whitefield's motionleſs frigate. We got 
' however ſafe on ſhore at Charles Town the next 
morning, where Mr. Weſtley and I parted in 
good fellowſhip, and therefore, though I have 
not done with Georgia, I hope the candid rea- 
der will excuſe my taking him over to England 
for a little while to relate my next meeting with 
this very ſingular gentleman, though at the 
diſtance of near half a century ! it is-only juſt 
to croſs the paſſage of the Severn with my old 
fellow traveller, and then I ſhall have done with 
him, till we meet, and I truſt and hope we. 
ſhall, where 'neither ſtorms can diſturb us, wa- 
ters divide us, and where: O bleſſed reflec- 
tion! if we do meet, we muſt all be of the 
fame way of thinking. It ſo happened, that 
from the time we parted at Charles Town, and 
from our profligate ſalt water Captain, we did 
not meet again, till within a very few years 
1 ſince, 


«Oy 


ſince, and then under the fame kind of diſaſter, : 
with a freſh water brute ; for croſling the Se- 
vern with a female friend, one of the boatmen 
(I ſhould fay one of the Captains, for they are 
all Captains) puſhed the Thyller ſo ſuddenly a 
weather, that he had nearly thrown my friend 
overboard. I immediately unſhipped it, and 
with an appearance of being in earneſt, ac- 
| companied by words, not proper to repeat, 
threaten'd to knock the fellow down with it, 
this threat brought before me, a goodly look- 
ing old man, who with a perſuaſive tongue, 
and the gentleſt manners, beſought me to ſay 
no more; the lady, he obſerved, was ſafe, 
and that in a few minutes, we ſhould be no 
longer within his reach, that though my pro- 
vocation was great, oaths, or reſentment, could 
not mend the matter, and he fully ſucceeded in 
his attempt, for his manners were captivating, 
his arguments convincing. At this time 1 
thought I recogniſed my old acquaintance Mr. 
Weſtley, and it promiſed me pleaſure, in mak. 
ing myſelf known to him, for I had no longer 
any doubt as to hisperſon, having that inſtant 
heard one of his attendants (for I think he had 
ſeveral) mention .his name: I availed myſelt 
therefore of ſo fair an occaſion to obſerve that 
it was not tlie firſt time he and me had been in i 
diaifficulties 
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aiffculties together upon falt water: heſeemed 
ſurprized ! ! and aſked me when, and where we 
had been ſo circumſtanced? I then reminded 
kim of our Charles Town Pilot; why faid he, 
what is your Name? and being told, inſtead 
of kindling thoſe ſentiments, which were 
warming in my own boſom into a flame, he 
treated me, and the event, with cool indif- 
ference ; and ſcarce ſpoke afterwards! now un- 
cle Toby would not have done ſo; would he 
courteous reader? this was not Shandean in- 
deed Mr. John Weſtley ; 1 will not ſay it, look- 
ed like want of chriſtian charity, but I will fay, 
had not ſuch a want of ſentiment been evident, 
this tranſaction had never come on ſhore. Why = 

| T proteſt Mr. Weſtley, that were I to meet even 

Jemmy Mac Kittrick, alias Adair * fifty years 
years hence upon the ſevern, I ſhould only jobe 
him, for printing and publiſhing a parcel of no- 
torious lies, and remind him of the ambuſh I fell 
into, wwhen I had the ſole command” of a detach- 
ment of "a and a SENIOR 1 was one of 
the TE” 


Baccacio 


his lying fellows real name is James Mac Kittrick, as may be 
ſeen in an obſcure corner, upon a ſtone placed by himſelf over the 


bones of his own brother in St. * 262.2 Wincheſter, 
of Mackittrick, _ 
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Boccacio, the Italian wit, obſerved, that no- 
body, © ſwerved more from the law, than 
« lawyers ; that none obſerved a courſe of diet, 
&« ſo little as phyſicians; and that none fear 
cc the remorſe of conſcience, leſs than divines, 
* who tho' they lay down ſo many articles of 
c faith to others, believe but few themſelves.” 
It is true, I believe, that lawyers ſeldom go to 
law, and that phyſicians ſeldom take phyſic; 
and I can aſſure my readers, it is true, that 
the late Lord Chief Juſtice Willes (7 mean not 
Mr. Juſtice Willes ) adviſed me, when I aſked 
his opinion about a law matter, to fit down 
quietly under any injury or oppreſſion what- 
ever, rather than go to law. I hope therefore, 
my reader will conſider this piece of honeſt in- 
formation (for it came from the mouth of as 
able and upright a judge as ever adminiſtered 
juſtice) to be worth ten ſhillings and fix-pence, 
if he will not, he here has it under my hand, 
that I have defrauded him of half a guinea. 


TI thought to have done with this mchodifticel 
ſubject, but I cannot lay down my pen, with- 
out obſerving, that however ſeriouſſy, and in 
earneſt, many of the leaders of thoſe people 
no doubt are; yet they are all, men of warm 
conſtitutions, and that if they had been natives 
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of a Mahometan country, where women are 
excluded, even religious ſocieties, they never 
would have ſeparated from the eſtabliſhed mode 
of worſhip. Thoſe who know the hiſtory of 
the Mamiliarians may recolle& the ſtory of La- 
badie, who having ſet a female ſcholar to a de- 
vout leſſon, and prepared her for inward recol- 

lection, and mental prayer, came ſuddenly to 
her, when he thought ſhe was thoroughly recil. 
keded, and put his hand into her boſom: but 
meeting with a ſevere repulſe, he ſeriouſſy 
beſought her to confeſs humbly her weakneſs, and 
to beg pardon of God for having been jo little at- 
tentive to the my/teries of meditation, otherwiſe, 
faid he, you would have been infenſeble to my at- 
tempted touch! And MarzsT, (Cardinal Rich- 
lieu's favorite wit) owned that he employed 
his fanatic eloquence among women; purely 
to deceive, to delude, and to enjoy them ; and 
rather than not ſucceed, he taught them to 
believe that vice is virtue; and acknowledges 
that he betrayed God, by miſinterpreting his 
laws. When Philip the ſecond of Spain aſked 
the Jeſuits and confeſſors, who were about him, 
how they could attend ſo many fair penitents, 
be alone with them, and yet remain chaſte ? 
they informed his Majeſty, that they carried 
with them a certain plant, which always pro- 

tected 
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tected them from the danger of uncleannefs. 
The King urged them to let him know the 
name of that precious weed, till they were 
obliged to own, it was called The fear of 
« God.” That plant might have been grow- 
ing then in Spain for aught I know, but I am. 
pretty confident, it is not to be found in their 
| botanic gardens at this day; the weedy plant, 
arbor vitæ, has utterly deſtroyed it, and when 
I ſee a female penitent retire with her confeſ- 
for, 1 always think of St. Dominic, who finding 
a nun in an extacy, he brought her out of it, 
by anointing her witk the unguentum amoris; 
— Thoſe who know human nature beſt, know 

that auricular confeſſion, not only 01 deeds, 

but of thoughts alſo, are more than ee 
nature can be ſafely truſted with, when the 
parties are only two, and of different ſexes. 


CHAP. 
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HaAvN G eſcaped ſhipwreck a ſecond time, 
with my old acquaintance, Mr. Weſtley, and 
ſeen him ſafely landed on the coaſt of Somer- 
ſetſhire ; I muſt, as I obſerved above, beg leave 
to call my reader's attention back again, to 
the plains of America; in order to introduce - 
him to the knowledge of a very different c 
of men, from either methodiſts or indigent 
wanderers ; who, under the name of civilized 
Chriſtians, went - thither, to deprive the In- 
dians of their native rights; and what I fear 
was much worſe, of their ſimplicity of man- 
ners, and frugal mode of living; which is now 
no longer to be found among them; inſtead 
of which they have got diſeaſes, before un- 
known to them; ſpirituous liquors, which 
render them ie and they are ſtill ſtran- 
gers to every thing which belongs to Chriſtia- 
nity, but the conduct of Chriſtians to them, and to 
one another. It is ſingular, but true, that there 


are 


* 


— ae „ 
a,” 
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are no two created beings, more unlike in 
manners and diſpoſition, than the red Indians 
of America, and the negroes of Africa; I 
could perceive no traces of that bloody and 
revengeful diſpoſition among the Indians, of 
which we have in theſe later days heard ſo 
much. Tomo Cracn, the Creek Indian King, 
was not only a very humane man, but I may 
add, he was a very well bred man, for Mr. Ogel- 
thorpe, having fignified to Tomo, that he wiſh- 
ed to build the firſt City of his Colony upon 
the very ſpot where Tomo's Palace then ſtood, 
he found it no difficult matter to prevail upon 
his Majeſty, to remove his court three miles 


higher up, on the banks of the ſame river. 


The Bluff, upon which the town of Savanha is 
built, was called by the Indians, Tamacra, and 


Tomo Chachi, was King of Tamacra ; nor did I 


diſcover any other traces of a cruel or ſavage 
diſpoſition in King Tomo, than thus moving to 
oblige: Mr. Ogelthorpe ; and ſtepping in be- 
tween a Criminal, and the Executioner ; ſay- 


ing, whip me,—whip me,——when' ohe of 
our people was under the laſh, for ill-treating 
an Indian Woman. Their rude dreſs, painted 
faces, ſliced ears, ng/e bobs / and tattooed Skins, 
rendered their external appearance, to us Bri- 
tons, fingularly ſavage; but by making fre- 

quent 
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quent excurſions to the court of new Tamacra, 
and picking up a little of their language, T 
| ſoon became convinced, that my perſon and 

property was as ſafe at the court of Tamacra, 
as at any court in Chriſtendom ; nor could I 
perceive, that King Tomo,—Cenauke, his Queen, 
or Tonohci, their nephew and heir, were not as 
happy as the princes of the moſt poliſhed courts 
in Europe. And yet, they had not been long 
returned, from viſiting the court of Great Bri- 
tain, where Sir Robert Walpole, or the Duke 
of Newcaſtle, I forget which, made ſome dif- 
ficulty, of fitting down in their preſence ! the 
King's coach, with the Lyon and the Unicorn 
ſupporters, did not incline them to forget their 
own ſupporters of Bears and Buffaloes ; Na- 
TURE, With which they had only been accuſ- 
tomed to converſe, ſurpaſſed, in their imagi- 
nation! all that art could produce. The firſt 
viſit I made the court of Tamacra, their Majeſ- 
ties were juſt returned in their Canoes, from 
an Oyſtering party, and I had the honor of par- 
taking with them, a repas, to which they fat 
down with as good an appetite, as ever Euro- 
pean princes did, to a barrel of Pyefleet.“ 
| | Strange 


* The Indians, who dwell within the reach of the falt water Crecks, 
make fires at low water on the Iſlands of oyſters, which are then left 
high and dry, and roaſt the greateſt part of an Iſland at once. It is 
ſaid 


K 
Strange as it may appear to us ratified Bri- 
tons; who have been accuſtomed from our in- 
fancy, to admire paintings, buildings, jewels, &c. 
A am convinced that thoſe Indians at that time 
were inſenſible to every kind of our works of art, 
but fuch as ſtruck their ſenſes with the perſonal 
comforts the objects would produce, and that 
King Tomo's blanket, which kept him warm, was, 
inhis opinion, more valuable, than thegold watch 
given him at St. James's. After cultivating a 
good aequaintance with thoſe children of nature, 
I ſoon became ſatisfied, whether I met them alone 
or in company, that I was perfectly ſafe, and 
therefore J made frequent excurſions into the 
woods, apprehenſive enough of the danger of 
rattle ſnakes, but without any from the ſtrag- 


gling Indians! and I had many proofs that my 


conject ures were well founded. In one of my 
woodland excurſions, and about four miles from 
Savanha, I found a fertile piece of ground, upon 
the banks of a rapid Creek, which at high wa- 
ter, was Iſolated ; this ſpot, ſo delighted me, 
that with Mr. Cauſton's permiſſion, I built a 


wooden, not an iron houſe thereon, and there 


I paſſed much of my time; my gun ſupplied 
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- ſaid too, that the Racoons and Poſſums viſit thoſe iſlands, and ſlip a dead 
hell into a living oyſter, in order to avail themſelves of the next tide to 
eat what their forecaſt and ſagacity, had made thereby come- at- alle prey. 
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me with ſquirrels, wild fowl, &c. and the town 
only, with rice, to boil by way of bread, the 
Indians ſometimes vi/fited my and for a day or 
two, and then I had plenty of veniſon, which 
they boil'd down, and eat dipped in wild honey, 
this was a true Robinſon Cruſoe line of life; 
but it was ſuch, as even in thoſe days, ſuited 
my romantic turn. In this fituation T wanted 
nothing but a female friend, and 1 had almoſt de- 
termined to take to wife one of Queen Cenauke's 
maids of honor, 1 ſeriouſly paid my addrefles 
to her, and ſhe in return, honor'd me with 
the appellation of Auche (friend) ſhe had re- 
ceiv'd a pair of Indian boots, ſome paint, a 
looking glaſs, a comb, and a pair of ſciſſars as 
tokens of, my love, and one buffloe's ſkin, had 
certainly held us, had not an extraordinary inci- 
dent aroſe, which determined me to return im- 
mediately to England, and this it was. Walk- 
ing upon the margin of my creek, and playing 
upon the flute, ſuch was the effect of an affec- 
tionate and warm. imagination, that I had a 
tranſient, but as perfect a ſight of my mother, 
as if ſhe had actually been before me, in Propria 
Perſona. Strongly poſſeſſed with the talk and 
idleries which children hear, and many men 
cannot overcome, its no wonder that a boy, 
as I then was, concluded it was my mother's 
_ departed 
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departed ſhade ; my ſqua,—my ifland, - and 
my Robinſon Cruſoe plan, inſtantly loft all 
their charms, and though at that time I had 
an account of a very uſeful ſervant, bound to 
ſerve me four years, being on his paſſage to 
join me, I determined to leave the ſhadow, 
and ſeek the ſub/tance; and had my mother, 
whom I foundupon my return, in perfect health, 
died about that time, I might have been a /e&r 
of ſpirits to this day. I immediately ſet out for 
Savanha, and on my way thither, having my 
fowling piece reverſed at my back, I was more 
ſubſtantially alarmed, by a very uncommon rat- 
ling at my heels; at that time I had never ſeen 
à rattle ſnake alive, but J inſtantly ſuſpected, 
what it proved to be, my fright however, was 
ſo great, that I drop'd my gun, and run haſtily 
to ſome diſtance, and when I turned about, I faw 
the ſnake winding her tail foremoſt into a hole 
in the ground, and though I was exceedingly 
alarmed, I by degrees ventured to go back for 
my gun; at a little diſtance from which, I 
perceived not only the ſnake which firſt alarmed 
me, but two others, half of each of their 
bodies out of their holes! and the ſun, which 
ſhone in between the trees, rendered their backs 
as beautiful, as their tails were dreadful, but as 
they did not offer to ſtir, I ventured to lay my 
10 | gun 
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gun upon the ground, and getting their heads 
upon à line, I ſhot them all three, the largeſt 
had ſeven rattles, and the other two, had five 
each: it is ſaid, they are three years old be- 
fore the firſt rattle appears, and that they have 
an additional rattle every year, as long as they 
live! and though I could hear of none in 
Georgia, which had been killed, having more 
than ſix or ſeven rattles; I have ſeen in the ca- 
binets of the curious, ſixteen! but perhaps ſome 
art had been uſed, for it is ſcarce credible, that 
providence, would give ſo long a life, to ſo dan- 
gerous, ſo deſtructive, and fo proliſie a reptile; 
the leaſt ſtroke however upon their heads, with 
a (mall witch, inſtantly kills them; and I am 
aſſured the deer are neither ſtrangers to the 
danger of the rattle ſnake, nor of the ſafeſt 
manner of deſtroying them, to effect which, 
they raiſe themſelves erect, and leap, fo as to 
let their hind feet come down upon the ſnake's 
head, and I once actually ſaw a deer in that 
action, but I could not find the ſnake, the In- 
dians ſay, if it were not for the great number 
deſtroyed by the deer, it would be ten times 
more dangerous than it is, or rather than 
it war, for among the ſettlements I preſume | 
they are rarely ſeen now. The Indians wear 
ſhoes, called maugazeens, they are of one piece 
D | 0 
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of deer ſkin, gathered up and ſewed like a purſe © 


at the toe, with a deer's ſinew ; they cover their 
legs and thighs with pieces of leather, and leave 


broad flaps which play too and fro* as they 


walk, at which the rattle ſnakes generally bite, 
and thereby they avoid the danger. I am to 
think, however, they ſeldom purſue or bite, 


but when any living creature approaches too 


near their young in breeding time. When the 
Indians are bitten, they tie a leather ' thong, 


tight above the wound, and their wives or 
children ſuck forth the poiſon, but not always 


with ſucceſs, the limb ſwells immediately, and 


the patient dies in twenty four hours, perhaps 
no remedy is of ſuch good effect as olive oil, 
well and long fomented, with the patients « on 
hands. | 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER W. 


The Colony of Georgia was, at the time I 
returned to England, ſtill under the manage- 
ment of certain truſtees, and as I was the firſt 
of the Emigrants, who had returned from 
thence, I was ſent for to attend thoſe gentle- | 
men, at their office in Old Palace Yard. At 
that time, Mr. Oglethorpe was juſt nominated 
Colonel of a regiment to be forthwith raiſed 
for the defence of his new Colony; and as he 
had permiſſion to recommend ſome of his 
friends to ſerve in it, he promiſed me a pair 
of colours, and I concluded the examination I 
was to undergo in Old Palace Yard, would eſ- 
tabliſh his friendſhip to me, as I went thither 
determined to anſwer openly, and candidly, 
to all the queſtions they put to me: ſo, when 
they ſhewed me upon paper, Forts raiſed, where | 
D 2 no 
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no ground had been broken, and flags flying, 

where no ſtaffs had been erected, I plainly told 

them the truth, and though it was faid the 
Queen (Caroline) had worn, on her birth day, 

a gown made of ſilk, the manufacture of that 
Colony, I aſſured thoſe gentlemen that I had 

I not ſeen worms ſufficient to reel off a ſingle 
ſkain of filk; the Truſtees, ſeemed perfectly 
fatisfied with the account I gave them, but I 

S did not find myſelf higher in the favor of my 
Colonel, nay, on the contrary, I ſoon perceived, 

if I did not raiſe my own flag aft, by! ſome more 
friendly hands, than his, I might probably be 

only commiſſioned, to ſerve in one of thoſe 

paper forts, IJ had ſeen elevated in Old Palace 

| Yard. At this time I had two brothers, both 
fellows of King's College, in Cambridge, both 
| in high favour with the late Sir Edward Wal- 
| pole, and one, who had ſteadily engaged in 
1! | the intereſt of the Honourable Thomas Townlſ- 
j' hend, then member for that Univerſity. My 
ji brothers therefore, united in an application to 
1 thoſe gentlemen, and they to Sir Robert Wal- 
1 pole, and obtained that great miniſter's pro- 
0 miſe, Mr. Townſhend, in his reply to my 
brother, ſaid, & you have a right Sir, to com- 
mand me upon all occaſions, and I will not be 
wanting on this,” "IN King, was at that 
time, 
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time, at Hampton Court, and my uncle, Mr. 
Wace, who was firſt clerk in the ſecretary of 
ſtate's office, ſoon after, informed my mother, 
that he had juſt filled up a commiſſion for his 
nephew Philip, and that it would be ſigned by 
the King the next day, he had given the ſame 
notice to my brother, who was one of the 
Aſſiſtants at Eton, and on that day, we both 
met in my uncle's office at Hampton Court, 
but inſtead of meeting with my /gned commiſſion, 
we found my uncle had been directed to put it 
aſide, and to fill up another for Mr, John Le- 
mon, and that too, by the expreſs commands 
of Sir Robert Walpole himielf: this was a hea- 
vy blow to them; and to me, it was as bad 
as a ſentence of death, which my affectionate 
brother perceived ; thus ſtimulated, ſurpriſed, 
and concerned! he made uſe of a piece f addreſs, 
and got himſelf placed in a paſſage, through 
which, Sir Robert Walpole was foon to paſs, 
and there, with the loſs of one of the heels of 
his half jack boots, and a wig with ſcarce a 
crooked hair in it, he accoſted that great miniſ- 
ter: by reminding him of his promiſe, to Mr. 
Townſhend, and to his ſon. My brother's 
perſon, was unknown to Sir Robert ; but his 
name, from an hundred humourous Eton 
tranſactions he had heard from his ſons, was 

well 
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well known to him: ſo that the minute he 
knew his name, he was no longer ſurpriſed at 
the un Etiguetiſb mode of being /o fopped, in 
the King's Palace; Sir Robert, who in all pri- 
vate tranſactions of life, was one of the moſt 
friendly and captivating men of the age, took 
my brother back to his apartments, followed 
by Mr. Arnold, the deputy Secretary at war, 
who had under his arm, thoſe very Georgia 
commiſſions, from which I had been ſo ſuddenly 
diſmiſſed : he then told my brother, that Sir 
William Younge, the Secretary at war, who 
was ill in Cornwall, had ſent Mr. Lemon ex- 
preſs to. him, for the purpoſe of obtaining a 
pair of colours in Oglethorpe's regiment, and 
ſo recommended, that he could not be reject- 
ed; I ſent faid he for Mr. Ogelthorpe, and 
told him one of the preſent named Enſigns muſt 
be diſmifled, and he obſerved ; that I had put 


| down your Brother myſelf; and as all the others 


were ſo ſtrongly recommended, I found it leſs 
painful to take a liberty with myſelf, than with 
another. This Sir, ſaid he was the caſe, and is 
the reaſon, your brother was put by; adding, 
however, in a very pointed manner ; but Mr. 
Thickneſſe, your brother be provided for ; 
as my brother did not ſeem diſpoſed to retire, 
Sir Robert turned to Mr. Arnold, and aſked, if 

| there 
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there was, in any other corps, a pair of co- 
lours, vacant? Mr Arnold informed him there 
was not, but that a Lieutenancy of an inde- 
pendent company at Jamaica was. Then ſaid 
Sir Robert, in a manner which could not be 
miſunderſtood, MR. THICKNESSE your: BRo- 
THER SHALL HAVE THAT. We ſoon after met 
Mr. Arnold at my uncle's office, and there, 
the good old man, thus accoſted me. Come 
young man faid he, next thurſday morning 
to the war office in White Hall, and then, I 
ſhall have the pleaſure of wiſhing you joy of a 
Lieutenancy, inſtead of a pair of colours, with 
better pay, ſeven years ſervice gained ; aye, 
faid he, and a better country and climate to 
ſerve in, all which was compleatly fulfilled at 
the appointed time: when I went to return 
my thanks to Mr. Townſhend, he was pleaſed 
to ſay, he had rendered me this piece of ſer- 
vice, from a deſire he had to ſerve me, upon 
my own account; adding, and I have promiſ- 
ed your brother to puſh you up to the rank of 
Captain, to ſhew my regard to him. I ſhall in 
another part of theſe memoirs, ſhew how 
religiouſly that good man performed his 
promiſe, even after I alone could be ſenſible 
of the rectitude of his heart, and the amiable- 
neſs of his diſpoſition. Thus become a captain, 

+ 3 : it 
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it is with ſhame I reflect, and much more to 
write, (were it not for the good of other ſurb 
captains ) of what importance I conſidered myſelf, 
but when I had received three months pay, I. 
was quite intoxicated, I quitted my mother's 
houſe, hired a firſt floor in Dartmouth-ſtreet, 
Weſtminſter, and had not what I zhen thought 
a moſt fatal misfortune. befel me, took my 
boner a little down; I know not what extra- 
vagance or folly I might not have been guilty 
of. I will therefore relate my misfortune, 
though it be to my ſhame. Being à captain, as 
obſerved above, I thought it captain-like to ſpend 
my evenings at a certain female coffee-houſe, in 
the neighbourhood of Covent-Garden ; and in 
order to be quite 7ori/h, at twelve o'clack one 
evening, I ordered 2 chair to be called, but I 
was not ſo perfectly initiated into that faſhion- 
able line of life, but that I did not care, even 


the chairmen ſhould know the houſe I lived in, 


and therefore, though it rained hard, I deſired 
to be ſet down at fome diſtance from my own 
door, at which time I had twelve guineas and 
two ſhillings in one pocket, and four-pence of 
copper in the other, after having given my 
worthy carriers the two ſhillings, they urged 
my honor to give. them ſomething to drink, and 
though I had not fb too much myſelf, yet 

_ 
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their hurry, my own, and the rain, urging - 


diſpatch, - inſtead of giving them copper, I 
_ preſented 7ho/e hone/t fellmos with twelve guineas 
more! they kindly thanked my honor, and were, 
I dare fay, a mile off by the time Betty had 


been awoke, and able to conduct me to my : 


bedchamber, but behold! the next morning, 
taking my breeches by the torong end alſo, I was 


ſurpriſed to ſee a parcel of half-pence roll about 


the floor, but what was my aſtoniſhment, when 
I found they were all that was left me of twelve 
pounds fourteen ſhillings and four pence! At 


this inſtant the poſt man brought me a three 


penny letter from Cambridge, and then, the 
captain's honor, was left with but one penny in his 
pocket! however I hoped the letter might turn 


up ſomething favourable, as I knew itcame from 


a brother, ſincerely loved, but alas, it was to 


expreſs his concern, leaſt I ſhould be failed for 
Jamaica, before he could be in town, and de- 


firing, inſtead of a few guineas he might then 
have furniſhed me with, that I would accept in 
good part, the following golden rules which he 


had put down in lieu thereof. The rules it is 


true, were excellent, but the gold at that time 
would have proved more acceptable; under 
this dilemma, I perceived, to make my diſtreſs 
known to my mother, was not to be thought 

| on, 
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on, but after a variety of expedients, I hit 
upon the only one which could have ſo well 
ſucceeded. The laſt caſh, (I ſhould ſay the jr/ 


_ caſh, 1 had received) had been paid me by Mr. 


Popple, the agent to the eight independent 
companies in Jamaica, who having receiv'd me 
with great politeneſs, induced 'me to think I 
might get aſſiſtance from him. I accordingly 
waited upon him, and told him openly, what 


had happened; and he, inſtantly perceiving, 


how exceedingly I was embarraſſed in the rela- 
tion of it, put his hand upon my ſhoulder, 


young gentleman, ſaid he, ſay no more, I know 


how to make allowances for ſuch youthful in- 
diſcretions, and as you are going abroad, I will 


advance you fix months pay, he did fo, with- 


out agent deductiont, and the name of Popple has 
ever ſince, been reſpectable in my ears. For 
till that buſineſs was done, I was within ane 
penny of being in the ſame ſituation of a 
Frenchman, who frequently wrote to me from 


one part of London to the other, by the gene- 
ral poſt, and when I told him of his error, 


and that he ſhould ſend his letters by the 
penny, not the genera! poſt, he replied, I no 
dat very vel; then why do you not ſend them 
ſo! mai foy, ſaid he, cauſe me have not de penny 


to put it in. Now as theſe memoirs may be pe- 


ruſed, by many noble captains like myſelf, I will 
_ aſſure 
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aſſure them, that the twelve pounds fourteen 
Thillings paid to two chairmen, from Covent 
Garden to Dartmouth ſtreet, Weſtminſter, was 
the beſt laid out money of my whole life, for 
I'never viſited afterwards, houſes which ren- 
dered it neceflary to be ſet down before I got to 
my own door, and I have ſcarce ever been within 
a chair ſince. It is a machine only fit for women; 
and nothing but abſolute neceſſity, or want of 
health, ſhould induce a man, much leſs a ſol- 
dier, to be ſeen in ſuch a vehicle; about four 
hundred years ago, a Baron of this realm, was 
to be tried for high crimes and miſdemeanors, 
and among other charges, one was, for ſuffer- 
ing himſelf to be carried about in his garden, 
by two of his own ſpecies: this early diſaſter, 
put me upon my guard ever ſince, about money 
matters, or I had probably continued to this 
day, as indiſcreet in that matter, as I have in 
all others, for I know not any other folly I have 
guarded againſt, but that of not being one of 
thoſe fools, who will be as fine as their neigh- 
bours, whether they can afford it, or not. 
Lord Bateman, who upon many occaſions has 
honoured me with marks of great kindneſs, once 
alk*d me, privately, (not as the preſent 5 
of the H of Ons aſk'd A——] G——r 
publickly in the rooms at Bath) how I made it 

out? 


3 

out? obſerving at the ſame time, that I had a 
large family, and was rather diſpoſed to be 
generous ? I told his lordſhip that if I had but 
fifty pounds a year, I would ſpend but five and 
forty, and that I was always in a condition to 
draw upon my banker for twenty; then faid 
my lord, jocoſely, you have the advantage of 
me, Thickneſse, for that's more than I can do; 
his lordſhip however, muſt excuſe my remind- 
ing him, what he has choſe to forget, that he has 
had ſome years in his poſſeſſion, a draft of mine 
for five twenties, upon my banker, a circum- 

ſtance I would not mention, but that I would 
not have his lerdfoip think, I have forgot it 


alſo. 


* 
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My Covent Garden diſaſter, taught me to act 
in future, with more caution, as to money 
matters; I therefore, not only ſecured an early 
paſſage to Jamaica, in a good river built ſhip, 
but paid the captain twelve guineas for my 
paſſage, who was to entertain me at his table, 
and furniſh even wine at meals, for that ſum, 
and having ſoon after procured him another 
paſſenger, (a brother lieutenant in the ſervice) 
we failed for Jamaica, and by touching at Ma- 
deira, and ſtaying ten days, at that half-way 
houſe, we ſhould have enjoyed our good fare, 
and our civil captain's attention to us, much 
better, had we not been curſed with the com- 
pany of a Mac. Kittrick / an upſtart coxcomb, 
who called himſelf a Jamaica merchant, but 
who in fact, was a Scots pedlar, with a cargo 
of tagged laces, pins, needles, combs, and ſciſ- 
fars ; this coxcomb poſſeſſed every ſpecies of 

| impudence 
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impudence (except that of aſſuming another man's 
name,) and whoſe ignorance was ſuch, that 
he would have laid his pack to a baubee, that 
our commiſſions were not ſigned by the King's 
own hand. This © beggar on horſeback” had been 
twice before, in Jamaica, and was continually. 
alarming us, with the extreme danger of the 
climate of that country; it was no uncom- 
mon thing, he ſaid, to ſup with a friend, one 

night, and follow him to the grave the next; 
but when we came in {ſight of the iſland, 
(which from the ſea, is rather an alarming than 
an inviting object) he embraced an hundred 

. occaſions, to alarm us; ſuch as, God knows 
which of us may /lip his wind finſtè this day ſeven- 
night, may occaſion great alterations, — The ne- 
groes will ſay when you land, ki maſſa, me ſorry 
fer that poor Bacaray him go to the parſons pen, 
with a variety of inuendoes, of the ſame caſt ; 
yet it muſt be confeſſed the fellow had a little 
ſmattering of the ſecond fight about him : for 
for within forty eight hours after we did land, 
we might have followed him to the grave, for 
to uſe his own phraſe, he //ipt his wind firſt, be- 
fore his pack had been opened, and we laid 
claim to twenty pounds worth of his wares, 
as he had taken a guinea from each of us, to 
| give 
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give us twenty, if our commiſſions were un- 
der the King's fign manual; though he had 
ſeen it under the great ſeal. Such was his ig- 
norance, but no man could equal his impu- 
dence, except an arrogant aſſuming impoftor, 
who reſides at Bath, and who even now dares 
to ſhew his face among gentlemen, after being 
expoſed as an infamous liar, a ſcoundrel, and 
a coward. Fortunately for my purſe, and my 


| perſon too, the company to which I was ap- 


pointed, was quartered on the north fide of 
the Iſland ; I therefore, after paying my re- 

ſpects to the governor, ſet off the next morn- 
ing, at three o'clock ; (to avoid the violence 
of the ſun) for my country quarters, and about 
eight, I found myſelf in Sixteen mile walk, 2 

beautiful country, adorned with many gentle- 

mens houſes. Being at that time, very hungry, 
very hot, and a little fatigued, I aſk'd my foot 
guide, (a negro, who had his hand twiſted in 
my horſe's tail) who was the beſt gentleman in 


Sixteen mile walk? for as there are no country vp 


Inns in Jamaica, every gentleman's houſe is 
open to all white travellers. My guide, conſi- 
dering the riche/# gentleman, to be the beſt, 
named Col. Price, and accordingly conducted 
me to RosE-HALL. A mulatto ſervant took 
my horſe, and another conducted me into a 

ſpacious 


K 
ſpacious hall. A raw boy as I was, thus enter- 
ing a ſtranger's houſe, did not ſit eaſy upon 
my mind, but when I heard the important 
cough of my hoſt, from the next room, I would 
gladly have got out of mine. At length, a 
tall, grave, ſtately gentleman appeared, with 


a white hat, deeply charged with Point DE 


pagne, to whom I made an aukward, but fſuf- 
ficient apology, to extort from him :—you are 
welcome Sir, yet I perceived I was not: and 
began to ſuſpect that I had been impoſed upon, 
as to the travelling faſhion of the country. The 


Colonel, however, ordered breakfaſt, and while 


the chocolate, tea, pine apples, water melons, 
and a profuſion of good things were ſetting 
forth, he called for a glaſs of brandy, and in- 
vited me to drink another! I then told him, 
I had been ſo warned againſt drinking any 
kind of fermented -liquors, that I had only 
drunk two glaſſes of wine, at Governor Tre- 
lawney's, ſince my arrival; then pray, Sir, 
faid he, how long have you been arrived ? and 
when he found I was a ſtranger, only of a few 
days, the miſt was removed, his reſerved coun- 
tenance vaniſhed at once; and in the moſt ob- 
liging manner he- ew his coricern, that 
he had received /o very a ftranger to the coun- 
try, with the leaſt mark of 2 add- 


ing, 
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ing, that he had a very large acquaintance, and 
pointing to a houſe, about a mile diſtant, told 
me, that it was his ſteward's, a gentleman, to 
whom he allowed eight hundred pounds a year, 
for managing his eſtates, and to entertain ſuch 
travellers as were not of his acquaintance. I 
do not fay this Sir, to direct yau to go thither | 
in future, for I ſhall always expect you to 5 /ling 
in a hammock at Roſe Hall; but to explain away 
that embarraſment, you and I were under, juſt 
now, for I ſhould have ſaid, that I had told 
him at firſt, I was going to BagnelPs Thickets, 
to join a company there, to which I was a Lieu- 
tenant; he then perſuaded me to drink a dram 
of brandy, before I fat down to breakfaſt, . 
| and aſſured me, that where one perſon died in 
that country, by drinking too much, twenty died - 
by too much eating; a truth to which I moſt 
ſincerely ſubſcribe. After breakfaſt, Mr. Price, 
ſeeing my miſerable ſcald horſe brought forth, for 
the hire of which I had paid three piſtoles, he 
was ſo offended with the owner, and fo polite 
to me, that he mounted me upon a fine horſe 
of his own; then ſhewed me a houſe on the 
brow of a diſtant mountain, inhabited by his 
relation, there ſaid he, you will dine, and my 
We. at | c 


le made the Man return half the Money to me. 
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couſin will remount you to Bagnell's, where Iam 
ſettling a new plantation, and I hope we ſhall of- 
ten meet there, and here too; I ſhouldnot have 


been thus particular, but to ew the firſt ſpeci- 


men of the hoſpitality I met with, in a country, 


where the fame would have been repeated, 


throughout the whole Iſland; and at the houſe 
too, of the only man in it, ho did not uſually 
receive frangers. During my reſidence at Bag- 
nelÞs, I was frequently ſent out with four or 
five and twenty men, in ſearch of the wild Ne- 
groes, as the aſſembly of that Ifland, allowed 
ſeventy pounds for every pair of wild Negroes ears 
which were brought in. Juſt in the fame man- 
ner, as the tame Negroes, are allowed a bottle 
of rum, for every dozen of rat tails, they ws, b 
in; I thank Gov however, in that buſineſs, 1 
was fortunate ; for I never gathered a ſingle pair. 


I thank Gop too, that I very early in life, had 


perception enough to learn, that however ho- 
nourable it may be deemed, to invade, diſturb 


or murther men of diſtant climes, it did not 


tally with my ideas of Juſtice. I would fight, 
and either periſh, or conquer, men, who came 
from afar, to diſturb nit, from the enjoyment 
of that land, which my birth, gave me a na- 

of 
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tural footing in; but I feel no diſpoſition, to 
murther thoſe, who like Tomo Chachi, are con- 

tent with their own. After near a year's duty 
at BagnelPs, I was removed to Port Maria Bay, 
within one mile of a gentleman's plantation, 
with whom I had been acquainted, when he 
was a boy in London, * as ſoon as I had ſettled 
my men,. I waited upon my old acquaintance, 
who received me with the utmoſt marks of 
kindneſs, and deſired me to be one of his fa- 
mily, while I remained on that ſtation. His 
houfe was ſmall, having only a large /alle 
& manger, and two bedchambers beſide 
out-buildings, for the kitchen, ſervants, 
&c, I found, at his houſe, his lady, a bro- 
ther, and his wife, and a Captain Hill; all at 
bed, and board with him ; and yet he urged me 
to ſtay all night, and when I objected to it, 
he told me that Captain Hill had a mattraſs, 
with a /beet laid over it + on the dining room 
floor, and that it was wide enough for two, 
for, to tell you che truth, faid he, I have lain 
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© ® Richard Baſnett, Eſq. a Geptleman oi from a2 Bud at | 
Southampton, by his amazing Dexterity in ſhooting an Apple with a 


ſingle Ball; and which l have ſeen him throw up and hit, ten times to- 
gether. 


t Only one ſheet is laid, two, is one too many. 
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upon it for this week paſt, but if you will take 
my half, I can ſleep with my wife. Mrs Baf- 
nett had given me reaſon enough to admire 
| her, and therefore I thought it a good reaſon 
to accept of the invitation, but before either of 
us were aſleep, I perceived the door to open, 
and a human figure came in, I told Captain Hill, 
who obſerved, that it was probably one of the 
' houſe Negroes, come to ſteal the Plantation 
which always ſtands upon the ſide board; but 
ſoon after, I found myſelf pulled by the ſleeve, 
and heard a low voice, ſay, © maſſa me da come”. 
vaſtly ſurpriſed ! I reached out my hand, and 
put it upon ſomething, as round as an apple, 
but as large as a pumpkin, my ſurprize encreaſed 
then exceedingly ; ſo I got up, in a great p 
fon, and ſent the nocturnal thing out of the 
room, with a flea in her ear, I ſay her: for 1 
verily believe, it was a young negro wench, 
whom. maſſa had ordered to fetch the Planta- 
tion away, after Mrs. Baſtett and the family 
were gone to bed, for when I related this cir- 
cumſtance, the next morning, to Mr. Baſnett ; 
he began to put on. ſome of thoſe ſerious looks, 
I had; experienced at Roſe Hall, before mat- 
ters were explained, nnd. now I am upon this. 


$I 
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ſubject, for I am glad of any ſubject rather 
than myſelf, I may, I hope relate a ſtory of Mr. 
Anthony Henley ; who was thought a great 
wit, and who poſſeſſed a Mac. Kittrick ſhare of 
impudence. He informed me, that he invited 
two gentlemen, and their wives, to ſpend a 
fortnight with him at the Grange. In thoſe 
days, gentlemen travelled with their own hor- 
ſes, and Mr. Henley made two days journey, 
from London to Wincheſter, and knowing 
that his friends, were no enemy to the bottle, 
he put a ſmall hamper of claret behind his 
coach, for the men, and a couple of bottles 
of cowſlip wine, for the ladies; the narcotic - 
influence of the cowſlips, ſoon ſent the ladies 
to bed, and Mr. Henley, who was one of the 
ſtrongeſt, and handſomeſt men in England, 
ſo plied the huſband's with claret, that by 
twelve o'clock, the chamber maid was called; 
to lead them to their ladies bedchambers, but 
previous thereto, Mr. Henley charged the maid, 
to obſerve, that the lady in the green riding 
habit, belonged to the gentleman in. red, 
and the brown riding habit, to the blue coat 
gentleman, but either the maid or Mr. Hen- 
ley, miſtook the colours and crofſed the huſbands, 
but what was worſe, he had made them 
_ promiſe to be off by eight the next morn- 
ing, yet neither appeared till near ten; 
Mr. Henley, however informed me, that after 

be 
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he got the Ladies to the Grange, that they both 
owned to him, no miſchief had been done on the 
Raad. The chambermaid, however took 
the blame por her/elf, for I believe the cham- 
ber maids, upon that road, were all in the in- 
tereſt of Mr. Henley, though he did not make 
uſe of Mr. ne s art, to win * 
him. Foy 


© + This 383 gentleman, once aſked me to breakfaſt, 1 the 
Grange, and after ſhewing me Lady Betty's Cage, and other Curig ofities, of 
his houfe, I was taken into a light elegant Cloſet, in which were Corn 
Sacks, tied 4p, and labelled, thus. From Southampton —From Win- 
cheſter. From Andover, —From Stockbridge, &c. It was natural to 
aſk the Contents? he informed me, they were Love Letters. I could 
not ſuid he, poor Devilt ! have the heart to burn them; at another Time 
he took me to Little Dunford to Breakfaſt with Mr. Young, Lady 
Rochford's Father, who had the nick Name of Bzass YouNs, and it 
was really entertaining, to ſee, and hear, thoſe two pieces of Brazen 
Metal ſounding together. Mr. Henley, however, was victorious ; for 
he made Mr. Young own, that his Miſtreſs was Young's Couſin; but 
| Young inſiſted alſo, that Miſs Culliford, was related like wiſe to Lord 
Pembroke. Fo 


1 The young men upon the circuit with Dunning, were alwaysaſto- 
niſhed to find, ſuch a mean figure, gained the preference of all the chaſte. 
chamber maids, his method was this, the minute they alighted, Dunning 
called for the chamber maid ; are you, ſaid he, child, the perſon who 
provide the beds? I am Sir : then ſaid he there's a guinea for you, and 
that retaining fee, ſecured his ſheets being always the beſt aired ! and 
ſurely fuch a generous man, was the fitteſt to oblige. Dunning well 
knew the Her of a fee before hand. 
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I Am now arrived at that important period 
of my life, (yet a compleat half century ago,) 
that James Mac. Kittrick, alias Adair, hath 
W me with having the ſole command” of 

a party of ſoldiers, when in the woods of 
Jamaica, and falling into an ambuſh of the 
wild Negroes; ſecuring my own perſon, by 
an early retreat, and leaving the battle to be 
fought, by my victorious Sergeant, whobrought 
many of them in priſoners, at the inſtant that - 
I was boaſting of my own perſonal exploits, I 
will not call this double named doctor, a 
* beaſt, a reptile ; an aſſaſſin, and murder-monger 4 
but the reader will I am ſure excuſe me, in fay- 
ing he is a baſe libeller, a liar, and a wicked 
defamer, and has no pretgpſions to be conſider- 


ed as a FEI if he has dared to write, 
„pen, 
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ha's gang, being taken, he was ſent to inform 


| 1 
print, and publiſh, ſuch falſehoods. But be- 


fore I expoſe and refute this wicked callumina- 


tor: it may be neceſſary to give ſome account 


of the ſtate of that Iſland, between the years 


ſeventeen hundred and thirty, and that of 
thirty nine, when under the government of 
Mr. Trelawney; who made a permanent peace 
with thoſe black people. Such who are unac- 
quainted with that Iſland will be ſurpriſed when 
they are told, that all the regular troops in Eu- 
rope, could not have conquered the wild Ne- 
groes, by force of arms; and if Mr. Trelawney 
had not wiſely given them, what they con- 
tended for, LIBERTY, they would, in all pro- 


bability have been, at this day, maſters of the 


whole country. The mountains in that Iſland 


are exceedingly ſteep and high, much broken, 


ſplit and divided by earthquakes, and many 


parts inacceſſible, but by men, who always go 


bare footed, and who can hold by withes, with 


their toes, almoſt as firmly, as we can with 
our fingers. In Governor Trelawney's time, 
there. were two formidable bodies of the wild 
Negroes in the woods, who had no connection 
with each other, the weſt gang, under the com- 
mand of à Captain Cudjoe: the eaſt, under 
Captain Quoha. „ priſoner ef Quo- 


Hy 
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his brethren, with the conditions Mr. Trelaw- 
ney held out to them, and which were accept- 
ed, by Cudjce long before Captain Quoba, had 
heard any thing of it. At this time, Thad been 
removed from my Port Maria Bay, duty, to 
a place called Hobbies, five miles from the ſea, 
in the pariſh of St. George's; under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant George Concannen, a gen- 
tleman, who had been long in the Iſland, and 
brother to Mathew Concannen, then the at- 
torney general of Jamaica. The pariſh of St. 
George's, one of the fineſt, and moit fertile in 
the Ifland, had in a manner been laid deſolate, 
by the wild Negroes, ſo much ſo, that though 
it once abounded in ſugar plantations, we were 
obliged to ſend thirty miles for our rum, and 
many - other neceſlaries, nor durſt we even ap- 
pear without the walls of our barracks, after 
it was night, as the wild Negroes ſurround- 
ed us, and frequently, when they heard our 
centinels call a//”s we; would reply, ki! ki/ 
Becara call all”s well, while we teeve their corn; 
at this place, Mr. Concannen was reinforced 
with a Lieutenant, and fifty militia men, black 
and white ſhot, as they were there termed, and 
ſeventy baggage Negroes; his orders were to 
march up a certain river- courſe, till we diſco- 
red a wild negroe town, ſuppoſed by good 
information, 


(#2 
information, to be upon its margin, or very 
near it; after two or three days march from 
Hobby's, towards the ſun ſetting, we came to, 
a ſpot, on which the impreſſion of human feet, 
of all ages, were very thick upon the ſands, as 
well as dogs, &, We were certain therefore, 
that the object of our ſearch was near, but as 
there is very little twilight in that country, it 
was determined, that we ſhould lie quietly all 
night upon our arms, and make our attack at 
the dawn of day, the next morning; and be- 
fore the ſun appeared, we perceived the ſmoak 
of their little Hamlet, for the Negroes, always 
have a fire burning in their huts to drive away 
the muſquitces : we therefore flattered ourſelves, 
that we might take even them, napping : if 
thoſe people, ever ſtand their ground, it is up- 
on ſuch, as is almoſt inacceſſible by white men, 
and the firſt notice of their attack, is a heavy 
fire, from inviſible hands! however the little 
Hamlet I am ſpeaking of, was not a principal 
town, but a temporary iſbing and hunting villa, 
if I may be allowed the expreſſion ; it was ſitu · 
ated on the margin of the river, acceſſible every 
way, and conſequently not teenable ; and 
therefore the inhabitants, who had diſcovered 
our approach, were gone off in the night, or 
perhaps but a few | minutes before we entered 
| their 
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much reſpected, William Adair, of Pall Mall, 
Eſq. when I faid conſulted ut, I meant myſels, 
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their town, for there were ſeventy-four huts, 


and a fire burning in cach, but no ling crea- 
ture in it. Here the duty, upon which we 


* were ſent, was compleatly performed; but Mr. 


Concannen, thought it then became his duty, 
to communicate to us, the orders he had re- 
ceived, in the governor's name, from Captain 
Jawzs ADaiR, (net one of the Adairs of the 
Highlands of Scotland, but really CaprTain 
ADalR) “ brother to the late well known, and 


the lieutenant of militia, and our young Scotch 
furgeon: I do not know what Mr. Concannen's 
601 opinion was, but he adopted ours, which 
I am ſure was a very weak one, and that was 
to burn the town, and purſue the enemy; 
both which, we inſtantly put into execution, 

and followed the very track, which the Negroes 
had, in ſome meaſure made paſſable, by cut- 
ting the buſhes before us. At every half mile, 


we found Cocoer, Tam, Plantaint, &c. left art. 


fully by the Negroes, to induce us to believe, 
they were in fear of our overtaking them, and 
at length we found a fire, before which they 
r hog, 2 


\ Oe 


* Killed before Boccha Chica. 


„ 
ſeaſoned for us, we continued the purſuit, till 
near night, and then, hearing their dogs bark, 
ve concluded they had heard us alſo, and we 
gave over all hopes of ſeeing or hearing any 
thing more of them: we had marched with 
great expedition, the whole day, and were 
much fatigued, but ſoon after, we got upon, 
the margin of Spaniſh River, where we in- 
tended to enjoy ourſelves, and reſt that night, 
and the next morning, to follow the Stream, 
to the ſea fide, in order to find our way back 
to Hobbies: for the ſtream only, could have 
directed us which was our courſe back again. 
As I was the ſecond in command, my 
Ration was, in the rear of the whole bo- 
dy of men, baggage Negroes and all; and 
as ſoldiers on that duty, can only march 
Hedge: faſbion one after another, I may venture 
to ſay, I had been all the former days, a mile 
at leaſt from Mr. Concannen, who marched in 
the front, except a ſerjeant, and twelve black and 
white ſhot, which preceded him: but as all idea 
of ſervice was over, I defired Mr. Concannen, 
'to permit the militia Lieutenant, to bring up 
the rear, that I might have the pleaſure of his 
company, and converſation, on our way down 
to the ſea fide ? this being agreed to, after 
drinking 


The Rivers in Jamaica, are the beſt Paſſes for Foot paſſengers, ex- 
cept in heavy Rains, and then they carry all before them, 


( 61 ) 
drinking our wild ſage tea, we gave our fu- 
zees to the drummer, and moved forward. 
The Negroes, ſome of whom, had been in our 
rear, all the preceding day, and others before 
us, had placed themſelves, from top to bot- 
tom, on a very ſteep mountain, thickly cover- 
ed with trees and buſhes; on the other ſide of 
the river, under which, they knew we muſt 
paſs, as the water was too deep on our fide, 
and as that mountain was not ah hundred and 
fifty yards from the ſpot, on which we had flept, 
they had an opportunity of knowing our num- 
bers, and ſeeing which of us, were the Grand#- 
men, for as to external dreſs, we were all very 
much alike, in courſe jackets and trowſers. The 
Negroes therefore, permitted the advanced ſer- 
jeant, and his party, to paſs unnoticed, but 
the minute us Grande-men got under their am- 


buſh, a volley ſhot came down, which 'muſt 


have killed or wounded moſt of us, had they 
taken any aim, but they are ſuch cowards, that 
they lie down upon their bellies, ſtart up to 
fire per hazard, and then fink down, to re-load; 
ſeveral of the ſoldiers, for the militia were at 
ſome diſtance, though not out of gun ſhot, were 
mortally wounded, and the drummer, at our 
elbows, was ſhot through the wriſt : at this 
_ inſtant, the baggage Negroes, ' (ſeventy) who 
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( 62 ) 
had but juſt got their loads upon their heads, 
threw them down, and run away; and the 
militia, to a rhan, their officer excepted, (whom 
however we did not ſee) followed them. The 


vild Negroes at the ſame time, firing and call- 


ing out, Becara run away Becara run away, 
it is probable too, that we ſhould have followed, 
but fortunately, there were ſome large maſſes 
of the mountain which had caved down, and 
which lay in the middle of the ſtream, juſt 


under the foot of the ambuſh, and we took 


ſhelter behind them, but though wecould hear 
the Negroes and even converſe with them, 
not one was to be ſeen | ! our original ſtock of 
ſoldiers, did not exceed thirty, and to the beſt 
of my remembrance, we were not above fix- 
teen or ſeventeen behind the rocks, nor was it 
in our power, to reſtrain, that handful of men 
we had, from firing at the /moak only, of our 
enemies, till they had not a ſingle cartridge 
left The Surgeons inſtruments, and all the 
ſpare ammunition, with the proviſions, &c. 
was caſt down in the river above, and to ſay 
the truth, we durſt not run away, for the Ne- 
groes, only fired, when they could ſee a head, 


or an arm of any of our people, above the rocks, 


and there we ſtaid, more out of fear, than from 
any hopes of victory, up to our waiſts in water 
9 5 3h for 
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for * hours and a half, with a burning fun 
upon our heads, and in momentary apprehen- 
ſions, of being all taten alive, for I believe that 
fear, overcome the fear of immediate death, 
I own it was fo with me, and at length, how- 
ever, one of our men, was ſhot through the 
knee ! it was impoffible that he could have been 
fo wounded, from the ambuſh fide; and there- 
fore we naturally, and fearfully too, concluded, 
the Negroes had croſſed the river, either above 
or below us, and that they would inſtantly puſn 
in upon us, and take us alive, we therefore 
agreed to quit our place of ſhelter, and take 
our chance of their reſerved fire ; and put the 
' beſt face we could, upon our enemy, on the 
other ſide, with preſented, bnt unloaded arms, 
for Mr. Concannen, myſelf, and the ſurgeon 
only, had a few ſpare cartridges, we according- 
ly haſtily paſſed over the river, which was not 
forty yards, from the thicket, and was as 
thickly be-/pattered on our retreat, as by their 
firſt falutation, the men who were mortally 
wounded, and who perhaps never intended to 
move from the ſtones in the river on which 
they were repoſing for death, were fo alarmed, 
to think that their laſt minutes, were to be 
ſpent in the poſſeſſion, of ſuch enemies, defying 
their wounds, their agonies, and their miſeries, 


jumped | 
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jumped up and followed us, and one in parti- 
cular, who had been ſhot through the body, at 
the-firſt fire, received another bullet in at his 
back, and out at his belly, and yet not only 
went over with us, but actually clambered up a 
ſteep mountain, and there beſought us to diſ- 
patch him. Before we had been two minutes 
in the oppoſite wood, the militia lieutenant 
joined us, he had concealed himſelf behind atree, 
for what elſe could he do? and as we dread- 
ed a purſuit ; we aſcended as faſt as crippled, 
fatigued, and for myſelf, I will add, frighten- 
ed men could aſcend, the ſteepeſt mountains, 
during which we heard the horrid ſhouts, 
drums, and rejoicings of our victorious enemies 
in the river below; not only rejoicing over 
our falt beef, bread, hams, &c. &c. but bearing 
as we afterwards found, the heads of our dead 
men in triumph. The run away militia, got 
among the ſettlements the ſame evening, and 
had not their hinder wounds, contradicted their 
forward declarations; they would have made 
their neighbours believe they had fought vali- 
antly, I believe that a, report had prevailed, 
that Mr. Concannen, and the whole party, had 
run away, * that report aggravated Mr, Con- 
cannen's 


2 e e of any party, whether of militia, or regulars, that 
could ſtand againſt the ambuſhes of _— people. 
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cannen's 8 friends, and then it was as wickedly 
propagated that becauſe Mr. Concannen, the 
attorney general, and Mr. Trelawney the go- 
vernor, were upon bad terms, that the gover- 
nor had ſent his brother, the lieutenant, upon 
this hazardous expedition, with a handful of 
men, to ſacrifice him to the private reſentment, 
he bore to the attorney general. I am happy 
even at this diſtant period, however, to ſay; 
that Mr. Trelawney, was too wiſe, too good, 
4 and of too noble a diſpoſition; to be capable 
of any baſe, mean, or ſpiteful action. The 

_ town being found according to the information 
given us, is ſufficient to prove, that it was for 
the good of the ſervice only that ſuch orders 
were given, and that us, younger counſel of war, 
whom Mr. Concannen conſulted, led him into 
that diſaſterous ſituation, in ſpaniſh river, Mr. 
' Grenville, had a ſtatue erected to him, when 
he quitted his government of Barbadoes, where 
there were no wild Negroes to ſubdue; and if 
the inhabitants of Jamaica, had been as wiſe, 
as they were generous, they too ſhould have 
erected one, to Mr. Trelawney, before his door, 
at St. Jago, as the preſerver of the Iſland, and 
the author of their preſent quiet poſſeſſion of 
it. I muſt now return, to my brother officer, 
and fellow ſufferers, in ſpaniſh river ; Mr. Con- 
| F canne n ; 
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cannen, by ſtanding ſo many hours in the wa- 
ter, with a perpendicular ſun upon his head, 
and a mind deeply ſuffering no doubt upon 
many accounts, was ſuddenly ſeized with a 
violent fever. Before we aſcended the firſt 
ſteep mountain, but we thought it prudent, 
if practicable, to aſcend to the very higheſt, 
and with great difficulty, and crippled as we 
were, did ſo; the poor drummer, who had 
been wounded at the firſt onfet, got a ball 
through each thigh, when we retreated, and 
called loudly for water, or he could proceed 
he ſaid no further; Mr. Concannen, was in 
the ſame diſtreſſed condition, but not a drop 
- of water was to be had, my friend, and brother 
officer, then lay down, and deſired me to make 
the beſt of my way, with ſuch men as were 
able to follow me, and not to ſacrifice the 
whole to two or three, miſerable wretches un- 
"able to proceed. One of the ſoldiers, had a lit- 
tle hammock, made out of a barrack ſheet, 
at his back, and ſlinging that between two 
trees, we with much difficulty got Mr. Con- 
cannen into it, for he was a tall bulky man; 
he then procured water, but of his own making, 

in his hat, and from time to time, moiſtened 
his mouth with it, L ſay moiftened, for he durſt not 
indulge his appetite in ſwallowing it, for want 
| of 
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of the ſame powers of fupply | the night ap- 
proached, and as a profound ſilence was necel- 
fary, every man bore his wretched condition, 


without a groan, though we were all in a con- 
dition, I hope as bad as thoſe ſufferers in the 
hold at Calcutta, which has been ſo pathetical- 


ly related, by a ſtill furviving, and reſpectable 


ſufferer, Governor Holwell. For myſelf, I lay 


down upon my back, by the ſide of my brother 


officer, with my tongue out, and praying to 
god to let that dew fall, which is conſidered 
fatal to thoſe who expoſe themſelves to it. The 
next morning, providentially, we found an 
enormous cotton tree, the ſpurs of which, 
grew ſo fantaſtically, that they had formed 
a reſervoir of rain water, it was as black as 


coffee; but it was more acceptable, than a 


treaſure of gold, on the evening of that day 


we got to the ſea ſide, and among ſome inha- 


bitants where hoſpitality and humanity was 


not wanting, notwithſtanding the preſent hue 


and cry about ſlavery, cruelty, &c. 

Jamaica 1s an iſland as remarkable for longe- 
vity as any part of the known world, and I 
hope and believe, there are many people liv- 
ing there, and here too, who will remember 
this tranſaction, not only as it occaſioned much 
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converſation among the principal people of the 
iſland, relative to the ſlanderous reports about 
the governor and the attorney general, but as 
being our laſt act of hoſtility, as will appear 
in the next chapter, between the wild Negroes, 
and the civil inhabitants, a moſt important 
Era, in the annals of that wonderful, beau- 
tiful, and I will add, plentiful and luxurious 
iſland. | 


Nord but a mind rouzed to recol- 
lection, and awaken'd by the groſſeſt falſe- 
hoods, could have recalled ſo perfectly to my 
memory, tranſactions, which from the great 
diſtance of time, ſeemed to me but as a dream, 
though it may be obſer ved, that people in age, 
frequently forget the events of the year, and 
even the day in which they live, yet have a 
perfect recollection of what paſſed in their 
youth, About three months after this unfor- 
tunate run-away buſineſs in Spaniſh river, Go- 
vernor Trelawney, like the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, honoured me with a ſecond tryal, for I 
was again ordered out with a party of three 
hundred regular troops, under the: command 
of Captain Adair, we were in poſſeſſion of a 
priſoner, one of Captain, Quoha's people, and 
he too was one of their hornſmen, and under- 
| tool 
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took to lead us to their principal town, for at 
this time Quoha did not certainly know, that 
Cudjoe (the captain of the weſt end of the 
Iſland gang) had ſubmitted upon Governor 
Trelawney's terms. It was utterly impoſſible 
that thoſe two parties could have any kind of 
communication or - correſpondence with each 
other; our priſoner, the horn/man, was well 
aſſured however, that the weſtern gang had 
laid down their arms, and were in poſſeſſion 
of that for which they contended ; LIBER Tv, 
he aſſured us too, that we ſhould fail, if we 
attempted to poſſeſs ourſelves of their town 
by force : it was ſo ſituated, he faid, that no 
BODY of men, or ſcarce an individual could ap- 
proach it, that they would net have five or fix 
hours notice, by their detached watchmen, or 
out centinels; nothing but ocular demonſtra- 
tion, can convey a perfect idea of the ſteep 
and dangerous precipices we paſſed, and which 
men, wearing ſhoes, could not be ſo ſecure as 
Negroes, who being bare footed ; had toe jin- 
gers, as well as hands, to ſecure them from 
falling. After two or three days fatiguing 
march, the hornſman, conducted us to the foot 
of a very ſteep and high mountain, where we 
found. in the vale beneath, a plantation of 
' yams, plantanes, &c. he informed us that on 

the 
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the other fide, equally ſteep to. deſcend, ſtood 
their town, and, the only acceſſible way to it, 
was up a very narrow path, that holes were 
cut, from place to place, about four foot deep, 
all the way up, and down, with crutch ſticks 
ſet before them, for the entrenched ' Negroes, 
to reſt their guns upon, and that the firſt man 
who appeared would be fired at, and another 
Negroe ready loaded, to take his place for the 
next comer, in ſhort, that it would be impoſ- 
ſible tv lead our men in force, even to the top 
of the mountain, where the Negroes, who 
knew of our approach, were waiting for us; 
Captain Adair perceiving that force of arms 
would not do, to. my great fatisfaction, order- 
ed the horn/man to ſound his horn; the Ne- 
groes then were at no loſs to know that their 
mifling companion was with us, and they re- 
turned the ſalute, by ſounding theirs, but all 
this while, not a man of them was, to be ſeen ! 
we then hailed them with a trumpet, and told 
them we were come to agree, not to fight; 
that the governor had given Cudjoes people 


freedom, and that the fame terms were open 


to them; this account tallying exactly to. that 
which the poor Laird of Laharret had com- 
municated to them, had much weight, but 
when they were informed, that we were fl 


diers, . 
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diers, not militia, they were alarmed, obſerv- 
ing, that ſoldiers had no zatta, no mamma, and 
that one ſoldier dead, *tother tread upon him, 
however, after a long trumpet parle, they agreed - 
to ſend one of their Captains, in exchange, 
for one of ours, in order to ſettle preliminaries, 
and this being agreed, to our utter aſtoniſh- 
ment, we ſaw in an inſtant, an acre of under 
wood cut down, and that acre covered with 
Negroes | every man having cut down a buſh 
at one blow in the twinkling of an eye! ſaon 


after, terms being agreed to, we marched, or 


rather ' ſcrambled up the narrow path, and 
found at proper diſtances, the holes and 
crutches exactly as deſcribed by the horn/man ; 


when we had deſcended a path equally ſteep 


and narrow on the other ſide, and approached 
the town, it became wide enough to march 
our men in, two a breaſt, under the beat of 
drums, this novel appearance, to their women 
and children, ſeemed ſo terrible, that they 


could not ſtand it, but taking their children 


by their arms, run away with them into the 


woods; however, when our drums were ſilent, 


and the men inactive, they returned, one, or 
two, at a time, till all was quiet, as I was the 
hoſtage, and firſt in their town, I took up my 
abode at Captain 2oha's habitation, and it 
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Was ſome amuſement then to obſerve, wag 
what deteſtation his peccananes (children) were 
| bred, to feel againſt white men; for though 
they ſaw their father in civil ee be 
with me, they could not refrain from ſtriking 
their pointed fingers, as they would knives 
if they had been permitted, againſt my breaſt, | 
faying in deriſion, a becara—becara—4. e. 
white man ! white man! and here I had the 
mortification of ſeeing the poor /aird of Lahar- 
rets* under jaw, fixed as an ornament, to one 
of their hornſmen's horn, and we found that 
the upper teeth of our men, flain in Spaniſh , 
river, were drilled thro' and worn as ankle, 
and wriſt bracelets, by their Obea women, and 
ſome of the ladies of the firſt faſhion in town ; 
however, upon our informing .2uha, that ſuch 
objects were very painful to us, they did not 
appear the next day, I was very inquiſitive to 
know in what manner the poor /aird was put to 
death, but all I could obtain, upon that ſubject, 
Was, that he had pleaded his own cauſe, and 
the Negroes too, ſo well (for he was a man of 
ſenſe, and learning) that 2y0ha told me, he 
had put bracelets upon his wriſts, and deter- 
mined to have ſent kim down to Governor 
Trelawney, 


The lairds teeth were fo very particular, that ſome of our men 
gould have ſworn to the identity of the jaw bone. 
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Trelawney, with offers of ſubmiſſion upon the 
fame terms, the /aird had aſſured him, Cudjoe 
had accepted; but ſaid Quoha, when I conſulted 
dur Obea women, 1he oppoſed the meaſure, and 
| aid, him bring becara for take the town, ſo cut 
him head off. But God knows what the poor 
laird ſuffered, previous to that kind operation. 
The old Hagg, who paſſed ſentence of death 
upon this unfortunate man, had a girdle round. 
her waſte, with (I ſpeak within compaſs) nine. 
or ten different knives hanging in ſheaths. to 
it, many of which I have no doubt, had been 
plunged in human fleſh and blood; the ſuſcep- 
tible reader therefore can better conceive, than 
I can deſcribe, what my feels were, who had 
ſo lately eſcaped from ſome of her horrid ope- 
_ rations in the uſe of them. But in the midſt 
of this calm, and when we had reaſon to think ' 
was peace and ſecurity, an event took place, 
which had not only nearly loſt us the honor of 
making peace, and the iflands the benefit of it, 
but involved us in a civil war, for a militia 
colonel, was out at the ſame time, with a large 
party of his men, and hearing by ſome ſtrag- 
gling negroes, that Mr. Adair had brought the 
negroes to terms, he joined us at Trelawney 
town, and being of ſuperior rank to Adair, in- 
ſiſted upon it, that the terms of peace ſhould 
be 


(75) 
be ſent down in his, not Captain Adair's name; 


and this diſpute, between us regulars, and the 


Adair had put us all under arms, and if the 
militia colonel had not fubmitted, 1 verily be- 
lieve we ſhould have come to blows. The ne- 
groes could not be indifferent ſpectators to a 
ſcene of fuch confuſion, and ſo big with mif- 
chief, and it was with fome difficulty we could 


prevail upon Quoba to conſider himſelf, and his 


people ſafe, between two contending parties of 
white men; and if Quoha had not been a plan- 
tation /lave, who knew ſomething of the cuſ- 
toms, and manners, of the white people, all 
had been loſt, it was clear however, that the 
peace was. the a& of Captain Adair, though 
the militia colonel might aſſume, upon our 
junction, the command of the whole, but even 
that, Captain Adair would not ſubmit to. As 
Luoba ſpoke tolerable. good Engliſh, and ſeem- 
ed a reaſonable man, I queſtioned him very 
cloſely about the tranſaction in ſpaniſh river; 
and the fate. of thoſe wounded men whom we 
left there, but he anfwered my queſtions ſo 


cautiouſly, that it was plain the truth was 
not to be told, but when I aſked him what 
miſchief our random fire at their ſmoak had done; 


he ſharply replied, © maſſa you no ſee this hole in 
$3 | | my 
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" would have ruſhed i in upon us, and taken us 


n 
my cheek ? one 75 your ſhot bounce 6 again my gun, him 


fly up} and makeum,”” and he was the only man 


who loſt a drop of blood on their fide, on a day 
that we ſuffered ſo ſeverely, both in body, and 
mind. One of the liſtening negroes, to my 


- converſation with Quaba, then told me he had 


obſerved me in particular, after. we quitted the 
ambuſh, for when we left the river, and got into 
the thicket, I found a little keg of ſhrub, which 
one of our baggage negroes had caſt from his 


' © head, in the firſt flight, and a ſoldier near me, 


having a little tin pot at his girdle, we all took 
a potation from it, and a moſt ſeaſonable relief 
it afforded, after ſtanding along time up to our 
hips in water, with a vertical ſun upon our 
heads. I then queſtioned the negroe where he 
was at that time? it ſeems he and another ne- 


groe, had been hunting wild hog, and was not 


with the negroes in ambuſh, but the reports of 
our firing, had brought them to the ſpot, and 
they had concealed themſelves behind a large 
cotton tree, and ventured to fire only once, 
upon us, before we had left the river, and then 
it was, that the man was ſhot in the knee, and 


that ſhot it was, which determined us to quit the 


river; finding that we were fired upon from 
both ſides, and apprehenſive that the negroes 


alive, 


„ 
alive, for that only was our fear, we would have 
compounded for immediate death; but we 
dreaded the ſentence of death, and the execu- 
tions of it, from the hands of that horrid 
wretch, their Obea woman. Lhave been thus 
particular, as to this part of the buſineſs, be- 
cauſe the ingenious author of the hiſtory of Ja- 
maica, in ſpeaking of the peace made with the 


wild negroes by Governor Trelawney, has not 


mentioned it as #wo diſtinct acts, and with two 


ſeparate bodies of men, under different leaders, 
and quite unconnected, but as if it had been 
one act of grace; to one body of people; where- 


as, it was as diſtinct a matter, as making peace 
with the French, without including the Spani- 

ards, or the Spaniards without the French. 
This great and important ſervice rendered to 


that iſland, ſhould have been marked by the 


aſſembly with a ſtatue at St. Jago, before the 


governor's door, to the man, who preſerved 


their lives, and properties; and as they are a 


generous, a brave, and an hoſpitable people, 


I hope, when they fo properly place a ſtatue 
to Lord Rodney's memory for ſo gallantly de- 


fending them from an attack by ſea, that they 
will not forget, what they owe to him who ſe - 


cured them interior benefits of equal 1 importance 
1. their purſes and perſons, Though 1 it is fifty 
| years 
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years ſince theſe tranſactions took place, there 


can be no doubt but that there are many per- 
fons now living in England, and in Jamaica, 
who perfectly remember the two events I have 
been forced to relate in vindication of my mi- 
litary character, and if the falſe defamer, Mac- 
kittrick, does not produce the gentleman of 
& reſpectable character, nor thoſe to whom that 
reſpectable gentleman told it to at Bath, to confirm, 
that 1 had the /ole command” that I run away, 
that my ſerjeant obtained the victory, while 
J was boaſting of my own-proweſs” the candid 


.xeader will I am convinced agree with me, 


that the charge was baſe, wicked, cow- 


.ardly, and ſuch as no man, not utterly void 


of every ſenſe, of honor, conſcience, or 


rectitude! would have dared to have pub- 


iſhed. * 
CHAP. 


Let Mr. Mackittrick produce that gentleman of character, or the 
gentlemen to whom he related ſo circumſtantially this matter, and if they 
are really men of character, I hereby promiſe to acknowledge my ſhame 
in the publick papers; but I ſhall expect Mr. Mackittrick for ever to 
hide his head among the barren hills, which gave ſuch a wretch life, 
If he cannot, and I tell him he cannot; the man does not live who can 


ay it, not even he who wrote it, durſt not. 
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1 N conſequence of theſe two ſinarting expediti- 
ons againſt the wild negroes, and hearing that 
there was a talk of raiſing ten regiments in 

England, I applied to Mr. Trelawney for fix 
months leave of abſence, and having obtained 


that indulgence, Captain Wyndham, of the 


Greenwich man of War, was ſo obliging, to 
give me a paſſage home with him, in which 

ſhip 1 bore my ſhare in two of the greateſt ca- 
lamities, to which mariners are ſubje&t :— 


Fire, And WATER ; for in the windward paſ- 


ſage, during very fine weather, and ſmooth 
water ; the cooper dropped a lighted candle 
into a half puncheon of rum, which was goed 
in the after hatch-way ; and which ſtood upon 
many others. The fire burſt forth with great 


fury, even to flame up to main-top ! all-com- 
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mand inſtantly ceaſed, and ſuch a ſcene of con- 
fuſion took place, as is utterly undeſcribable. 
Captain Wyndham, and his firſt lieutenant Mr. 
Crookſhanks, (now living) afliſted by the other 
officers, and ſuch men as'were not deprived of 
reaſon (for I ſaw many who were) exerted all 
their {kill and prudence, in extinguiſhing the 
flames, by covering the ſpirits with water, for 


had they ſtopped the bunghole, as ſome propoſ- 


ed, it is probable the air within, would have 
been. fo rariſied, as to burſt the veſlel, and ſet 
all the dry materials on fire alſo. Fourteen 
fail of Merchantmen, which were under our 
convoy, ſeeing the condition we were in, and 
knowing that our guns were all ſhotted, ſtood 
off. The men had left the wheel, and the 

| ſhip, with her fails ſet, took her own courſe 1 a 
during this time, or a great part of it, I was 
the only perſon upon the quarter deck, for 
there were more about the fire than could be 
of ſervice, and I experienced a ſecond tryal, al- 
moſt equal to that in ſpaniſh river. In bad 
weather ſailors will obey orders, but in a 
ſhip on fire, it is every man, à dram out of his 
own bottle, and I believe many bottles were 
poured down during that, time; for either a 
temporary madneſs, or extreme drunkenneſs, 


| ſeemed to have taken place, among the greateſt 
| part 


GS 
part of the crew. Some were crying, many 
were raving, ſome laughing, while others were 
endeavouring to get the boats over the fide ; 
yet I am firmly perſuaded, had the ſhip been 
burnt, thoſe men who preſerved a little reflec- 
tion, and reſolution, would have been ſaved. 


The water was perfectly ſmooth, and though 


the Merchantmen ſtood off, all their boats 
would have been out, the minute the ſhip had 
blown up, not only to fave the people, but 
many looſe things which ſuch a ſudden explo- 


ſion, muſt neceſſarily ſet on float; it was a 


trying time with us all, and as I had nothing 
to do, but to conſider my own ſafety, I ſecur- 
ed an oar, and laid it upon the netting of the 
quarter deck, determining, if the fire gained 
upon the ſhip, to periſh by water, rather than 
fire, or to ſave myſelf by ſwimming, and float- 
ing with my oar. However the good ſenſe and 
prudence of thoſe about the fire got the better 
of it, and peace and order again took place. 
As we had not only Commodore Brown, the 
late Sir William Burnaby, and ſeveral ladies 
paſſengers, the ſociety, on board was very 
agreeable, and much heightened by the oblig- 
ing conduct of Captain Wyndham ; one of the 


beſt bred gentlemen in the britiſh navy, but 
when we got into the latitude of Bermudas, we 
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were taken by a gale of wind, or rather by a 
furious ſtorm, ſuch as landmen cannot con- 
ceive, and ſuch as few ſeamen ever experience, 
if I miſtake not, we run eleven knots (miles) 
under our bare poles, we then attempted to 
lye to, but the ſhip would not bear it, and we 
were obliged to run before it, a under fore fail, 
while we were in this ſituation, the mountai- 
nous ſea which followed us, becalmed the 


fore fail, and the ſea made a breach over us, 


and with ſuch force too, that the poop, the 


cabins beneath it, and all the upper works were 


fo ſtove in, that the, great cabin was laid quite 


open, and fluſh with the main deck, Sir Wil- 


ham Burnaby's hammock and mine, flung 
ſide by ſide, at this time, in the gun-room, 
and the ſea, which came pouring down the 
hatch ways in ſuch quantities, induces us to 


believe, that the ſhip was under water, and that 
we had no longer to live, than till ſhe was fill- 


ed between decks, but as I fat in my hammock, 
with my face to the tiller- head, the canvas hav- 
ing been. beat in, I perceived light, for it was 
juſt at break of day that this pooping ſea had 
broke over us. I then got out of my ham- 
mock, and with difficulty, in my ſhirt only, 
gained the deck, but good God! what a fight 
did it exhibit, there lay poor old Commodore 
| Brown ; 


( 83 3 
Brown; ladies, both black and white, naked 
among the fragment of furniture, bedding, 
ſheets, blankets, all helter-fielter without any 
covering, but their wet ſhirts and ſhifts, and 
poor captain Wyndham, a cripple with the gout, 
holding himſelf from being blown overboard, by 
the main. heet; I crawled, (for I could not walk) 
to Commodore Brown, and aſked if I could ren- 
der him any fervice: he ſaid a few dry blankets, 
would be of uſe to the poor ladies, and as Sir 
William's hammock and mine, were perfectly 
dry, I got down again into the gun room, and 
having ſecured two or three blankets, and a pot 
of ginger (which coſt me ſeven pounds ſterling) 


I attempted to make my way up again, but a 


ſea broke over us which not only threw me 
down the hatch-way, but broke my pot of gin- 
ger, which the jacks, ſopped as it was, in ſalt 
water, and dirt, devoured in an inſtant. It is 
very ſingular, that though all the after cabins 
were waſhed away, and even the bedſteads on 
which ſome of the paſſengers lay were ſplinter- 
ed, no one was maimed, wounded, or waſhed 
overboard | The paſſengers, ladies and all, were 
got down into the purſer's cabin, and bread 
room, and the gale continued in its greateſt 
force, I think for more than eight and forty 
hours; I have been much at ſea, and in what 
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has been called by ſeamen very hard gales of 
wind, but they were mere breezes to this Ber- 
mudian gale, Upon my arrival in England, 
I found ten new regiments were to be raiſed, 
ſix of marines, and four of foot, my brother, 
who was then at Cambridge, ſent me aletter to 
Mr. Townſhend, and directed me to deliver it 
myſelf, either in townor country, and upon en- 
quiry, I found Mr. Townſhend was upon a vilit, 
with that great and good man, Mr. Poyntz, at 
Mitcham, and thither I went with poſt horſes, for 
no ſuch thing as a poſt chaiſe exiſted in thoſe 
days, it was very ſevere weather, and I arrived 
there ſo froſt bitten, that I could not have re- 
turned even to Reading. Mr. Poyntz there- 
fore humanely invited me to ſtay a day or two, 
as he kindly termed it, to warm myſelf, and 
then faid he, part of my family, who are going 
to London, can give you a corner in my coach, 
and I went back, with an open letter in my 
pocket from Mr. Townſhend to Sir William 


Lounge. This letter (was not written in a 


court favor ſtyle) but to deſire I might be pro- 


moted in the new raiſed corps to the rank of 


captain, which was accordingly done, being ap- 
pointed Captain lieutenant to Brigadier Jeffe- 
ries's marine regiment of foot, for at that time 
the marines were independent of the admiralty 
board. 


hs. 
board. Our head quarters was fixed at South- 
ampton, and after two or three months ſucceſs- 
ful recruiting, I was ordered to quarters. - A 
few days after my arrival there, fourteen or 
ſifteen officers, all ſtrangers to each other, were 
collected to eat our firſt regimental dinner together, 
and here I hope I ſhall be excuſed, if I relate a 
very unfortunate circumſtance which aroſe even 
before I had drank a glaſs of wine with my 
brother officers. I am well aware that events 
of fuch' a nature ought not to come from the 
pen of either party, but as Jemmy Makittrick has 
charged me with want of ſpirit among the 
blacks, | hope to be pardoned, if I relate part 
at leaſt, of my conduct among my white brethren 


at Southampton, for previous to our ſitting 


down at dinner, obſerving one of the compa- 
ny to have his hand ſupported by a black filk 
{ling, I aſked by what accident he had ſuffered ? 
he replied that he had been involved in 
a fray at Portſmouth the evening before, and 


that two of his fingers had been cut off. It 


was natural to aſk him what company he had 
been in? he named ſeveral, and among them 
Lieutenant Briggs, a gentleman whom I knew 


and eſteemed, and who was juſt appointed to 


that vacancy, which my promotion had 


made in the company at Jamaica. I was aſto-: 
niſhed, and concerned, obſerving that Mr. 
| Chee Briggs 
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( 86 ) | 
Briggs was my friend, and particular acquain- 


tance; he may be your acquaintance, replied 


the wounded gentleman, but I aſſure you he 
is not your friend, for he abuſed you in the 
groſſeſt terms, intimating at the ſame time that it was 
lucky the wind was not eaſterly, or he would have 
been ſailed for Jamaica. | underſtood by this 
hint, what was expected, for it ſeems the abuſe 
Mr. Briggs had beſtowed upon me, had been 
imparted to all the company. And here I muſt 
obſerye that this young man had run out a 
very pretty fortune, and was ſo diſtreſſed, as 
to go over to Jamaica, a cadet in the, company 
to which I belonged ; that I had pitied his con- 
dition, that he eat often with me, was ſome- 
times aſſiſted with a little pocket money from 
mine; and that we never had the leaſt difler- 
ence together, that I had rejoiced to hear he 
had ſucceeded me in the commiſſion I quitted, 

and that if I had been aſked his character, l 
ſhould have mentioned him as a genteel well 
bred young man, for whom I had a real * 
and regard. . 


The reader may eaſily conceive my ſituation 
at dinner, with fourteen or fifteen gentlemen, 
who would never have eat again with me per- 
haps, had Mr. Briggs been failed, I therefore 

made 


/ 


( 47.) 
made. a ſhort meal, drank the gentlemens 
healths, and deſired them to fuſpend their judg- 
ment for a few hours, as I underſtood Mr. 
Briggs was {till at Portſmouth, and that I would 
endeavour to ſee him before I flept, or eat 
again. I was at this time a very young man, 
and neither the colony of Georgia, nor the moun- 
tains and wild negroes in Jamaica, had given me 
much opportunity of knowing how to conduct 
myſelf, upon an occaſion ſo very novel and un- 


expected ; but as the late General Sir Richard - 


Lyttleton, was one of the company, and 
though not older than myſelf, I knew he had 


been page to the Queen, and much better ac- 


quainted with life than me, I ſent for him out, 
and deſired him not only to honor me with his 
advice, how to proceed at that time, but to 
give his aſſiſtance throughout the whole affair, 
provided I acted with that ſpirit which 1 ought, 
and which he approved. Mr. Lyttleton faid 
many polite things upon the occaſion, thought 
himſelf particularly honoured, and being ſin- 
gled out from ſo many brother officers, equally 
zealous to ſerve me, and then obſerved, that 
Mr. Briggs muſt be a paltroon, to have ſo 
nearly timed his indecent attack, upon an abſent 
gentleman, therefore ſaid he, do not challenge 


him but cane him ſoundly, and tell him he will 
find 
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find you ready for him whenever he is at leiſure 
to call upon you at Southampton ; adding, that 
I ſhould thereby interrupt his preſent voyage, 
and render him the challenger. With theſe in- 
ſtructions I inſtantly took my leave of Mr. Lyt- 
tleton, and ſet off for Portſmouth, it was in 
the month of April, and the day that Admiral 
Cavendiſh gave a ball, upon being elected 
member for that city. I did not find the young 
gentleman at his lodging, but while I was wait- 
ing for him at the coffee houſe, ſaw him 
ſtanding at the King's Arms Tavern door, very 
elegantly dreſſed, for the ball, and to do his 
perſon juſtice, he was a very elegant man, 
he had a ſword on, and a cane in his hand, 
and as I had only a ſword, and a ſmall riding 
ſtick, I drew a more ſubſtantial one out of a 


bundle, which ſtood to be ſold at the next door, 


and without ſtaying to pay the owner for it, 
I determined to pay Mr. Briggs with it, I believe 
he ſaw me draw it out, for before I got. over 
to him, he was as white as the paper I am now 
writing upon, my word, and my blow went 
in uniſon, at his head, and brought forth 
blood enough to ſpoil half a dozen brocade 


waiſtcoats, he did not draw his ſword, but 
ſtruck at me with his cane, I then followed my 
blows, till I had ſhivered my ſtick to pieces 


aver 


| ( 8 ) 

over him, and than I took him, ſtick and all, 
and laid him at full length in the gutter of the 
high ſtreet, before the King's arms door, gave 
him a blow or two with his own cane, and told 
him he would find me at his ſervice at South- 
ampton whenever he had any further com- 
mands for me. Portſmouth being a garriſon 
town, we were both, in an inſtant put under 
arreſt by the Governor, and the next morning 
according to Eliquette Militaire brought before 
him to ſhake hands and be friends, and then we 
were ſet at liberty, but as Mr. Briggs was not in 
a condition to take notice of his drefſi ing for the ball, 
at that time ſo I told him again, where I was 
to be ſpoken with, and returned to Southamp- 
ton. The next morning I was informed Mr. 
Briggs was dangerouſly ill, indeed it was with 
difficulty he could be brought before the go- 
vernor, to perform the Etiquette Militaire, to 


take off his arreſt; I then returned to South- 


ampton, again letting Mr. Briggs know, where 
I was to be found, ſhould he hereafter have any 
commands for me, but before I had been two 
days at quarters, (where I was very well receiv- 
ed by Captain Lyttleton, and my brother offi- 
cers) notice came up, that Briggs was dying. 
Captain Smyth, a natural ſon to Sir Thomas 
| Lyttleton, and conſequently a natural brother to 
Captain 


On ap, 

Captain Lyttleton, was then commander of a 
ſhip of war, at Spithead, and bound for New- 
foundland, Captain Lyttleton therefore went 
down to Portſmouth, to procure me a birth - 
with his brother upon that ſtation, till it might 
be deemed ſafe for me to return, in caſe of 
Briggs's death, however about a fortnight after 
I received the following letter from my adver- 
ſary. Sir, I came laſt friday in expectation 
* of ſecing you, but being diſappointed in my 
« deſign, I ſend you this, which is to acquaint 
e you, that the ill treatment I have had from 
« you obliges me inſiſt upon ſeeing you to mor- 
„row, the 11th of May, 1741, between the 
hours of ten in the morning, and two in the 
« afternoon, and that you will ſend me word 
e by the bearer what hour, and what place, 
d otherwiſe you may depend upon my poſting 
« you in every place I come in.“ 

HUTTON BRIGGS. | 


May 10, T74T. 


P. S. If you come alone or bring a friend, 
let me know.“ 


The reader will perceive that the poſtſcript 
to Briggs's letter conveys more than meets the 
He, conſidering the rough manner he had been 

treated 


| {9.3 

treated at Portſmouth. | After conſultin g Cap. 
tain Lyttleton, I replied that I would meet him 
upon Titchfield common the next day at one 
o' clock, that Captain Lyttleton would honour 
me with his attendance as my ſecond, and that 
I ſhould bring a caſe of piſtols, and a ſword, . 

and expected him to do the fame, ſoon after 
our arrival upon the common on horſe back, 
and conſequently booted and ſpurred, Mr. 
Briggs, dreſſed like a dancing maſter, appeared 
in a chaiſe and one, accampanied by a Lieuten- 
ant Morgan, who propoſed to Mr. Lyttleton, 
that if I would aſk Mr. Briggs's pardon, the 
matter might be /o ſettled, this not being agreed 
to, Mr. Briggs, who was a good ſwords-man, 
and had often given me inſtructions with florets 
in Jamaica, was aſked where his piſtols were ? 
he had none he ſaid, his arms were on board »f 
ſhip, that a ſword was a gentleman's weapon, 
and began to bind up his right arm with a filk 
handkerchief ; being in boots and ſpurs, and my 
adverſary in pumps, I objected much to decid- 
ing the matter with ſwords, and Mr. Lyttleton 
offered Briggs his choice of three caſes, his on, 
mine, or his ſervants, but Briggs abſolutely 
objected to uſe either, and flouriſhed his ſword ; 
Mr. Lyttleton, then obſerved to me, that he 
was a coxcomb, and that he believed he was a 
coward 
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coward alſo, however ſaid he take him with his 
own weapon; I accordingly did ſo.—For the 
reſt many of Sir Richard Lyttleton's friends 
are {till living, to whom I know he related the 
tranſaction ; “ and therefore I ſhall only ſay, 
that Briggs did not kill me ; here I muſt obſerve, 
that three months as Mr. Briggs did 
me the favor of a viſit at Southampton, to know 

my commands for Jamaica, and then I aſked, 
| him, what could have induced him to ſpeak 
ſo diſreſpectfully of one who had always eſteem- 
ed him? now it is to be obſerved that his 
chriſtian name was Hutton, and that he had a 
rich aunt of that name in Weſtminſter, who 
was a very intimate acquaintance of my mother 
and ſiſters ; ſo intimate, that the fooliſh neigh- 
bours, imagined the old lady had left her 
whole fortune to my mother and ſiſter, and as 
Mr. Briggs found ſhe had been told, ſome ex- 
traordinary tales of his extravagance, he had 
conceived. me to be the tatler of thoſe tranſ- 
actions, in order to deter his aunt from leaving 
it to him, but he had been ſince convinced, that 
I did not even know they were related, and 
beſide his aunt was then dead, and had proper- 
ly 
* Lord Barrington, was at that time a particular Friend of Sir Richard's, 
and I believe Mr. Monckton, now an eminent Surgeon at Southampton, 


was behind the Hedge. Lord Bari ington is no Friend of mine, but he is 
a Man of truth and honor. 
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ly diſpoſed of her fortune to her own relations, 
not to mine; this ſtory ſhould not have ap- 
peared here, if I had not been ſo baſely charged 
with running away from the wild negroes, and 
| beſide, however wrong duelling may be deem- 
ed, for {light offences, there are ſome, which 
according to the preſent mode among mankind, 
and particularly among military men, which 
cannot be decided otherwiſe; had Briggs been 
failed for Jamaica, I might ſoon have been in 
the ſame Situation with ſome officer of my own 
corps. | 


ANECDOTE _ 
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LORD CHANCELLOR THURLOW: | 


Havmn tired myſelf, and my reader with 
too much on one in/egnificant” Being, which I 
hope will be pardoned, as it is a juſtification of 
my military character. I ſhall change the ſubject 
to a man of the firſt importance in the kingdom, 
and relate the ſingular manner in which Lord 
Thurlow did me the honor of making me perſo- 
nally known to him. It was at Bath, in the year 
1780, when he came thither for the benefit of 
his health, It may prove uſeful to many 
others, both in a phyſical and political light, 
for 


1 
for at that time I had no knowledge of his lord- 
ſhip, further than that he had been with my 
reſpectable friend Mr. Madocks, one of my 
council at the bar of the court of chancery, and 
the houſe of Lords, in an unſucceſsful cauſe, 
whereby TI loſt ten thouſand pounds, contrary to 
the opinion, not only of both thoſe able men, 
but of the late Lord Chief Juſtice Willes, and 
Sir Dudley Ryder. His lordſhip: came fo ill to 
Bath that the general opinion was he could not 
recover, his diſorder was bilious in an high de- 
gree; he however walked up to my hermitage, 
in company with a lady, and ſeemed much pleaſ- 
ed with a romantic ſpot I was then building a 
hermit's neſt upon. Excluſive of his rank, I was 
charmed with his free and eaſy manner of con- 
verſation, he obſerved that I had choſen a bit 
of ground to which nature had been very libe- 
ral, and ſuch as might be improved to advan- 
tage; I then told his lordſhip if I poſſeſſed any 
talent, it was the earlieſt and humbleſt of all; 
that of cottage making, and informed him, that I 
once bought athatched cottage for five and forty 
guineas, which had fince been ſold for two 
thouſand. Why ay, ſays my lord, that is Fe- 
liatow cottage, is it not? adding, I know it, 
and by my faith I think it worth but five and 
forty pounds now : I thought this but a courſe 
9 compliment, 
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compliment, ſo I roughed him again in my turn, 
which he not only took in good part, but re- 
plied, you will come and dine with me not- 
withſtanding that; nothing could betray better 
ſenſe, or better temper than ſuch a reply from 
ſuch a man as his lordſhip, to ſuch a man as me. 
Upon further converſation, I obſerved, that by 
his. lordſhip's completion, and other ſymp- 
toms, he certainly had ſtones in the gall blad- 
der ; how ſhould you know that ? becauſe I am 
the firſt and beſt gall doctor in England :—who 
made you ſo? five and twenty years dreadful 
ſufferings under that moſt painful of all diſor- 
ders, and if your lordſhip will permit, if you 
have that diſorder, I will not aſk, but tell you 
what the ſymptoms are you ſuffer under. He 
deſired I would breakfaſt with him the next 
morning, and- was fatisfied he had every rea- 
ſon to believe my conjecture was well founded. 
I then informed him I had paſſed ſeven and 
twenty gall ſtones in one day, and aſſured him 
that art, not phyſic, was alone to be uſed to 
remove them ; he deſired me to explain it, and 
after aſſuring his lordſhip, I pretended not to 
poſſeſs any phyſical or anatomical knowledge, 
but what extreme perſonal ſufferings had woe- 
fully inſtructed me with; I obſerved that the 
coagulated bile concretions generally formed 

| with 


© FF. TY 3 5 
with. irregular mulberry like external ſurfaces, | 
and conſequently when nature (which is al- 
ways aiming to: diſcharge morbid matter) 


5 forced them into the gall duct, their rough 


coats irritated the duct ſo as to create 
not only exquiſite pain, but frequently immi- 
nent danger; that the firſt thing therefore to 
be done was to render the externals of the 
gall ſtones perfectly ſmooth, and that could 
only be effected, by a hard trotting horſe. I 
then enquired whether he walked, or trotted 
his? he walked him, for trotting he obſerved 
hurt him; for that very reaſon he ſhould ride 
one of his coach horſes, obſerving that were 
I to put ſome par- boiled peas into a bladder, 
and hook to my button hole, I could ride a 
horſe from London'to York, without cruſh- 
ing them, but that I could not trot from Lon- 
don to Turnham-Green, - without hs 
them into one mas. 8 | 


vo bes: 3 


- ® The c ( 
üttle known to the modern phyſicians, till about the year 2750, 
. when Doctor Coe, of Chelmsford, wrote a very ingenious treatiſe 
upon that ſubject. My mother died of that diſorder, and I had 
ſuffered grievouſly under it for many years, before I knew the 
cauſe, yet it is, and probably always was, = rey common dif- 
| - order, 
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I am the more particular in this relation, be- 
cauſe I am confident I am right, and that horſe 
excerciſe, keeping the body gently open, and a 
free uſe of laudanum, twenty, thirty, or forty 
drops, every hour, when the ſtones are paſſ- 
ing, and a tepid Bath, is all that can be done, 
to relieve the intolerable pain, and ſave the 


patient, I am convinced too, that ſtones, or 


coagulated bile, which a trotting horſe either 
paſſed, or ſeparated, was the cauſe of his Lord- 
ſhip's rapid recovery, for he trotted himſelf 
from that day, in a few weeks, to be ſo well 


recovered, as to deſire all my family, to do, as 
" I had 


order, and conſequently miſmanaged; drams and all hot 
things are miſchievous, among the many curious anatomical prepara- 
tions of the late ingenious Dr. Frank Nicholls is the gall bladder of a 
woman much extended, and quite full of innumerable gall-ſtones, three 
mulberry coated ones are in the duct, which cauſed her death, yet they are 
not one third of the ſize I paſſed with ſmooth ſurfaces, I am aſſured that 


few men die who have not concretions in the gall bladder, in the Hotel 


Dieu at Paris, all who die there are opened, and in all, gall ſtones are 


found, Mackittrick has layghed at Coes book, Dr. Heberden has highly 
commended it, and if I miſtake not, has acknowledged himſelf inſtruct- 
ed by it. The Rev. Mr. Smith who died lately at Bath, according to 
the account of Dr. Parry, a very ingenious and obſerving phyſician, had 
two thouſand nine hundred gall ſtones in the gall bladder, yet he never 
ſuſpected it to be the cauſe of his diſorder, as the ſtomach is the ſeat of 
life, may we not naturally conelude, that a due and regular flow of bile 
is the firſt and principle concoction in the preſervation of health? it 
ſeems by its ſituation, to be better ſecured than even the heart, from 
any external injury, and is in a great meaſure out the reach even of 
medicine, and can be operated upon only by that which effects the 
whole frame, opium. . 
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I had frequently done before; to eat a parting 
dinner with him before he left Bath. I cannot 
be ſo vain, as to ſuppoſe a man of his abilities, 
could find any entertainment in my company, 
and therefore I may fairly impute the many 
tete d tete dinners I was honoured with at his 
table, aroſe from an idea that I had contributed 
to ws preſervation of his health, and life. 


Before his lordſhip left Bath, he took occa- 
ſion to mention the ſenſe he had of my atten- 
tion to him, and mentioning the unfortunate 
cauſe he had been a party in, on my behalf, 
at the bar of the houſe of Lords, aſked me in 
what he could ſerve me? Soon after his Lord- 
ſhip's return to London, I took the liberty to 
mention to him a young Clergyman, the ſon 
of my particular friend, a young man of un- 
common good parts, of much learning, and 
of irreproachable character, and hinted to his 
Lordſhip, the affecting ſtory of Swift's two 
{cholars, one of whom, (a ſcrub,) who be- 
came high in life, while the virtuous man, of 
learning and abilities, died an obſcure vicar, 
and was faid after ſtarving out a long life, “ zo 
<* have been thought a notable man in his youth.” 
Now ſaid I my Lord, if you knew this young 
man, as well as I know him, he would not 
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2 n ch n advocate as I am, if thirifore.- 
your Lordſhip will give him a living, I will - 


furniſb him with a woife. Lord Thurlow anſwer- 
ed my letter by the ſame poſt, he approved 


much he {aid of my plan,; but doubted whe- 


ther he tous then able to fet him up? ſuch a re- 
ply, from fuch a man, as the Lord Chancellor, 
to ſuch a man as myſelf; 1 conceived, and 
alas! /o did more than me, to be a. promiſe, his 
Lordſhip however did not think it fo; becauſe 
his enemies allow, that among his many good 
qualities, one is, that he never breaks his word. 
His Lordſhip's letter however kept the · young 
man and two more in ſuſpenſe for ſome years; 


my daughter indeed was more fortunate, for ſhe 


has been provided for by that unerring Lox, 
of the wHoLE UNIVERSE, who ſees what is 


beſt for his creatures, and whoſe DECREES are 


unalterable. That my readers may not ſup- 
Poſe I have been boaſting of higher marks of 
his Lordſhip's partiality, and favor, than be- 
comes me; I here preſume to give a copy of 
one of the many polite marks of his Lordſhipꝰs 
attention to me, while he was on his valetudi- 

narian viſit at Bath. 


1 5 „ ware, Aug. 26th, 1780. 
Mn The Chancellor preſents his beſt reſpects to 
« Mr. Thickneſſe, and returns him many | 
e „ thanks 
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& thanks for a very agreeable morning's amuſe- 

„ ment, and for the many important advices, 

and uſeful truths, he met with. It ſeems to 

be the moſt uſeful way of teaching; but it 

« certainly is the moſt pleaſant to hear the ſage 
* ridentum dicere verum *. 


; | After impatiently waiting a year or two, 1 
determined to go abroad, and deſired his Lord- 
ſhip would permit me to have the honor of 


waiting upon him on my way through Lon- 


don to Bruſſells, to which requeſt I received a 
flattering anſwer, and as his Lordſhip had of- 
ten conſidered a wonderful piece of art in my 
Poſſeſſion, as the firſt of its kind, and the only 
one in England, I took it with me to town, 
and deſired his permiſſion to put another man's 
head into his houſe in a country, where I had 
at that time, no place to put my own in! juſt 
as I came to his door I found his Lordſhip pre- 
| paring to go in form, to the court of chance- 
"Wi ry, 

The above card was wrote by his lordſhip, after reading the Vale- 
tudinarians Bath Guide, wherein the mode of getting rid of the gall 
ſtones, is particularly pointed out, and which by his Lordſhips permiſ- 
ſion I dedicated to him, 1 may ſay with truth too, that I have had a 
laige correſpondence with many gentlemen and ladies, to whom I am 
not perſonally known, on gall ſtone complaints, and have the ſatisfac- 


tion of knowing the methods I have uſed, have been Apa tried 
by many, nay by all. 


„ | 
ry, I therefore concealed my two heads, till he 
was gone, and then made my depoſit in his 
library, where I found, and confounded, the 
Biſhop his brother, by the fight of it, I then 
took my departure from Bruſſells, and ſaw nor 
heard any more of his Lordſhip, while he was 
Chancellor, but on my way from Spa to Eng- 
land, I met Lord Thurlow at the Hotel de 
Bourbon at Liſle. He received, me with marks 
of freedom and favor, and told me my depoſit 
was ſafe and at my ſervice in great Ormond 
Street, whenever I choſe to ſend for it. The 
truth is, I never intended to have ſent for it, 
had he not given me this hint to remove it, 
but I underſtood by that hint, his filence, and 
indeed his being out of power, that I had 
reckoned without my hoſt. His Lordſhip 
however, honoured me with his name as a ſub- 
ſcriber to my Pais Bas Journey, and ſent me 
his five guinea ſubſcription, ſoon after, looſe 
his grooms leather breeches pocket, in a man- 
ner I thought rather indelicate, from a great 
fortunate Lord, to a little unfortunate private 
gentleman, and 1 ſhewed my reſentment to it, 
© by a very ſevere letter, which I dare fay he 
threw into the fire, without reading it, as he 
has done hundreds of letters from men of 


„„ WY 


C 


received the following poſt letter with a bank 
note of twenty five pounds encloſed. 


„ This comes from one who eſteems you, 
« and has been obliged to you, though he has 
reaſon to believe you think otherwiſe, the 
encloſed note he hopes will diſcharge the pe- 
„ cuniary obligation, and he wiſhes he could 
„ with the ſame eaſe diſcharge that of grati- 
* tude. This is a ſecret, and it is deſired it 
“ may remain ſo, when he ſees you he will 


5 reveal himſelf,” 


The letter I had wrote to his Lordſhip, when 
he ſent me his five guinea ſubſcription, and an- 
other not leſs ſevere upon the untimely death of 
my daughter, ſhut out all idea hen that the 
bank note came from Lord Thurlow, and as 
any man's gueſſes in ſuch a caſe, muſt be con- 
fined to a few, I wrote to thoſe few, whom I 
ſuſpected, but it ſtill remained in enigmatical 
obſcurity, Lord Keppel was one whom I ſuſ- 
peed, not from his generoſity, (for I knew 
he had none) but from his juſtice, however he 
was obliged, by the laſt letter he ever wrote, 
to ſay © it was not me.” At length I ſuſpected 
it came from a GREATER MAN, and wrote to 
his private ſecretary, ſtating the particulars, 
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and as it is ſaid ſilence gives conſent, 7 muſt 


_ conclude, from the polite dition of the card, 


and its accompaniment, it came from Lord 


Chancellor Thurlow, and I therefore thus pub- 
lickly render him my thanks; he treated me, 
T thought with neglect, I reſented it with Seve- 


rity, but as he is, I verily believe, -in his judi- 
cial Capacity, ſuch as I have repreſented him 

to be in the dedication to the valetudinarians 
Bath Guide, long may he live to ſend the van- . 
quiſhed ſuitors away, ſatisfied by the argu- 
ments they have heard, that they had been 
miſtaken in their claim ; ſuch a life, entruſted 


with a place of ſuch infinite importance to 


equity, and juſtice, is invaluable, and if I 
contributed to the lengthening of it, I have 
been amply rewarded. I confeſs I was led to 


expect, from the partiality I had experienced, 


ſomething more; for when a very powerful 
man, ſays to his inferior, you have been un- 
fortunate, ſelf-love conſtrues it into a favo- 
rable turn, when I ſolicited a mark of that 
good man Lord Rockingham's favor, alas! at 
the laſt levy he appeared, he held my hand 
between his, and added, to my arguments, 
what his Lordſhip thought ſtill ſtronger, than 
what I advanced, by ſaying aye Mr. Thick. 
nee, and the pu of a Peer. No looks, no 
face; 
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face; no words; could imply 2 more deter- 
mined reſolution to fulfil his intention, and a 
certain nobleman ſoon after told me, that his 
Lordſhip's death was a fatal blow to me, as 

well as a great national loſs, for ſurely if there 
- ever lived a truly good man, the —_ * 
W was cn | 
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A WILTSHIRE ESQ. NOW LIVING. 


ABOUT the year 1749 Mr. Qu came in- 
to the lobby of the rooms at Bath, it was after 
dinner. Quin was what he would call in an- 
other man, /ack-mellow ; at this time I was in 
converſation with the Eſquire to whom Quin 
walked as ſteadily up, as he could, and putting 
his heels upon the Eſquire's toes, made them 
craſh again / and then without ſaying a word, 
walked off. Whether pain, ſurpriſe ; or timi- 
dity, overcome the Eſquire's upper-works I can- 
not ſay, but as ſoon as he could ſpeak, he aſk- 
ed me whether I had obſerved Quin's conduct, 


and whether I thought it was an accident, or 
done 


2 Ts ed 
done with deſign to affront him? I recollected, 
that upon ſome occaſions, the truth was not 
to be ſpoken, and thinking this one; I replied, 
that Quin had been drinking and probably did 
not know, what he was about ; but the next 
morning, meeting him on the parade, I aſked 
him why he ſo treated a good natured man, 
with the whole weight of his body corporate ? 
d—n him, replied the comedian, putting on 
one of his moſt contunding looks; the fellow, 
ſaid he, invited me to his houſe in Wiltſhire, 
laid me in damp ſheets; and ſeduced my ſer- 
vant : fed me too, with red veal, and white 
bacon ; ram mutton, and bull beef; adding, 
and as to his liquor, by my ſoul it was every 
drop ſour, except his vinegar, and yet the 
ſcrub, had the impudence to ſerve it upon 
dirty plate, I belieye Quin's twinge on the toes 
- of that gentleman, is to this day viſible in his 
face, if a face it can be called, yet I ſhould not 
at this diſtance of time, have ſhewn in what 
manner Mr. W—fed his friends, in the year 
1749“ had he not in the year 1778, made his 
fix feet high young wife, write a very extra- 
ordinary letter to a certain © copper faced Cap- 
lain. This gentleman's firſt wife, was more 
| honorable 


The year 1745, and 1749, were the moſt important years in the 
Eſquire's life. 
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* than her huſband, for the was a leord's | 
daughter, and made her huſband and ſervants, 

call her your ladyſbip, it ſo happened, that 
Johnny her huſband, being out with the Wilt- 
ſhire hunt, obſerved a military gentleman, 
with a black crape about his arm; this being 


ea novel fight to Johnny, he enquired. the 


cauſe ? . why replied a ag, do not ye know! 
he married a Lord's, not an Earl's daughter, 
and it is by that means only, his wife's rank 


can be made known; the next day Johnny ap- 


peared at the hunt, with lis wife's black in- 
gnia twiſted about his arm: by his ſecond 
marriage, Johnny has no external badge of diſ- 
tinction, except a fine boy, begotten in the ſe- 
venty ſeventh year of his age, with a carrotty 
; . and a turnip i 


| N B. When Johnny's firſt wife's ds 

| died, that lady cauſed to be inſcribed upon the 
monumental flone. Here lie the remains of 
Williamelia, Leonora Charlotta, W— the only 
daughter of the honourable Mrs. W. by her 
| huſband: Jahn. I will not add that which a 
wicked wight tacked to it with his chalk, for 


- the was a good woman, as the world goes, 


| only laid too much ſtreſs upon her quality, 
| pray Mr. Thickneſſe ſaid ſhe, in the rooms at 
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Bath, who is that lady?1 do not know madam; 
I ſuppoſe ſhe is an Earl's daughter faid ſhe, 
' becauſe ſhe cut the cards before me! at another 
time, Johnny and my lady being upon a viſit 
at a friend's houſe, Johnny was indiſpoſed, 
and taking a little buttered ſmall beer, went 
to bed at nine; and about eleven, found him- 
ſelf in a nice breathing perſpiration, that was 
the word, for my lady would not hear the 
word faweat mentioned, as ſoon as her ladyſhip | 
had got all off, to her under petticoat, ſhe 
called upon Johnny to get out of bed;—out 
of bed my lady, why I am all over in a perſpi- 
ration — perſpiration or no perſpiration, faid my 
lady, you muſt get up, for it ſhall never be 
ſaid that the Hon. Mrs. W— n, went to bed 
to a Shepherd's grandſon; though I believe it 
was his father, not his TR, _ was 

a Shepherd at 

„1 —＋: on the Down 
1 Three miles from any Town." * 


-  Twifii Told with che fame propriety, re- 
| late an anecdote, whereby the laugh would 
take the other turn, and in which the come- 

dian was much more dirtily treated. Let it 

be remembered however, that Mr. Quin pol. 
ſeſſed among his many failings, ſome great 


6 
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and excellent good qualities. His: ill nature, 
and wit, are only recorded; becauſe he care- 
fully conceal'd the inumerable acts of benevo- 
lence and generoſity he daily committed. A 
brother of mine, it ſeems had been offended 
by Quin behind the ſcenes, not by treading 
upon his toes, no man durſt have done that, 
but it was an offence my brother thought he 
merited reprehenſion for; and ſoon after, a 
very dirty recipe was ſhewn my brother in M. S. 
called maw wwallop a ſoop to which he deſired 
| permiſſion to add half a dozen lines, four of 
which I have forgotten, but the two pinching 
ones, which I retain were, 


With a nice pippin paring, and all finely ſhred, 
Which lay where that lay, that Quin cat o' bed.” 


I will not tell where the pippin had lain, but 
every body at that time knew, and Quin ever 
after, preferred a John Dorey, to a golden 
pippin. Being one of four, who ſpent 'an 
evening or rather a night with this facetious 
entertaining man, at the White Hart in Bath, 
and Lord Kilmorrey being one of the party, I 
may venture to ſay, that it was a pleaſant even- 
ing to the other two, who were brothers. To- 
wards day light, Lord Kilmorrey, who ſuſ- 
pected a motion would be made to part, ob- 
. ſerved, 


A 

ſerved, chat it was probable we four might 
never meet again, and fo ſaid he, let us call for a 
bill and go. My Lord knew that Quin would 
object to this motion, as it ſtood, and make 
the amendment, of a bottle and a bill. The 
bill paſſed, nem. con. The next time I met 
Mr. Quin, he exprefled the great ſatisfaction 
and pleaſure our partie quarre had given him, 
adding, I will put down that jolly fellow Fack 
Needham in my will, and did ſo: * Quin never 
broke his word, not even with Daniel Lackie 
the ſcotchman, who taking the opportunity 
of aſking him, when he was drunk, to whom 
he would leave his gold watch when he died? 
he replied, to you Daniel, and did ſo, in the 
following words, as may be ſeen in his will. 
< I leave, according to a foohſh promiſe made, 
„my gold watch and ſeals to Daniel Lackie.“ 
This was throwing a bone which would have 
made a dog cry. 


ANECDOTE 


* Lord Kilmorrey will excuſe this Freedom, it was a name _—_— 
reſpectable in thoſe days, to Lord Kilmorrey in theſe, 
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EXTRAORDINARY KIND OF PAROQUET, ITS UNTIMELY 
' DEATH, AND THE CONSEQUENCE THEREOF TO 
TWO YOUNG LADIES OF FASHION AND = 
FORTUNE. my” 


Mosrt people, at leaſt moſt people who 
have honoured me with their names to this 
trifling publication, have heard of my favorite 
fellow traveller, Focko; but few have heard of 
Mrs. Thickneſſe's; this bird, which had the 
uſe of his wings as perfect as any bird what- 
ever, travelled from Marſeilles to Calais, quite 
at liberty, in an open chaiſe, and moſt part of 
the day fat upon Mrs. Thickneſſe's ſhoulder or 
boſom; or hung by his bill at her tippet; and 
a FS he 


S 
he would fit by her for hours at the Inns, gild- 


ing his eyes with ſuch delight, that it would 
almoſt induce one to believe the tranſmigration - 


of ſouls, and that the bird was animated by 
the ſpirit of a departed parent, or a deceaſed 
lover, for to me he was a determined enemy! 
Upon my return. to Calais, where I took a 
houſe, ſome ſtranger entering the room, while 


the bird was ſitting in the open window, he 


flew out and was abſent a day or two, for the 
boys had hunted him from. tree to tree all 


round the city, till at length he returned to 
the very firſt tree he had alighted upon when 


he flew from the window, and ſoon after 


found his way in again, and perched upon the 


boſom of his miſtreſs; it is needleſs, I pre- 


ſume, to ſay, that this bird was of ſo ineſtim- 


able a value to her, that no ſum of money 
could have induced her to part with it. At 
this time there paſſed through Calais, a friend 
of mine, a gentleman of faſhion and fortune, 
with four daughters, who had been ſome time 
in a convent at Paris, and as an unfortunate 


diſagreement had taken place between him. 


and his lady, a woman of beauty and virtue, 
he found it very aukward to be encumbered 
with four daughters, and two or three ſons 
at his houſe in town, and as I was then in 

1 | London, 
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London for a few days, he deſired I would write 
to Mrs. Thickneſſe, and aſk her if it would 
prove agreeable to let the two youngelt of his 
daughters ſpend the ſummer with her at Calais: 
this being agreed to, I was to conduct the ladies 
over; the eldeſt was of the age of fourteen, the 
youngeſt between eleven and twelve, both 
lovely handſome children, but the youngeſt of 
uncommon vivacity and beauty. I was a little 
hurt to find in the arms of the latter, the day 
we ſet out, a favorite dog, and hinted to her, 
that I feared that dog would be attended with 
great inconvenience to her, and me too; how- 
ever we all ſet off in good humour, and to 
avoid their ſleeping at a Inn, I got them lodged 
with a family at Canterbury for whom I had 
much eſteem, where the dog gnawed the carv- 
ed dawed feet of the mahogany chairs, and did 
much injury, the next night however, we were 
ſo lucky to be landed at Calais, and at ſupper, 
the dog was placed in the charming little girls 
lap, but I obſerved that I too had a favorite 
dog, who had travelled through Spain with me, 
but that I did not permit him to /# at table, and 
deſired the would put hers down, this requeſt 
was complied with but reluctantly, and I found 
I had given much offence to one whom I wiſh- 
ed to oblige, and with whoſe animated diſpo- 
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Aion I was bighly delighted. The next mofti- 
ing, the dog was put into the cloſet where the 
bird rooſted, and he there eat for his breakfaſt, 
what fifty louidoxes would not have purchaſed, 
1 need not ſay bow much I was irritated at this, 
and how it was aggravated by ſeeing Mrs. Thick- 
neſſe in tears, but I leave the reader to imagine, 
what we both felt, when in the midit of this 
diſtreſs, the little ſpirited girl, with 2 ſingle 
feather Rickipg 3 in her hair, began to hum lady 
Coventry's minuet ; I then called for the dog, 
and threatened td cut his throat, but was told 
if I did, ſhe wonld cut hers, and I offered her 

my pen knife as being better adapted to the 

| purpoſe than her owh, I however ſent my ſer- 

vant with the dog to the packet, and returned 
him to England, and then within the fame half 
hour, I told the young lady that before the lex 
piration of one hqur more, ſhe ſhould be in a 
convent, till the pleaſure of her father was 
known; and turning to her elder ſiſter, deſir- 
ed to know whether ſhe would accompany her 
ſiſter in the convent, or honour Mrs. Thickneſſe 
with her company till we had heard from Eng- 
land? ſhe replied with great propriety, and 
good ſenſe; that ſhe loved her, and would not 
part from her, a reply as much to her honour, 
as it was to my ee and ſo giving each 


2 bras, 
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a bras, I conducted them to the convent door; 
where, ſoon after, obtaining a Parlè with the 
Lady Prieur, I told her the young ladies were 
the daughters of a gentleman of faſhion, that 
a little miſunderſtanding had happened between 
them and Mrs. Thickneſſe, and therefore 1 
deſired her to accommodate them with every 
comfort, the inſide of her convent could afford, 
to allow them a fille de chambre, and in ſhort 
every indulgence that could be granted them, 
excluſive of liberty, till their father's pleaſure 
was known, and there I left them, not doubt- 
ing but that their father's letter would liberate 
them in a week or ten days at fartheſt, but cir- 
cumſtanced as he was, and knowing that they 
were in perfect ſecurity, he ſuffered them to 
remain there, I think near three years, a con- 
duct I could not diſapprove, yet a pumiſhment, 
as it originated with me, I could not but la- 
ment. A young French lady my vis 4 vis 
neighbour, told me that if I pulled out a few 
bricks from the wall of a ware-houſe which be- 
longed to my houſe, I fhould have a view of 
my little temporary nuns, I did fo, and often ſaw, 
and always lamented, that inſtead of conduct- 
ing them daily as was agreed upon, in their 
ſhayſe and one, I could only ſee them encaged and 
deprived of liberty ; this tranſaction rendered 

* | | me 
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me for ſome time very odious in the eyes of all 
the family, except their father; but time and 
truth, overcomes all falſe reaſoning, and I have 
the ſatisfaction to live in friendſhip at this day 


with their mother and all the family. I can- 


not Cloſe this little unfortunate narrative with- 
out lamenting ' that the young lady, when ſhe 
was juſt arrived at an age, to have beſtowed 
her own irreſiſtible charms, to ſome worthy ob- 
ject, died; much lamented by all who knew _ 
her, and by none more than he who had con- 
vented her, for a haſty inconſiderate act, which 
her youth, vivacity, and heedleſſneſs might be 
juſtly pleaded. in extenuation of, if not tho- 
roughly . | 


' ANECDOTE | 


tis 


AN Ee D Or 1 


| MINIATURE PICTURE, NOW IN THE POSSESSION OF 
| HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Mx. Ford, Mrs. Thicknefle's father, having 
bought the Dutcheſs of Kendal's houſe and fur: 
niture at Iſleworth, among other pieces which 
he ſent to his own, was a very curious com- 
mode dreffing table of exquiſite workmanſhip, 
this table being placed in his daughter's bed- 
chamber, and having a great variety of private 
drawers in it, there was found in them, two or 
three curious miniature pictures, on one of 
which was the portraits of the Prince of Wales, 


the ponent King's father, and his three ſiſters, 
ſitting 


„„ 
ſitting in the ſtage box at the opera. The pic- 
ture is the ſize only of a common bracelet, and 
no doubt was a prefent of the King's to the 
Ducheſs. * When it became my property, by - 
marrying the poſleflor of it, ftruck with the ta- 

lents of the artiſt (for it is exquilitely painted) 

and with reſpect for it, both as a ſervant and 
ſubject to the family it belonged, I ſet it round 
with brilliants, and my wife wore it upon her 
wriſt as a bracelet, but unfortunately, having 
the picture in my pocket one morning, when 
I was upon a viſit to Mrs. Forreſter, the wi- 
dow of the late Governor of Belliſle, and find- 
ing with her, Mr. Dutens, a French clergy- 
man who was ſhewing her ſome of his brothers 
parifian trinkets I fooliſhly produced my pic- 
ture, at length Mr. Dutens admired it exceed- 
ingly, and obſerved what an acceptable pre- 
ſent it might prove to the Queen, I confeſſed 
| I had more than once conceived it might be fo, 
but at the ſame time obſerved it was matter of 
great delicacy, and hinted at the ſtory of King 
James, giving a great turnip, as a very proper 


* Miſtreſs to George the Firſt. 8 
Mr. Dutens is a native of Paris, of a good catholic family, his bro- 
ther is now a ſilverſmith at Turin; Mr. Dutens was left by Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, Charges des Afaires, with a ſalary of ſeven hundred pounds a year 

At that city, | 


rebuke 
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rebuke, to a ſubject who had preſented him 
with a fine horſe, yet I could not help think- 
ing that as I was the firſt ſubje& who welcom- 
ed her Majeſty to theſe dominions, and in poſ- 
ſeſſion of an original family picture, not to be pur- 
chaſed, it might, if properly offered, be kindly | 
accepted, Mr. Dutens then told me he had 4 
friend who ſaw the Queen every day, and that 
if I would truſt the picture a few days to his 
care, it ſhould be ſhewn to her Majeſty ; to 
which propoſal I fooliſhly complied, he then 
aſked me what was to be ſaid if her Majeſty 
ſeemed diſpoſed to accept of it? I defired that 
his friend (whom I ſuppoſed to be a perſon of 
faſhion) would ſay, that I was perfectly ſen- 
ſible of the great impropriety of a man in my 
low ſtation, to offer a preſent to ſo exalted a 
perſonage, but that being the firſt ſubject who 
has received her Majeſty pn her arrival to theſe 
dominions, + and accident having put me in 
poſſeſſion of ſuch a family picture, I humbly 
hoped her Majeſty would excuſe the liberty I 
took in offering to reſtore it to a family to 


whom it more W belonged; a day or 
two 


+ The Author was the Lieutenant Governor of Land Guard Fort, 
and announced her happy Arrival, by the Report of one and win 
two and forty pounders, under the fire of which the yatch pailed int 
the harbour of Harwich. 
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two afterwards, Mr. Dutens informed me that 

the Queen, on ſeeing the picture, was much 

ſtruck in perceiving {ſo ſtrong a family likeneſs, | 
and aſked if ſhe might ſhew it to the King? 
her Majeſty was then informed it. was wholly 
at her diſpoſal, provided it was deemed worthy 
of her acceptance. The Queen then aſked 
whoſe property it was? and being told, ſhe 
was pleaſed to ſay, I know Mr. Thickneſſe, he 
ſent me off ſome refreſhments at ſea, when I 
arrived upon the coaſt ; truth however obliges 
me to ſay I did not, but I had Lord Anſon's 
thanks for having fired nightly, minute guns, 
in dark tempeſtuous weather, when her Ma- 
jeſty was expected upon the coaſt, that the 

frequent exploſions might ſhew the bearings 

of the fort, and him how the land lay, and 
his lordſhip was pleaſed to fay it was a good 
piece of land ſeamanſbip. Not hearing for ſome 
days, I concluded the Queen had accepted of 
the picture, but Mr. Dutens then informed me 
by a note, that the King and Queen were very 
deſirous of keeping the miniature picture, and 
yet could not receive it as a preſent; but if J 
would name a price they would be equally ob- 
liged to me. In reply, I told Mr. Dutens, he 
had ſet me too arduous a taſk, I knew not 
where to draw the line; too high, or too low 
| | a price, 
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2 price, might be deemed equally improper, 
and therefore I again urged their Majeſties ac- 
ceptance of it, as a mark of the moſt reſpect- 
ful offering of a ſubje& and ſervant ; but in- 
ſtead of ſucceeding in my humble requeſt 
(which I very much ſuſpect was not properly 
delivered) I received a threatening card the 
next day, from the Rev. divine, informing 
me, if I did not name a price, by nine clock 
&« the next morning, the picture would be re- 
turned! To this, I replied, I could only la- 
ment, that what I had offered with the hum- 
bleſt reſpect, ſhould have met with ſo unfor- 
tunate a termination, and therefore concluded, 
before nine the following day, Mr. Dutens 
would have returned me my picture, but no 
picture, nor meſſage was ſent me. I then 
was allowed the honor of levying Mr. Du- 
tens, (and very often waiting a hour before 
I had an audience) at the houſe of Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, but even then, I could not learn in 
whoſe hands the picture remained, nor by 
whoſe hands it had been conveyed to the 
Queen, but as I certainly knew the Queen 
was too juſt, and too good, not to with the pic- 
ture might be returned to the right owner, I 
was determined not to fit down under the diſ- 


—— of the Queen on one ſide, and the loſs 
of 


br ſome of thoſe foreign ladies about the Queen's 
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of wy picture on ba other ; therefore, tired of 
levying «this ingenious foreigner, and alarmed 
about the fate of my picture, I waited upon 
Mrs. Forreſter, and told her the ſituation I was 
in, from the confidence 1 had placed in her 
friend; and required her to let me know, who 

Mr. Dutens friend was, who ſaw the Queen every 
day, but who was likely to continue forever, 
a ſtranger to my eyes, and ſhe ſbon after in- 


formed me, it was Pt. Majendie, her Majeſty's 


language maſter, I then had the honor of levy- 
ing another foreign divine, but with no better 
ſucces; he had carried the picture to the 
Queen ks ſaid, but he knew not in whoſe 
hands it now was, he ſuppoſed however . it 
might be in the hands of the German women, 
meaning I ſuppoſe Madame Schwellahbergeh, 


perſon, and in ſhort, gave himfelf many of 


thoſe lively airs, which an elated Frenchman \ 
may eaſily be conceived to exhibit, who _ ; 


the honor of © ſeeing the Queen every day. 


could not but again obſerve, that as he . 
the Queen had declined accepting the picture, 


her Majeſty moſt certainly underſtood it was 
to be returned to tlie owner, and afked him 
to whom it could be given, but to him who had 


firſt * it? and therefore 1 required 


him 


— a. - "——_ nw At. w— ere... ooo —_— 
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kim to return it to me, but I could not make 
this celebrated language maſter underſtand 
my language, © he knew nothing of the matter 
& not he” and I left this ſecond upſtart, | with 
a determination, rather than loſe my picture, 
to go to court, and break through all etiquette, 
by throwing myſelf at her Majeſty's feet for an 
explanation, and accordingly went thither, to 
ſee what could be done ; but ſeeing in the draw- 
ing room the late Dutcheſs of Portland, to 
whom I had preſented a miniature of Lewis the 
fourteenth by Petitoe, and whoſe daughter 
was then holding the Queen's train, I told her 
grace my errand to court, in hopes that ſhe 
might feel for my ſituation, and offer me her 
aſſiſtance to regain my loſt picture. The 
Dutcheſs however politely , aſſured me that 
when Princeſſes received preſents, they were 
generally put by in a drawer and no more 
heard, or thought about them; juſt in the 
fame manner I ſuppoſe, as her grace had put up 
the enamelled Petitoe I had preſented to her : 
I felt agitated and diſappointed, till turning my 
head aſide, I ſaw that honeſt, open, and noble 
countenance ſhone upon me, of the late Dutch- 
eſs of Northumberland, and having formerly 
been well known to that truly good lady, I 
claimed the honor of her acquaintance, and 
| told 
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told her my name, her ladyſhip (it was before 
ſhe obtained that high rank ſhe afterwards did 
honor to,) ſaid ſhe remembered me very well, 
and was glad to ſee me, then madam [I believe 
you will be glad to ſerve me, if you will permit 
me to relate my preſent embarraſſment, I then 
repeated what I had juſt before related to the 
Dutcheſs of Portland, and though I had never 
preſented her ladyſhip with a miniature picture, 
ſhe inſtantly expreſſed her ſurprize, that ſhe 
had neither ſeen, nor heard of ſuch a picture 
having been ſhewn the Queen, adding, how- 
ever you ſhall not loſe your picture Mr. Thick- 
neſſe, for I will aſk the Queen in whoſe poſ- 
ſeſſion it is, and if you will call at Northum- 
berland houſe in a day or two, you ſhall have 
certain information about it, and there it was 
I learnt that the picture had been returned fx 
weeks before by her Majeſty (not to theſe German 
women.) but to that Rev. Divine who knew nothing 
of it  / with this good intelligence, I waited a 
{econd time on the Rev. Doctor, whom T 
found a little cre/t fallen, and who informed 
me, I had done him a great injury, by going 
to the drawing room at court, and complain- 
ing of his conduct relative to the miniature 

picture, 


Her Ladyſhip was then one of the lady's of the Bedchamber. 
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- piQure, for at this time, he did not know all 
| the information J had obtained at Northumber- 
land houſe : but inſtead of hearing his grievan- 
ces, I deſired he would redreſs mine, and de- 
liver me up the picture, he replied, that the 
Queen would he believed have given it him, that 
very morning, had not the King came in juſt 
at that minute, but faid he would bring it me 
to morrow. In the afternoon of the /ame day 
however, I met the Doctor in the ſtreet, his 
hand was in his ſide pocket, and I believe the 
picture was in his band, I accoſted him, for he 
ſeemed loſt in 2 Reverie, but as ſoon as he re- 
covered his recollection, he brought forth the 
picture, ſaying, © There fir is your picture, I 
 < wiſh you ſucceſs with it, but I fear you have loſt 
all chance of preſenting it to her Majeſty” look- 


ing with eager eyes, upon my recovered jewel, | 


and obſerving that all the colours were as viyid, 
as when I fooliſhly parted with it, I told the 
Doctor I thought I had been ſucceſsful; by re- 
covering my picture again, and took my leave 
of him with a ſalutation; I will not repeat here, 
becauſe the man is gone eſſeꝛuhere, now the rea- 
der will be aſtoniſhed, at leaſt I was, to know 
that ſoon after this tranſaction, Mr. Dutens 
wrote to Mrs. Forreſter to expreſs his ſurpriſe, 
that I had treated his friend Merjendie ſo rude- 

ly! 


1 
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1y! if 1 did treat him rudely, l weated bins 


juſtly, if I did not, I call upon Dutens to de- 


fend his departed friend, it is his duty, and if 


he has truth on his ſide, he has capacity fo to 
do, and ought: but let him not forget, that 
his defence may fall under the eye of a Lap, 
who is ALL TRUTH, and goodneſs, and who 
will not, CANNOT BE MISTAKEN, the picture 


being returned to the arm, from whence it 


went, was again worn by Mrs. Thickneſſe, but 
on the King's Birth day at Faris, when all the 
Engliſh were celebrating it, at the table of the 


late Earl of Rochford, bis Majeſty's ambaſſa · 
dor to that court, it was taken from her arm, 


handed round in a gold plate and much admir- 


ed by all the company preſent, I then related 


the out line of the aboye ſtory, and Lord and 
Lady. Rochford bath ſeemed to think it a pity | 
it was not again offered with propriety to the 

Queen, I therefore waited upon his Lordftup 


the next morning, obſerved that as he was go» 
ing to ſpend a fortnight in England, I begged 


leave to preſent the picture to him, hoping that 
her Majeſty might be prevailed upon to accept 
that from his hands, which could not be taken 
from mine, Lord Rochford objected to accept 


it as too valuable a preſent, but faid, had it 
been a family picture of his own, he would 
: oh | 1 not 
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not have refuſed it, I had taken it out of 
the ſetting, before I went, and to cut the 
matter ſhort, I aſſured him, that if he 
would not accept of it, I would call for-a 
peſtle and mortar and ſmaſh it in his porters 
lodge, and I would certainly have done ſo. 
This peremptory declaration, ſettled the buſi- 
neſs, Lord Rochford cauſed it to be elegantly 
ſet in plain gold at Paris; took it with him, 
and without deſiring an audience of her Ma- 
jeſty; requeſted one of thoſe German women as 
Merjendie called them, to deliver the picture in 
his name to the Queen : his lordſhip ſent for me 
foon after, to dine with him, and informed 
me, that when he appeared at court, the Queen 
paſſed all the foreign miniſters, came up to 
him, and thanked him for a picture ſhe had 
once ſeen, but had deſpaired of ever. ſeeing 
again; he then told her majeſty from whom, 
and how he had received it, and I have the 
ſatisfaction of knowing that the picture is now 
in her Majeſty's poſſeſſion, without being paid 
for, but at the ſame time I may be allowed to 
ſay, that ſome time after, inſtead of my poſ- 
ſeſſing ten thouſand pounds, which all the 
greateſt lawyers in this Kingdom, but . one, 

had 


* The Rev. Mr. Fountaine then chaplain to the embaſſy and Mr. 
Higden his Lordſhip's domeſtic ſecretary, probably remember this cir- 
cumſtance. | | 
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| had been clearly of opinion belonged to me, and 


_ that inſtead of receiving ſuch ſum; I had fix 


hundred to pay for law, I then humbly ſtated 
to her Majeſty, that what I had once reſpe&- 


fully declined to receive, would now be ac- 


ceptable; but in money matters, throughout 
life, J have been unfortunate, i. e. if it can be 
deemed unfortunate, to have been confined to 
one good diſh of meat, inſtead of two if it 
can be deemed unfortunate ; ;—to have eſcaped 
the gout, which zoo diſhes might have con- 
ducted me to, or if it can be deemed unfortu- 
nate, to have been confined to a life of tempe- 
rance, to the ſeventieth year of my age, with- 
out feeling any of the infirmities which gene- 
rally belong to fuch who attain a length of days, 
to which not one man in fifty thouſand arrive; 
nor one in a hundred thouſand, without find. 
ing ſuch an age, render life, rather a burthen, 

than a bleſſing ; I will not therefore allow that 
my LIFE has been unfortunate, becauſe I have 
more than I can eat, and conſequently ſome to 
ſpare for thoſe who want it, accompanied. with 
health, ſpirits, and powers as fully to enjoy it, 
as at any period of my life, and that too, at 
nearly the full age of man, THREE 8corE 
YEARS AND TEN.” | 
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' GEORGE THE -IRST, AND HIS COLONEL,* FATHER OB 
I LATE UNFORTUNATE ADMIRAL KEMPENFELT. 


Mx. Kempenfelt came over to England with 
King George the firſt, who having been his 


friend in private life, deemed him worthy of 


his protection when he became a King. The 
King, who had taſted of the ſweets of ſocial 


and private life, continued to enjoy his even- 
ings, according to his wonted manner, and 


Mr. Kempenfelt was often of the party, when 
the King ſmuggled in a Savoyard girl, to ſing 
him a German ſong, accompanied with her via!, 

Is SE Kempenfelt, 


The King always called him bis Colonel. 


1 
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Kempenfelt, was an expenſive man, and the 
King, having made him 4 heutenant Colonel, 

(tor he often ſeid he had not intergft enough to 
procure him a regiment) more than once paid 
his debts, at length however he was ſent over, 
lieutenant. governor of Jerſey,. where he died, 
leaving behind him a widow and four children, 


two ſons and two daughters, with nothing 
elſe to ſupport them but the mother's penſion; 


when I was appointed a heutenant of an inde- 
pendent company at Jamaica, I found my old 
{chool fellow, the late Admiral, a melancholy 
midſhipman in Port Royal harbour, lament- 
ing that he was without friends, without in- 
tereſt, and without money; yet I think he 


Was under Captain Knowles command, in the 
diamond, his brother Guſtavus Adolphus, got 


a commiſſion in the army, but I believe he ob- 
tained no higher rank than that of a Captain; 


much merit is due to him, for the filial affecti- 
on he ſhewed to his mother and ſiſters, with- 


out which they could not have ſupported | 
themſelves ſuitable to their condition in life. 
The Admiral was a man of ,great nautical 
knowledge, very reſerved, and ſhy even of 
thoſe he eſteemed, when upon half pay, he 
generally ſpent his winters at Marſeilles, to 
avoid the ſeverity of this climate, and I have 
often wondered, who it was, who had know- 
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ledge enough of him to know, that he not 
only poſſeſſed great nautical abilities, but with 
it, an enlarged and enlightened underſtanding, 
for he was very careful to conceal it, nothing 


but a long acquaintance, and a confidential 


correſpondence, could bring it forth. His Will 
I ſuppoſe ſunk with him, and his brother, my 
ſchool fellow 'alſo, I preſume poſſeſſes the for- 
tune he left. Admiral Kempenfelt was in all 
things original, I never left his company with- 


cout hearing things I-had never heard before. 


I ſent a young man on board his ſhip to him, 
who was very ingenious, but friendleſs, but as 
he was a good mathematician, a good draughtF 


man, and underſtood the theory of navigati- 


on; inſtead of aſking his admiſſion on board 
the victory as a favor, I deſired the Admiral to 


thank me for having ſent him ſuch an ingeni- 


ous young man to provide for; he accordingly 
_ thanked me, and ſhewed the young man par- 
ticular marks of his favor;, and afterwards put 
him on board with that honorable and gallant 
captain, George Berkly, that he might have 
a chance of prize money. I never knew any 


other naval officer to whom I would have ven- 


_ tured ſo to expreſs mylelf, except the late Ad- 
 miral Medley, who, upon all occaſions, ſeemed 
as much delighted to ſerve young men of merit, 


— 
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as they could poflibly receive by being provided 
for. When I failed with him to his Mediterra- 


nean command, a fingle inſtance of his polite- 


neſs to me, and his readineſs to reward merit, 


Ih cannot help relating. A ſeaman on board of 


the fleet, had married a Southampton woman; 
and he learnt that I alſo had married one of the 
ſame city ; this kind of country kindred ; he con- 
ceived: to be ſufficient, to claim ſome. notice 
from me, and deſired 1 would recommend him 


to the Admiral as one who merited a better 


birth; the ridiculouſneſs of the claim, in- 


duced me to relate it at dinner; but the 


Admiral immediately obſerved, that it was 
probable the. man felt in his own - boſom, 


unrewarded merit, adding, I will therefore 


learn his real character, and after dinner made 


a ſignal to ſpeak with his Captain, and ſind- 


ing that his ſuggeſtion was ſtrictly true, made 


him gunner of a ſeventy- gun ſhip. Being wiſe- 


ſick, I left this gallant Admiral three months 
only before he died, or probably he had left me 
a large ſhare of his fortune, for though he 


readily conſented (after I had ſerved one year 
under his command) to let me depart, he took 


it unkind of me, for he had repeatedly told me, 


thoſe to whom he intended to leave his fortune, 


had never ſent him even a barrel of Yorkſhire 
Re an % ale, | 
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ale, though he had ſupplied their cellars with 
wine, and we both parted with wet eyes, the 
Admiral loved a preſent; moſt men who are 
liberal themſelves do ; and I was glad he lived 
long enough to receive a little token from me, 
as a mark of the many ſingular and painted 
ones, of his partiality and kindneſs, during the 
pleaſant year I ſerved under him on board the 
Ruſſel, This gallant Admiral, who could drop 
a tear at parting from a friend, had a tear alſo 
for his country, for I ſaw him weep, for want 
of an opportunity to regain the loſt credit of 
the navy, which he thought had been greatly 
ſullied, by the conduct of Leſtock; when un- 
er the command of Admiral Mathews; it is 
with pleaſure I thus regiſter, after a diſtance of 
forty three years, the excellent good qualities, 
which Mr, Medley poſſeſſed, becauſe a haſty 
dilpoſition, had created him many enemies ; 
he threw his wig in Admiral Buckle's face, but 


the provocation was great, and I have heard 


him over, and over, make ſuch apologies as 
any other man, (under ſuch high obligations 
as Mr. Buckle* was to him) would have deem- 
2 ed ſufficient ; but Buckle would not forgive 
either him, or me; becauſe when he told me 

the 


i - 7 . 
„He was the Admiral's Captain, who took him from the Command 
of the Spence Sloop. | 5 
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the next day, he would reſign his ſhip, I re- 
plied not I hope to fight the Admiral, for I will 
take care you ſhall not; and as he was an ex- 

cellent officer, urged upon him not to give up 
eight hundred pounds a year, in purſuit of a 
phantom, nobody ſaid I, can doubt the per- 
ſonal courage of either, and beſide, he could 
not ſend the admiral a challenge, nor the Ad- 
mural accept it (at that time) if he did; yet I 
-verily believe, had Mr. Medley lived to return 
to England, Admiral Buckle would have * 
bim out, 
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ANECDOTE 


DOCTOR DODD. 


[ 3% 


WurN 1 confider the real character, and 
conduct of this unfortunate man, as well as the 
conduct and character of a great variety of 

other men and myſelf, I am apt to ſuſpect, we 
have complimented ourſelves, with what does 
not perfectly belong to mankind ; are we I ſay 
to myſelf rational creatures? I ſuſpect we are 
not : Dr. Dodd was one of the beſt tempered 
men ever knew; his talents ; his time; and 
even his purſe, when he had any money in it, 
were at the ſervicwof every claimant, for aſſt 
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ance or pity ; he was a man of ſtrong paſſions, 
expenſive to an high degree, void of all pru- 
dence, poſſeſſed of extreme ſenſibility, and went 
through (long before he ſuffered death) a tor- 
ture of mind, between hope and fear, which 
was worlſe than a thouſand deaths, if therefore 
he had been pardoned, he would not have 
eſcaped without an adequate puniſhment for his 
manifold ſins ; and ſome little allowances might 
have been made in conſideration thereof; he 
once viſited me, when I was the inhabitant of 
a gaol;. and though it was neither for debt, 
nor treaſon, yet it was 4 gaol, and I thought 

myſelf bound to viſit him, under ſuch dreadful . 
circumſtances; and having done ſo once, I 
could not refrain. from repeating it, while I 
thought my viſits, could either alleviate his ſor- 
row, or aſſiſt him in his wants, the firſt vifit I 
made him, I found Mrs. Dodd with him, but 
delirious in a fever, he told me he had not cloſed 
his eyes all night, becauſe they had been unrivet- 
ing the fetters of a number of criminals, who 
were executed that morning; ; adding, that 
every blow which was given, ſtruck him, as 
with an ELAC TRIO Shock; after Mrs. Dodd 
left newgate, I contrived 49 call at thoſe hours, 
ſhe was not 1ſt ually with him, but the laſt time I 
faw N. was in a auer to be de- 
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ſeribed nor conceived, it was after he knew his 
certain fate, and when Mrs. Dodd was taking 
her everlaſting farewell of him; they were 
alone; and at the upper end of a long room, 
I walked up to them, and found their hands 
locked in each others, and their minds as much 
departed, as if they had been both dead; after 
being almoſt as 4% as they were for about a mi- 
nute, and plainly perceiving, ' that they neither 
ſaw me, nor one another; I quitted the room. 
This was the only minute of my life, I coveted 
ſovereign power ; I would have been a beggar 
all my future days, to have poſſeſſed kingly 
authority for one minute, I returned home, 
and wrote him a letter, wherein I gave advice, 
not ſuch as a rational man would have given, : 
and the an, Ac is his anſwer to it. 


Dear Sir, 


I am juft at preſent not very well and inca- 


e pable of judging, I ſhall communicate your 
kind paper to my friends, my brother will 
* be at Mrs. Porter's this evening; many 
<« thanks for your attention, -I rather think 
it would do Ted and be deemed a mob.” 


Tours in great miſery, 
| W. D. 
5 * 


5 1 «alk 
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„ 
Dodd was the firſt mover in the reconcilia: 
tion between me and Lord Orwell, and preſſed 
me to apply to him, to ſign his petition to the 
King, as Vice preſident of that charity which 
Dodd had inſtituted, but his Lordſhip denied 
the boon ſeemingly with reluctance, for at the 
ſame time he declared, he wiſhed he might 
obtain the King's pardon, though he could 
not recommend him as an object, who in 
his opinion had any claim to it; perhaps as a 
MAN, he might not have been an object of mer- 
cy, but as a Clergyman who had been à public, 
and an admired preacher, it might have been 
prudent to hade made him the Botany bay cu- 
rate. Dodd was an excellent companion, 
when he fell into ſuch company (as he called 
it) whom he could tru, and I have heard him, 
after making all the old women cry at church 
in the morning. make his ry friends laugh, 
as much in the evening, by ſinging a ſong, of 
Adam and Eve going a journey, and ſtopping in 
the land of nod, to have their horſes - ſhod, a 
matter more excufable, in my opinion, than 
that of him, and his wife, dining tete a teile, 
at one tavern, in the moſt yoluptuous manner, 
and ſupping in the ſame, ſtyle, on the fame 
day at another! but which Lam aſfured they 
* did. That a man * ſuffered fo 

| long 
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long the fear of a dreadful death: and then 
death itſelf, ſhould have given his friends par- 
ticular inſtructions to endeavour to re-animate 
his body, is to me the moſt extraordinary part 
of his conduct, ſurely to covet reſtoration to 
ſuch a life, as his muſt have been, was as irra- 
tional, as the hopes were abſurd. Mrs. Wright, 
the wax modeller (a crazy pated genius) mo- 
delled his head, as ſhe informed me, and car- 
ried it to him, under her pettycoats, in order 
to favor his eſcape, by the uſe of it; a thing 
certainly (as he was circumſtanced) not imprac- 
ticable. His room was large and long, the 
fire was at the further end of it, and the en- 
trance door oppoſite to it, at his fire fide ſtood 
a large table covered with books, on a carpet; 
now as he was without irons, had eight or 
ten of his friends came in one after the 
other, ſo as to have all gone out together, 
he might poſſibly have gone with them, if he 
had dreſſed up a figure in his night gown, with 
Mrs. Wright's head thereon, for his keeper only 
appeared at the door when he rung the bell, 
and then, ſeeing his figure ſitting at the table 
with his hat flapped, and his head reclined, he 
would not have regarded the number who went 
aut, being ſure he left his priſoner ſafe within, 
_ the ſaid, Dodd had not courage to attempt it, 
f 9 nor 
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nor am I clear ſhe had reſolution ſufficient to 
have aſſiſted him, and befide, it would Have 
been in Dodd, a worſe forgery upon Mr. Aker- 
man's ' humanity and indulgence, than that 
committed on the noble Lord's purſe; whoſe 
tutor he had been, with whom he had often 
eat, and drank, and been merry, and who, 
when Dodd went to viſit him at Geneva, rode 
ſeveral miles to meet him in ſuch weather, that 
he was froſt bitten on the way, and when he ar- 
rived there, gave him a round of dinners, to all 
his friends, preſented him to them as his chap- 
hin, &c. in ſhort Dodd ſeemed to lament his 
want of that pity from Lord Cheſterfield, which 
he ſaid he had ſome right to expect, for having 
faithfully, as his tutor, done his duty towards' 
him, and loved him perſonally. Dodd has aſ- 
ſured us, he died in charity with all mankind, 
but he certainly did not Jive in charity with his 
Lordſhip; had Dodd lived to this time, he 
would have called himſelf probably the britiſh 
Nuncamar, had Dodd's friends, been half as 
powerful as his enemies, he might have eſ- 
caped: I have been told by one who lived in 
great intimacy with the ingenious Ryland, 
who ſuffered alſo far forgery, that if he were 
to name the moſt friendly, benevolent, and 
£900 hearted man a long life had made him ac- 
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quainted with, he ſhould in truth and conſci- - 
ence name Ryland the engraver!—ſuch is the 
unaccountable mixture, of good, and bad, in 
the compoſition of that wonderful being, Man 
Ea lock was forced, and an out building in 
my garden was entered lately in the night, a 
tea box and other trifles were taken away, I 
know the robber, and where the tea box is, 
but knowing that it was perſonal ſpite to me, 
and that the man's profeſſion is not that of 
houſe breaking, has ſaved him from the gal- 
lows, becauſe I felt in my own boſom, a per- 
ſonal reſentment to him, his execution there- 
fore (however conſiſtent with the law of the 
land) would in me, and by me, be deemed ma- 
lice prepenſe, a certain Lord, ſaid he was go- 
ing © a parſon hunting ſoon after Dodd was 
taken into cuſtody! I hope therefore he was in 

at the death, but Uncle Toby would not have 
faid ſo—would he Toricꝶ? Sl RAG 
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SOLUTION OF FIXED ALKALINE SALT, SATURATED WITH 
FIXIBLE AIR, IN CALCULOUS DISORDERS, AND OTHER 
COMPLAINTS IN THE URINARY PASSAGES, 


% 


"THAT theſe %% and inſignificant ſheets 
may be ſtamped with few pages of the ut- 
moſt importance to the good of mankind, I 
ſhall publiſh (for no publication ſhould I think 
come from the preſs without mentioning it, 
till it is univerſally known) ſome account of 
this medicine, and more eſpecially as Doctor 
Munro has, in his pharmaceutical chemiſtry, 

been pleaſed to ſpeak of it ſo ſlightly; to have 
given its preparation ſo imperfectly; and to 
ſay he knows of but one inſtance of its efficacy; 


) 

will the learned Doctor permit me to aſk him 
why he did not know of more inſtances? his 
oven bookſeller, Cadell, could have furniſhed 
him with many, under the names too, of men 
as eminent for TRUTH and CAN DOUR, as the 
Doctor himſeif. Is this the way in which a chy- 
mical phyſician, treats a diſcovery of the firſt 
importance to mankind? it is the way indeed 
that Mackittrick treated Mr. Tickell's Ether, 
and may be the way of ſome of our northern 
practioners; but it 1s highly reprehenſible, and 
therefore I earneſtly recommend to him, the 
| peruſal of Mr. Colborne's experiments, and 
the caſes publiſhed by Doctor Falconer. Does 
the learned Doctor know, that Mr. Colborne 
is a gentleman of Bath, of large and indepen- 
dent fortune, of great chymical knowledge, 
who has for many years been indefatigable in 
trying, by various chymical experiments, the 
means to relieve himſelf, and others from their 
_ ſufferings in calculus complaints, and who has, 
J can venture to fay, not only wonderfully 
ſucceeded, but generouſly given the public, 
the 'means alſo of preparing, at a trifling ex- 
pence, a medicine of the firſt importance, and 
the laſt to have been expected in the materia 
medica; for if it be not a ſolvent for calculi 
"_— formed in the human bladder, it will 
unqueſtionably 


. 
unqueſtionably prevent ſuch concretions from: 
forming or enlarging, after they are formed. 
I know nothing of phyſic, but I have heard, 
and ſeen, ſuch extraordinary accounts of the 
print, under the reſpectable names of thoſe 
who have made their grateful acknowledge- 
ments to Mr. Colborne, that I ſpeak from ux- 
QUESTION ABLE AUTHORITIES. I have the honor 
too, to call this gentleman my friend nor 
could he have beſtowed it upon one who eſ- 
teems him more, not only for his philanthro- 
pic diſpoſition, but for the amiableneſs of his 
general conduct, and the many virtues I have 
for years paſt, known to be inherent in his 
numerous family; to all of whom, God has 
given length of days, and affluence of fortune, 
ſufficient to vo as 'THEY WOVLD BE DOE UN ro. 
' Thoſe who would ſee particular inſtances f 
the efficacy of this medicine, will find it at 
Cadell's, by Dr. Falconer of Bath; I ſhall 
therefore only give one inconteſtible proof of 
the eſſect this medicine has in correcting any 
acrimonious diſpoſition, in the urine, becauſe 
it does not appear among the caſes publiſhed, 
but proves paſt all doubt, what a wonderful 
change it occaſions in that excrement. A wm 


nn 
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been cut for the ſtone, and for ſeven years af 
terwards, could not retain his water, all the 
phyſical people con cluded, that the ſphincter 
had been cut in the operation, and that the 
boys condition was paſt the reach of either me- 
dicine or art. Mr. Colborne thought other- 
wiſe; hie gave him this medicated water, and 
the boy can now retain his, as well as any per- 
ſon whatever; this proves beyond a doubt, 
that the want of retention, did not ariſe from 
any injury done to his perſon in the operation, 
but from an acrimonious irritating diſpoſition 
of the urine itſelf, which the medicine correct- 
ed; now if the proximate cauſe of calculi, (as 
ſome great phyſicians have aſſerted) originates 
from a tartarious ſalt, conveyed out of the 
blood, into the ſmall ducts of the kidneys (for 
it is the nature of theſe ſalts, to contain a con- 
{iderable quantity of that ſubtle matter which 
Sir Iſaac Newton has ſhewn to be the cauſe of 
coheſion of bodies) this grievous diſorder is 
accounted for. If therefore the kidneys fur- 
niſh a nucleus, when that nucleus gets into the 
bladder, it cannot fail of being daily aug- 
mented by additional /amelz like the coats of 
an onion. I ſhall therefore only tranſcribe ac- 
curately, the method of preparing the medi- 
cine from Mr. Colborne” s own receipt, and as 
the 


i 

the glaſs apparatus may be had compleatly made 
for the purpoſe, at Parker's warchouſe Fleet- 
Street, nothing more need be faid, as every 
man in theſe caſes, may become his own boc- 
TOR, even without the advice Doctor James 
"Matkittrick late medital cautioner Bath, and 
formerly one of the Suu of Antigua, from 
whence =o lately Saget OOO | 
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| Like the parched ſtubble in a 245 day Y. 


be Sad Wed of preparing the medi- 
a water, from Mr. Colborne's dire&tions.— 
* Put two ounces and a half troy weight of 
dry falt of tartar into an open earthen veſſel, 
and pour upon it five quarts, wine meaſure, of 
the ſofteſt water; ſuch as is clean and limpid, 
and ſtir them well together, with a piece of 
wood, after ſtanding twenty four hours, care- 
fully decant, from any indiſſoluble reſidium 
that may remain, as much as will fill the middle 
part of the glaſs machine for impregnating wa- 
ter with fixed air. The alkaline liquor is then 
to be expoſed to a ſtream of air,, according to 
the directions commonly given for impregnat- 
ing water with that fluid. When the alkaline 
by L 2 __* _ ſolution 


* The true engliſh, and meaning of this cautious Doctor is, to 
frighten ail womenkind, if not all mankind, from taking any kind 
of medicine without the advice of a phyſician, and conſequently if 
8 are ſe, to take his. 
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ſolution has remained in this ſituation till the 
ixible air ceaſes to riſe, a freſh quantity of the 
fermenting materials ſhould be put into the 


lower part of the glaſs machine, and the ſolu- 
tion expoſed to a ſecond ſtream of air, and this 
proceſs repeated twice more. After the liquor 
has continued forty eight hours in chat ſituati- 
on, it will be fit for uſe, and ſhould be care- 
fully bettled off in pints, cloſely corked, and 


put with their bottoms 4pwards in a cool place, 
it will then keep good ſeveral weeks. About 


eight ounces of this medicated water have been 
taken: thrice i in twenty four hours, for a conſi- 


derable time together, and hath agreed well 


with the ſtomach, appetite, &c. but a pint in 


twenty nan, will be ſufficient Oy 


with.” 
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2 The Marble Powder, Oil of Vitrial, and proper Inſtructions to 


uſe the Machine for impregnating Water with fixible Air, may be had at 


Parker's Glaſs Warchoule and think the Medicine ready prepared ao 
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UNFORTUNATE SERJEANT, SHOT: AT LAND GUARD 
rorT, FOR DESERTION. 


/ 
x 


HAVING revgned the command of the 

Garriſon to Major Debrifay, of Hudſon's regi- 
ment, with an intention to ſpend 2 winter 
month or two in town, I met at the late Duke 
of Cumberland's levee the General, who in- 
formed me it was his Royal Highnefs's com- 
mands, that I returned, in order to refume 
my command, while the Major fat as preſi- 
dent of a court martial upon a ſergeant for 
deſertion. A general court martial upon a 
tergeant for ſuch a crime, implied death 


„ on 
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upon the firſt face of it, and as I had been 
informed that the priſoner bore a good cha- 

racter, and that his deſertion was owing to his 
poſſeſſing an unuſual ſhare of ſentiment, I at- 
tended his tryal. The charge being read to the 
priſoner, he was aſked whether he pleaded 
guilty or innocent? to which the brave man 
replied, guilty to be ſure; it would be imper- 
tinent in me to trifle with your honours by 
denying it. Then what have you to fay, 
aſked the preſident, before the ſentence of 
death is paſſed upon you? to the beſt of my 
remembrance the following noble, but alas 
fruitleſs defence was made. Gentlemen, ſaid 
this SENTIMENTAL SOLDIER, I was in a man- 
ner born a ſoldier, my father was a ſoldier be- 
fore me, and I have been all my days, as it 
were of tho ſame profeſſion, and fince I have 
been a ſerjeant, 1 appeal to my captain, and 
the officers of the company to which J belong, 
how I have acquitted myſelf, but as I did not 
aſſociate ſo much with the private men, as 
other ſerjeants do, in order the better to ſup- 
port my own authority, or to carry the orders 
of your honours into execution, I was rather 
diſliked by the rank and file-men, and as my 
wife had been accuſed (whether guilty or in- 
* I cannot Cay) of ſtealing a handkerchief, 

| the 


| „ 
' the men when I was doing my own duty, or 
obeying the orders of your : honours, were 
continually calling out from every corner of 
the garriſon, Hep—whoſe wife ſtole the hand- 
kerchief ?—whoſe wife ſole the handkerchief ? 
And this inſult, being daily and conſtantly re. 
peated, it ſo overcome me with wretchedneſs, 
and miſery of mind, that in a fit of deſpair, 1 
took the fatal reſolution of going off, which [ 
could have dane, with the company's money, 
to whom I was pay maſter ſerjeant, ſince which, 
I have been a miſerable wanderer, and almoſt 
ſtarved, for I knew not how, or where to get 
my bread but in that line of life to which I 
had been accuſtomed, this i is the truth gentle- | 
men, and I ſubmit my caſe to your honours. 

conſideration, in hopes that my life will be 
ſpared, and my future ſervices uſeful, the man 
was condemned to be ſhot to death! ! when 
the fatal day of his execution arrived, I choſe 
he ſhould not die under my immediate com- 
mand, and therefore quitted the garriſon, de- 
firing an old truſty ſenſible invalid ſoldier, for 
whom I had much good will, to attend the 
execution and let me know every particular, 
that paſſed at it. He promiſed ſo to do, but 
not without aſſuring me, he would not have 
ſeen ſuch a deadly blow, if 1 had not deſired it. 


Braas 
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Upon my afking him how the old ſerjeant be. 
haved ? he replied, fir, he went out as bold as 
a lion; but recollecting, that by ſaying fo, 1 
might conceive him to, have gone out with an 
| hardened unbecoming boldneſs, he recalled 


thoſe words, and faid, he died fir like a man: 
obſerving, that the prifoner was the only man 
3 who did not tremble ! what ſaid I, did 
jor Debriſay tremble ? yes they all trembled, 
Major, officers, and men. The Major then 
aſked the priſoner whether he acknowledged 
the juſtice of his ſentence ? the priſoner faid 
he did: have you then any thing to ſay pre- 
vious to its being put inta execution? yes: 
he had 4 ſmall favour to aſk of his honour, 
and it was, that his fellow priſoner, whom he 
had juſt left in the black hold, for a trifling 
offence, might be forgiven and releaſed ? he 
was promiſed a compliance to his requeſt, and 
then, after refuſing to have a cap put over his 
eyes, but to face his hard fate, he was ſhot ta 
death, according to his ſentence. The body 
was buried in the warren, a ſpot to which my 
old invalid, who was my truſty warrener alſo, 
and 1 often viſited. After it had lain there ſe- 
yen years, we two, took an early hour, to dig 
up his bones, as I was determined to preſerve 


the ſkull of a man, which poſſeſſed better brains, 
than 


(3H 


than a majority of his court martial members, 
Upon turning the lid of the coffin over, I was ex- 


ceedingly ſurpriſed, to find the Skeleton, blanch- ; 


ed as white as ſnow, by the ſalt ſands and lying 
in the moſt perfect order, of a perfect ſkeleton 


but with the back upwards! I then obſerved 


to the old ſoldier, that the man had been buried 


before he was quite dead, and had turned him- 


ſelf in the coffin. This for a while ſtaggered 
my chum's recolleQion alſo, but at length he 
accounted for it, by obſerving, that the Major 
had ordered him to lie buried, face downwards, 
as a further mark of infamy! but I will ven- 
ture to ſay that he buried a man with his face 
downwards, whoſe ſhoulders wore a head, and 
whoſe body ſupported a mind, equal to that of 
any Major, or General in Europe. This was 
the time, and the only time, I coveted rank 
ſufficient, to claim an audience of the King 4 
in which caſe, I would have urged not only 
the preſervation of a brave ſoldier's life, but 
his promotion to a. higher rank in the army 


than that of ſerjeant, for I might have wrote 


over his remains; © here lies a cromwell guilt- 
<« leſs of his country's blood”” I placed the ſkull 


of this nn ſoldier at Felix-tow cottage f 


hard 


tu vas in the late King's reign. 
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hard by, but with a different inffetpin' under 


it. A circumſtance which rendered me ob- | 
noxious to many military men, whoſe under- 


* x 

* * 
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ſtandings were placed below their ſhoulders. And 
here let me obſerve, though 1 would not be 


thought ſuperſtitious, that before the revolu- 
tion of one year, Major Debrifay, died a more 
violent death, for his body' was ſo torn to 
pieces, that the fragments could not be col- 
lected together for the burial of it, even in a 


rabbet warren! The life of an old ſoldier, 


ſhould not be put in the power of young of- 


ficers, who perhaps may think they ſtamp an 


importance upon themſelves, by exerciſing 
it within the limits of martial law ; it is an 
ealy matter to ſentence a man to death, or 
to inflit a thouſand laſhes upon his bare 
back, but it is terrible to endure; during 
the fourteen years I commanded Land Guard 
Fort. I made the old invalids do their duty 
like ſoldiers, and I have a certificate under all 
their hands that I did ſo, and that no man 
during that period ever had his ſhirt ſtript from 
his body, or a laſh upon his back. | 


When Lord Barrington wrote me ſuch a let- 
ter, that I thought I could no longer ſerve with 


honor in a military capacity, I waited upon his 
| Lordſhip 


„ 5 
Lordſhip toknow the cauſe, and aſked him —— 
ther I had been guilty of treaſon or cowardice? 


he replied no; he believed me to be an honeſt 
man, but added, he had recommended i it to the 


King to write me ſuch a letter, for ſaid he, Mr. 
Thickneſſe, there is ſomething very peculiar in 
your temper, I acknowledged the charge, and 


produced the certificate, obſerving that there 


certainly was ſomething peculiar in my temper, 
and beg d his Lordſhip to peruſe the certificate, 

| ſigned by the maſter gunner, quarter gunners, 
and every man then under my command, and - 
I defied his Lordſhip to.produce ſuch another 
certificate from the governor of any Garriſon ei- 
ther, at home or abroad. I would not have men- 

tioned this circumſtance, but to apprize my ſuc- 
ceſſors, that old ſoldiers ſent to ſpend the dregs 
of a hard fated life in Garriſon, ſhould not be 
brought under the drummer”s laſh ; no port li- 
berty; confinement in the guard room; turning 
their coats, double duty, and other gentle 
" puniſhments, will have a better effect; when I 
was tried upon eight heavy charges by a court 
martial at the horſe guards, * one of them was 
for ſpoiling and deſtroying the King's ſtores, it 
was proved; the charge was for ordering down 
an invalid * whom [I found upon coming 


into 


* The Duke of Northumberland vas one of my Judges. 
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into the fort, mounted, in the fixty fourth 


year of his age, upon the wooden horſe, with 
his hands tied behind him, and four heavy fire. 
locks. tied to his heels! for ſeeing this: horrid 


ſpectacle, and hearing the ſufferer call upon 
me for pity, I not only ordered him to be taken 
down, but the ſoldiers to break up the wooden 
horſe and burn it, that no temporary command- 


ing officer, while I was out of the fort, ſhould 


again repeat ſuch wanton acts of cruelty ; it is 
a dangerous puniſhment for young men, but to 
age, it occaſions diſorders which ſoon carry them 
beyond the reach of tyrants, and I hope to ſee 
the day that picketing the horſe ſoldier, and 
riding the foot, be utterly aboliſhed from the bri- 
tiſh army, no ſoldier in France receive corpo- 
ral puniſhments for petty offences, and yet 
good diſcipline is preſerved. It has been inſinu- 
ated by my enemies, that the King diſmiſſed 
me from the government of Land Guard Fort, 
and a froſty faced attorney, of Ipſwich, ſaid he 
had ſeen the letter of my diſmiſſion, but the 


truth is, 1 had the King's leave to reſign it in 
favour of the preſent heutenant governor, Mr, 


Singleton, who paid me two thouſand pounds 
down, and promiſed to inſure his life for four 
hundred pounds more, which he paid me with 
intereſt at fifty pounds a year for eight years 

afterwards 


Wo oe AS 
afterwards; this indulgence and unprecedent- 
ed tranſaction however, was brought about by 
that virtuous, friendly, and excellent man, the 
late Marquis of Rockingham, whoſe conduct 
all good men admired, and whoſe memory I re- 
vere. 


(8) 
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NATHANIEL sr. ANDRE, 


HE WHO THE SAME NIGHT MR. MOLLINEUX DIED, 
WENT OFF WITH LADY BETTY, HIS WIDOW, . 
AND MARRIED HER. a 


Ir was the faſhion at Southampton, in the 
year 1743 and no where elſe in the Kingdom, 
to viſit Lady Betty and her huſband St. Andre, 
who was conſidered there, by many of the then 
inhabitants, as a miracle of wiſdom and know- 
| ledge of every kind. St. Andre was a Ger- 
man, and bred a fencing maſter, but finiſhed 
his education, by travelling with an itinerant 
doctor. Thus qualified, he arrived in England, 
called 


„ 
called himſelf a great Anatomiſt, and ſpeaking 

the native language of George the firſt, was 
not only introduced to his Majeſty, but was 
appointed the King's Anatomiſt, and actually 
attended his Majeſty to inſtruct him in that 
occult art! by this extraordinary ſituation he 
became noticed by many people of faſhion, and 
among others, by Mr. Mollineux, ſecretary to 
the Prince of Wales, and by means of his baſs 
viol, fiddle, &c. (for he poſſeſſed all thoſe tra- 
velling accompliſhments in a tolerable degree) he 
wriggled himſelf into his favor, and at length, 
from his anatomical knowledge, into Lady Betty's ; 
and then into their houſe en famille. That he 
was ignorant to a degree ſcarce to be conceived, 
may be ſeen in his ſilly pamphlet, written to 
prove that the impoſtor, Mary Toft, of God- 
alming rabbets, were præternatural human fa- 
tus's, in the form of quadrupeds, which pam- 
phlet he afterwards, bought up, and ſo effec- 
tually ſuppreſſed, that I was twenty years in 
ſearch of it, before I could obtain a ſight of one. 
I do not know who killed poor Mr. Mollineux, 
but I have been aſſured that he who publiſhed, 
lately, the ſecond edition of that curious per- 
formance, killed St. Andre, be that as it may, 
it is pretty certain, that his fooliſh book, and 
Sir Richard Maningham's illiterate one, upon 

5 | the 
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the fame dirty ſubject, ſhews the eds 
of phyſical practice and Anatomical ſkill, in this 
Kingdom, bout ſixty years ago. Soon after 
indeed, 4 REAL GENIUS in this way appeared 
Doctor Frank Nicholls, who by his ingenious, 
public lectures, and curious Atatomical prepa-, 
rations, put an extinguiſher upon the heads of 
a train of fuch impoſtors on one ſide, and pre- 
tenders on the other. After Maningham had 
been as much impoſed upon, as St. Andre, and 
another high German Doctor whom the King 
. had ſent do vn to Godalming, to examine Mrs. 
Toft's rabbet warren; he too, wrote à curious 
pamphlet, to thew how that impoſtreſs was de- 
tected, but without ſaying a word, to ſhew 
how, ſo many great men could have been im- 
poſed upon, by a very ſimple wicked woman, 
and by the moſt obvious fraud that ever was 
attempted ; however I give him credit for the 
truth of one aſſertion in his ingenious Diary 
* of what was obſerved during a claſe attend - 
< ance upon Mary Toft the pretended rabbet 
* breeder, fram Monday the 28th of Nov. to 
+ December the 7th, 1726, by Richard Man- 
<«<-inpham,Kinght, fellowof the royal ſociety and 
< of the college of. Phyficians, for ſays this fel- 
low of the royal ſociety, on Tueſday the 6th, 
Sir Thomas, * Thomas Clarges 

the 
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* the. juſtice) threatened her ſeverely and be- 


gan to appear the moſt propereſt phyſician in 
< her'caſe, and his; remedies took place, and 


t ſeemed to promiſe a perfect cure, for we 
« heard no more of her labour pains” was Sir 


Thomas 2 fellow of the royal ſociety I won- 


der:? he certainly ought to have been, as the 
moſt 1 0, of any of he Ry"; 


11 is not a ouite Wiel cas that Mary Toft 
ſhould have made ſo ſhameful an attempt to 


impoſe upon mankind, and ſo debaſe her ſex 
and nature; for a young girl lately in France 


(in order to deſtroy her quandam ſweet heart) 


declared herſelf pregnant by him of toads, 
and was delivered, lite Mary Toft, of ſeveral, 
and ſome with life enough, to make it a matter 
of doubt with her Pariſh Prigſt, whether they 
thould, or ſhould not, be chriſtened ! 


* Notwith- 


+ In Juſtice to theſe two is anal men, it Sake to be obſerved, that it vas 
their ignorance, not wickedneſs, for they were both impoſed upon, by 
hat ſimple wicked wretch, who had made them, and Mr. Howard the 
Godalmin man-midwife believe, that rabhets had danced in her Uterxs 


for many weeks together to the tune of fourteen or fifteen / The whole 


Kingdom was in tall upon this extraordinary delivery, and St. Andre, 


with Mr. Limborch, another, High German Doctor, were ſent down = 
-prefaly by the King, to examine into.theſe utcrical matters, 


r 
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_ Notwithſtanding the high eſtimation Bt. Af 
dre ſtood in, as a man of knowledge among 
his Southampton admirers, I ſtrongly ſuſpected 
he was at bottom, an empty filly fellow, who 
would pretend to account for every thing, by 
uſing a few technical terms, applied with much 
aſſuming, confident, and arrogant manners. I 
therefore tried the following experiment por: 
him. Having ſplit an apricot ſtone, and taken 
the kernel out, I fixed in its place, a ſmall con- 
vex lens, and gumed it together, in a manner 
that it was not eaſy to perceive, it had been 
opened, and making two ſmall holes on the 
fides of the Kone oppoſite each other, it had 
of courſe a very conſiderable magnifying 
power; toſſing this ſtone for a conſiderable 
time up, and catching it in my hand, while 
I was walking before the coffee houſe door at 
Southampton with St. Andre, I at length put 
it to my eye, and holding up my finger before 
it, obſerved to him, how extraordinary it was, 
that there ſhould appear ſuch magnifying 
powers, from thoſe .two holes, merely from 

the cavity within, and defired him to obſerve, 
and explain it? he accotdingly applied it to 
his eye, and elevating his finger before it alſo, 
could no longer doubt of the rrath of my obſer- 


vation, and upon my aſking him the cauſe, 
he 
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he was pleaſed to inform me, that the kernel 
within, had periſhed, and that the concavity of the 
feone, cauſed the rays of light to expand in the va- 
cuum, and thereby preſent the rays of light in globu- 
. lar forms between the eye and the object, fc, &c.” 
this nonſenſe bringing to my mind the ſaying 
of a fine lady, who being aſked if ſhe drank 
milk in her tea, replied, yes; becauſe the glo- 
Bular particles of the milk render the accute angles of 
the tea more obtuſe, I burſt into a loud laugh, and 


attempted to go into the coffee houſe to relate 


my manner of magnifying matters, but St. Andre, 
then ſuſpecting that I had learnt the art of 
concealing embryoes of Mary Toft, endeavoured 
to prevent me, and defired me not t tell; It 
was a kernel! however I could not but crack, as 
I knew it would become nuts to many of the 
company, though it finiſhed for ever, my cor- 
reſpondence with that very. eccentric and fin- 
gular genius; yet I confeſs that it deprived 
me of great pleaſure, for Lady Betty, his wife 
(Whatever ers her paſſions might have led her 
into) was certainly one of the moſt entertain. 


ing ſenſible women then Kving, and fad to be 


(by Queen Caroline, before the was forbid the 


| court) the beſt bred woman in the Erin do. 
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. Or, 


THE DUKE OF SOMERSET, THE FATHER OF THE 
MARCHIONESS OF GRANBY. 


'Trrre happened ſuch a conteſt at King's 
college, Cambridge, in the year 1742, between 


the equally divided Fellows, in their choice of 
a Provoſt, that neither party could prevail; 
my brother, who was of the whig party, but 
a moderate man, and eſteemed by both, was 
deſired immediately to take his doctor's de- 
gree, and that they would unite, and elect 
him. As the King was juſt ſetting out for Ha- 
nover, my Brother was obliged to go imme- 
| diately 
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diately to London to. get his mandamus, and 
to apply to the Duke of Somerſet, who was 
chancellor of the univerſity, the inſtant he 
arrived in London, which happened to be on 
a Sunday, he was utterly unknown to the 
Duke, but wrote him a ſhort letter the copy 


of which now lies before me, the Duke, to 
his great ſurpriſe, ſent to deſire his company 
at dinner, my brother accordingly went, was 


kindly received, and his requeſt complied with; 
previous to the dmner being ſerved up, the 
company, conſiſting of ten perſons. beſide the 
Duke, were ſitting in the great Hall, a ſervant 
entered, holding a ſilver ſtaff in his right hand, 
ſomething like a Biſhop's croſier, and bare head- 
ed, announced the ſplendid repas three times 
thus; Forte, — Piano, — Pianiſimo. My Lord Duke 
of Somerſet. My Lord Duke of Somerſet.— 
My Lord Duke of Somerſet. Your, Graces 
dinner is upon the table. I believe my brother 
was the only undignified clergyman who was 
ever admitted to ſuch an honor, and as he died 
ſuddenly, a few days after, he died without 
knowing why this ſingular mark of attention 
was ſhewn him, and therefore I will venture 


to account for it, from one expreſſion in his 


letter to the Duke; it is, © nothing could in- 
ec duce 


ay 


Sm 
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ce duce me to give your Grace this trouble up- 


on a Sunday, but the King's going ſo ſoon 


« abroad” The Duke perhaps did not lay 
much ſtreſs upon he day, but he was gratified; 1 
and perhaps flattered, to hind a clergyman. who. 
ſuppoſed he did. Mentioning this matter ſome 

years, afterwards, to. the Dowager Lady Bate- 


man, I obſerved that the pride of the father, 


ſeemed. very conſpicuou# in the deportment of 


his daughter, Lady Granby, for ſhe appear d 


to me to walk in a more ſtately manner, than 
I had ever ſeen any Lady move. Lady Bate- 
man, who was intimately acquainted with the 
Marchioneſs, and who. admired. her for her 
many virtues, and above all, for being far 
above. any pride but ſuch as was becoming her 
rank, laughed at me for having conceived an 
idea ſo contrary to truth; as to her manner of 
walking ſhe obſerved, that might be eaſily ac- 
counted for, for ſaid ſhe, Lady Granby never 
was ſuffered to walk alone, till after ſhe wag, 
married, nor even to go up or down ſtairs, 
without being ſupported by a, groom, of the 
chambers, or ſome gentlemen, adding, you 
ſhall go with me ſome morning and. breakfaſt, 
with Lady Granby, and ſoon conferred, that. 
honor upon me. L here acknoyledge my miſ- 

take, 
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take, for I found Lady Granby as devoid of 
pride, as ſhe was. covered with irreſiſtible - 
_ charms, and I was as proud of my extraordi- 
- nary introduction to the Marchioneſs, as my 
brother could have been to > hs noble Duke 
her father. 
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ITINERANT. PLAYER, .. 


ABOUT eight or ten years ſince, a young 
man was brought to me, who was thought to 
poſſeſs ſome Theatrical talents, and the ſpeci- 
mens he gave of it were ſuch as induced me to 
recommend him to the manager of a Theatre 
who employed him, either upon my opinion, 
or his own, at a ſmall weekly falary; at this 
time, the man, who I think had been bred a 
coach maker, owed ſome money, and honeſtly 
propoſed to his creditors, to give them up a 
moiety of his little income, till they were paid, 

but 
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but that propoſal was rejected, and he was Ob- 
liged to fly to France, and there remain with- 
out his ſubſiſtence, till he could be what, is, 


L.think, called white waſhed; I thought his caſe 


hard, and his creditors unreaſonable, and there- 
fore gave him a letter to a french officer, and 
a weekly allowance to maintain him there out 
of my own pocket till the wwhiting had been put 
on. The officer, to whom I had' written in 
his favor, being very deſirous of obliging me, 


went to him one morning in a great hurry, and 
informed him, according to the french man- 
ner of expreſſion, that he had procured him a 


penſion, meaning thereby, a family to board 


with; procured. me a penſion, replied the 


young comedian! you aſtoniſh me! pray Sir 


how much is it? forty pounds a year for you 
and your wife. — Good God Sir, how ſhall I 
reward you? .you have laid me under an ever- 
laſting obligation, what a lucky man I am, firſt 
to find a friend to ſend me into a foreign coun- 


try, and there to find a ſtranger to ſerve me 
ſo eſſentially. The frenchman who had been 
too much accuſtomed to hear ſucli expreſſions 


made uſe of, for trifling favors, did not per- 


ceive that the Engliſhman, was thanking him 


for . him and his wife a 1 dur- 
ing 
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r 
ing life, of forty pounds a year; but aer 2 
little further converfation, the matter was ex» 
plained on both fides. If this man was: not ſa 
lucky, on the other fide of the water, as he had 
for a while believed, he has had it amply made 


up to him on this ſince his return, for he now 


worth a thouſand pounds 2 year, and yet his 


name does not appear among the liſt of my 


ſubſcribers! he ſent is indeed, but not properly, 
and beſide, it is not the firſt time that he has 
reminded me of a very juſt obſervation; vin. 
that ingratitude is a crime of ſo deep a dye, 
no one was ever found hardy enough to ac- 
knowledge hinafelf guilty of it; * tho? I am 
apt to believe, he was intimidated from doing 
it by his comedian maſter, who I have often 


ſoen in his blue fleeves, dipping candles in a 


greaſe tub; but that was all fair, and ſhould 


When the late Duke of St. Alban's married, he ſent one wedding 
favor to Lord George Beauclerck. Lord George returned it, and de 
fired the ſervant to inform his grace, that t or none, ſhould have been 
ſent to him, Lord George having juſt before married bis lady, ſo this 
fortunate comedian ſent me one mark of biz gratitude, but as I had ſubs. 
ſcribed to him and his 2% too, during the- white 0aſbing buſeneſe at. Cas 
lair, I declined the favor, agreeing with Lord George that two favors, 


or none ſhould have been ſent, one to me, and one to my wife, . 
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not have been mentioned, here, had he con · 
duced. a negotiation between a father and a ſon 
with truth, candour or juſtice, but low birth, 
however cultivated will always have a ſmack; 
of it, neither good company, nor good luck; 
can do them quite away. The wife of the firſt 
artiſt in this Kingdom, nay of any Kingdom, 
and who frequently earns fifty guineas before 
he fits down to dinner, carries this beggarly 
diſpoſition to a pitch ſcarce to be conceived. 
Her huſband who is by no means young, con - 
ſtantly ſtands upon his feet during ſive or ſix 
hours every day, and then before dinner walks 
into the park for a little freſh air, or into the 
city upon buſineſs, by which time, he be- 
comes ſo foot fare, that he takes a hackney 
coach to return home, but he durſt as ſoon 
eat his palate as be ſet down within ſight of his 
own door, for fear of another ſet denon, from a 
little bit of red feſb which grows in this Scotch 
woman's mouth ! ! what renders it worſe too, 
is, that the huſband is as generous, as he is in- 
genions, and feels thoſe dirty doings at his ſinger 
ends, for no man living poſſeſſes a cunninger in- 
ger, nor a more beggarly and mean ſpirited jea- 
lous pated wife, who would rather deprive him 
of * company of thoſe friends who ſincerely 
3 love 
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love him, for his many good qualities, and who 
admire him for his inimitable talents, than that 
an extra bottle of wine, or a bit of roaſt mutton 
ſhould be eat at his table, and yet this woman 
has an annuity ſettled upon her for life, four 
times more than ſhe has ſpirit to ſpend, or ge- 
nius to enjoy, nor is this the meaneſt inſtance 
1 could with truth advance, but inſtead of 
which, I will relate one of an Engliſh Farmereſs, 
who died worth thirty thouſand pounds, and 
who was my neareſt neighbour of faſhion at Land 
Guard Fort. On my firſt journey to that gar- 
riſon when I came to Walton, a village only 
three miles from it, having been previouſly told 
there was no neighbourhood near it, I was de- 
lighted to fee a magnificent houſe, and an At- 
chievement over the door! a few days, after 
having walked up to the village, an old hag, 
reſembling one of the witches in Macbeth, came 
forth from this goodly looking manſion and 
thus accoſted me.—** Tour ſervant your honor, I 
& hope we ſhall ſerve you with butter, eggs, and things 
in our way, we always ſerved Governor Hayes 

« your honor, c.“ upon enquiring of the par- 
fon, I was aſſured that this woman was worth 
a, great deal of money, and that in the laſt ill- 
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neſs 0 her huſband; the old man, when he 
found himſelf going, ſaid c wife if thee wouldſt, 
Iwill ſend over to Ipfevich for Dr. Venn, for indeed 
« am deadly bad.” —ſ{end for Dr. Venn replied 
the wizard, why you auld feule you, what ſigni- 
fies your thrawing away your money upon Doc- 
tors ſtuff, when you knaw you cant hawld it 
above a day or two, but as the Doctor was not 
ſent for, the old man told Thomas, who was 
going with the teem to Ipſwich market, to bring 
him a bit of veal, and Thomas would have 
brought it, but that ſhe privately forbid him, 
unleſs it could be had at five pence a pound 
the old man died a few days after, without the 
aſſiſtance of Dr. Venn, or Dr. Veal; yet this 
man, who ſubmitted to be thus treated by ſuch 
a mean animal, for ſhe merited not the name of 
a woman, I am well aſſured, had the ſpirit to 
give my predeceſſor, a handſome horſe whip- 
ping. When it came to the old woman's turn, 
to have nothing more to do with butter and eggs, 
ſhe ſent for the Layer, to make her will, and 
the following converſation paſſed between them. 
Your ſervant Mr. Xi/derbey,—your ſervant Ma- 
dam,—to be ſure Mr. Kilderbey I am deadly. 
bad ;—to be ſure Madam you are to be ſure 
I have a great deal of money to leave behind” 
me 
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me Mr. Kilderbey; —to be fure Madam A 
have ;—and I am very unwilling to part with 
it; to be ſure Madam you are; then lifting 
up her eyes for the firſt time to heaven, (pre- 
vious, to her doing what the had never in her 
life done before) ſhe obſerved, that a ſalt gooſe 
b 4 in the paſſage, and deſired Mr. Kilderbey 
to put it into his pocket; and he did fo, for 
Mr. Kilderbey finding that the was diſpoſed to 
leave all her money, where he wiſhed it to be 
left, he would have put ber in his pocket ra- 
ther than have thwarted the old lady at ſuch a 
critical time, for he too perceived, that neither 
Dr. Venn, nor Dr. VeaPs aſſiſtance, could make 
her hauld it above a day or two, and To por Mr. 
Kilderbey, after having made her will, was con- 
tent to ride thirteen miles home with a ſalt gooſe 
in his pocket, the very emblem of the hag, 
whoſe will he had made, fo much to his own 
ſatisfaction, being in favor of his friend, a fe- 
putable Farmer in the neighbouthood, who had 


a very large family, we have heard of high Ke | 


above ſtairs, and high life below ſtairs, but 
Where ſhall we place the lives of two ſuch Jeſa- 
bells as are above delineated? if the reader 
ſhould be diſpoſed, either to laugh, or to cty, 

/ | — at 
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at ſuch inſtances of human depravity, for here 
is matter for both, he is required not to doubt, 
the truth of either, for I have the BEST auTHo- 
.RITY to ſay they are TRUTH ITSELF, 


oN 
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Thar Engliſhmen, who boaſt of more free- 
dom than perhaps they poſleſs, ſhould counte- 
nance flavery, is a ſhame, but that they have 
taken the matter up all at once, with too much 
ardour, and perhaps too, it originated with 
ſome ſiniſter views there can be no doubt, 
That the Negroes are a ſpecies of the human 
race, I cannot deny, but that they are an infe- 
rior and a very different order of men, I ſin- 
cerely believe ; Ihave ſeen and converſed much 
with them, in what we call their ſtate of ſlavery, 
and 
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and mY by living long among them, in the 
Iſland of Jamaica, it never was my lot to ſee 
_ thoſe acts of cruelty and oppreſſion, with which 
the native white men, of thoſe climates, are 
now accuſed ; warmth of temper, the climate 
certainly conveys to them, but it is accompa- 
nied with generoſity and humanity in a great 
degree, and the life of their ſlaves, appear in 
my eyes, much preferable to the white Haves 
among us, for what elſe are the day labourers 
of England, Ireland, and Scotland? they in- 
deed ſerve a variety of maſters, inſtead of one; 
but does that mend their condition? there is 
an old Negro ſervant now living at Bath, to 
whom I put the following queſtions, do you 
know the condition of your countrymen in 
ſlavery in our Weſt India Iſlands? I do perfect- 
ly; do you know the condition of the day la- 
bourers in this country? I. do perfealy ;— 
then put your hand to your boſom, and tell 
me truely, which of the two kinds of life 
would you prefer, were you to live your time 
over again? that of ſlavery faid he ten to one; 
if a race of blacks were to be placed un- 
der the frigid zone, they would continue as 
black as under the torrid? * do the Indians 
N , of 


- * The bile of the Negroe is black, that of the white man yellow, 


but there are many ether proofs of their being a very diſtig& race of 
the human kind. 
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of 1 America, or any nation under the 
fun, beſide the Negroes, traffic in human 


fleſh? the condition of the Negroes of our 


Hands in ſlavery, is preferable to their free- 
dom in their own, if a life of perpetual 
fear of the hands of the greateſt and crueleſt 
tyrants upon the earth, can be called freedm. 
Do the advocates for ſlavery believe, that if 
2 gentleman emancipated his whole plantation 
of ſlaves to day, and defired their labour for 
hire to morrow to cut down his canes, &c. 
that they would ſerve him? if they do, they 
are miſtaken, not one of them would; and if 
they were all-to come to this country, which 
God, and the Parliament forbid, no man 


would ever ſee them either hedging, ditching, 


or ploughing;* they would be cither domeſtic 
ſervants, or ſtreet beggars, and the Engliſh 
nation would in another century, degenerate 
into a race of Portugueſe, If they. are to be 
free, let it be to return tq their own country, 
not to this. The prudent policy of the French 
nation ſhould not be overlooked, they will 
not ſuffer a Negro to land in their Kingdom, 
therefore we ſhall ſoon be peopled with them 
from all quarters. The giving freedom to the 
CT EE a je Negroes, 


Did any mar ever ſee a Negroe in England at work? er Bid 


except now and then to ſerve the maſon or bricklayer, with mortar. 
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Negroes, and giving up our Weſt India Iſlands, 
are ſynonymous terms, if we give them free- 
dom, and compel them to work, they are no 


longer free, and while the earth there will 


produce yams, plantains, cocoes, & c. Negroes 


will only plant hem; white men cannot bear 


the violence of the ſun in thoſe chmates, even 
without labour, but God has given the Negroe 
hair to protect him from the Coup de Soleil. 


The manner of their being brought down 


the rivers of Africa ſome hundred miles, 
their package one upon another, and the 
cruel treatment on the way by their own 
complectioned tyrants, is too dreadful to re- 
late, but it is contrary to the intereſt, and L 


hope to the diſpoſition of our guinea traders 
in general, to treat them cruelly on ſhip 


board, here and there, white tyrants ariſe, 
whoſe delight it may be, to extirpate whole 
nations. This nation has ſet Mr. Pitt, by 


their numerous petitions in favour of the 


blacks, a moſt arduous taſk for granting 
it, he muſt ruin the Weſt India Iflands, 
and declining it, he may rouze the Negroes 
into a general rebellion as they all now con- 
ſider the whole britiſh empire are united, 


in wiſhing to ſet them free. I have ſeen the 
llavery of the Weſt Indies, and the ſlavery 
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of the Galleys, but the verigſt /aves I have 
ever ſeen, are the day labourers of England 
and Ireland, and the all work maid ſervants 
of London; while ſuch a hue and cry is 
made about the freedom of black flaves, 
hundreds of free born Engliſhmen are ac- 
tually in ſlavery under the barbarian moors 
in Africa who are not thought of! the late 
Mr Henry Grenville when he was Governor 
of Barbadoes, contrary to the cuſtom of 
the country, told me, he dined with his 
coat on, and expected all whom he invited 
to his table to wear theirs; for what faid Mr. 
' Grenville, is a King in his waiſtcoat? may 
we not go a little further, and ſuppoſe him 
without any covering whatever, and then 
"who would be able to diſtinguiſh which is 
the King, and which was the ſlave. Lord 
Cheſterfield's obſervation is very juſt, when 
he faid, < dreſs is a fooliſh thing, yet it is a 
* fooliſh thing not to be well dreſſed,” the 
wiſeſt men cannot conquer that abſurdity, 
and the multitude are governed by it, to a 
man. A pickpocket under the character 
of Prince Juſtinian, with his ſon, and prin- 
ceſs, lived eleven months ſplendidly, at Spa, 
in Germany, without a ſingle farthing in his 
1 or ſcarce a ſhirt to put on; merely 


by 
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ment, by dint of the ſun and ſtars being em- 
broĩdered on an old coat bought of a Friperie, 
at Paris. When I ſee, on Lord Rodney a ſtar, 
and ribband, I conſider it as an ornament 
due to the great and eminent ſervices he has 
rendered his country, but when an Iriſh Earl 
makes uſe of that badge to introduce him- 
ſelf and his wife into my garden, or when 
Iam not at home, to aſk i impertinent queſtions 
of my ſervants; I look upon him with con- 
tempt, and embrace this public occaſion; to de- 
fire he will not take that liberty with me again, 
nay to tell him, HE sHALL xor; his coat, 
kis ſtar, and his ribband ; are as infignificant 
in my eyes as he is. 


There are in our Weſt India Iſlands, particularly in Jamaica, a 
great number of free Negroes and Mulattoes, who . poſſeſs flayes of 
their own, and it is among them only ctuelties are exerciſed! I was 
more than an eye witneſs to the following affecting ſcene in Jamaica. A 
gentleman at whoſe houſe I was upon a viſit, had ſtruck his head boyler, 
a very old man, rather too heavy a blow, and the only blow the man 
had during his long life received. The man was hurt in body and 
mind too, and ſeemed to be in danger, his ſorrowful maſter and miſ- 
treſs daily viſited him, and ſhewed him every mark of attention in 
their power, the old man was ſenſible of their kindneſs, and often ſaid 
he hoped to recover ſo as to boil off the preſent crop and got out again, 
but in a few days relapſed and died. The day of his funeral his maſter, 
his miſtreſs, and myſelf; were lookers on at this melancholy ſcene, for 
it was a more melancholy ſcene to us, than it ſeemed to be to his nume- 
rous relations and companions, when the bearers had carried him to the 
margin of the grave, they run ſuddenly away with the corps, ſaying him 
no ſave go to the grave. A conſultation was then held, as to the cauſe! oh, 

he 


* 
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he had not taken leave of his friends, the body was then carried to the 
door of every hut in the Negroe town, and ſome one ſpoke for the de- 
ceafed thus, farewell rana, farewell mama, &c. he was then a ſecond 
time carried to the grave, but a ſecond time alſo, Biz no ſave go, and a 
ſecond conſultation took place, when it was found, that he had not taken 
leave of his Maſſa and Miſifs, ſo up a high hill the corps, and the erew 
were mounted, and the Sheridan among them, thus hatrangued us 
three Beccarar. Good bye Maſſa, good bye Miſiſi, good bye gemem, me 
always ſerve you true Maſſa, my heart burn true Maſſa, and you never 
beat ine no more than once, me ſorry to die before me boil the crop; fo Maſſe 
and Miſſi went crying away, and ordered the bearers a large jug of rum, 
and then poor Quamina went as quictly to the grave, as could be ex- 
pected! r | 
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OBSERVATION 
on TWO, 9 


A BURNT child (ſays the old adage) dreads 
the fire; I have been libel-burnt, I therefore aſk 
the candid part of my countrymen, whether 
it can be juſtly ſaid, we live in a free country, 
while every man among us a few only excepted, 
is liable to be tried by a jury, who may be 
perſuaded to find his Peer guilty of publiſhing 
only, and then leave his unknown puniſhment to 
the court of King's Bench. Is not a-man ſo 
convicted, left to che merey of W who 
may 
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may nail his ears to a pillory ; nay, who may 
cut his ears off? who may impriſon him for 
life, or ſentence him to find ſuch high ſecurities, 
as may detain him for life in a priſon, and that 
too, for a crime, which if the pupiſhment had 
been left to the boſoms of his jury, would nei- 
ther have deprived him of liberty, or fined him 
five pounds. I will ſtate my own caſe, becauſe it 
is applicable to many other FREE Born Engliſh- 
men. Lord Orwell, afterwards created Ear! 
of Shipbroke / * was appointed preſident of a 
court martial upon the tryal of a military, or 
rather an unmilitary officer of his own corps, 
but under my command in a frontier garriſon ; 
in war time, and at the time the Queen was 
hourly expected to land at, or paſs under the 
very muzzles of the cannon of that garriſon. 
This officer quitted his duty without my leave, 
contrary to repeated and poſitive public garriſon 
orders, I ſent a ſerjeant to the place he had re- 
treated (thirteen miles off,) to order him to re- 
turn to his duty; yet in defiance to all military 
diſcipline, to duty, and decency to the perſon 
of his ſovereign, he would not return; but 
aggravated his crime by abſenting himſelf two 
| "_ more; nn, to embaraſs govern- 
| * 


He ſerved an apprenticeſhip to a Mercer. 
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by trying ſuch a nilitia culprit at a court martial, 


I put him firft in arreſt, and gave him twenty 
four hours time, to conſider of his improper 


conduct, in hopes, that he would make ſuch an 


apology as he ought, or at leaſt, ſuch a one 
(for I would gladly have accepted of any) that 
might ſave appearances in me, and ſpare trouble 
to the folk above, but finding he did not apply 
to me! I applied to him, and aſked him whe- 
ther he had any reaſons to offer, why I ſhould 
not lay his very extraordinary conduct before 
the ſecretary at war, in order to receive the 
King's commands“? but this obſtinate cquntry 
Eſquire (Captain Lynch of Ipſwich) had none ! ! 
nay, he conſidered himſelf ſo i! u/ed, that he 
inſiſted upon being tried at a court martial Lord 
Orwell, and twelve more of his reſpectable corps, 
fat in judgment upon us both, for they rather 
tried me, than him ; and after (what might have 
been done in one hour) three days mature delibe- 
ration, the honorable court found the priſoner not 
only, not guilty, but acquitted him with honour / ! 
The King however could not, as appears by the 

Judge 


I had defired the Serjeant to tell Mr. Lynch that I expected him : 
tolet me know whether his going without leave was owing to his con- 
tempt to diſcipline, or te me ? the latter part of which rather alarmed 
the noble Captain, and induced him to prefer the matter being ſettled 
by his Brother Officers, than between bimftlf and me. 
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Judge advocates letter, confirm this very extra- 


_ ordinary and honourable acquittal, * becauſe the 
* charge ſtands cLEAR, “ and UNCONTRADICTED 


« by the priſoner” ſome time after this ſen- 
tence, The noble lord was preſented with a 
wooden cannon ; by a wag, who thought it I 
ſuppoſe, a proper field piece for ſo reſpectable a 
corps, for it made, when let of, as much noiſe as 
an iron one, and when his lordſhip was a candi- 
date to repreſent the town of Ipſwich in parlia- 
ment, a paper was littered about the ſtreets to 
which the following querie was tacked. 


His Lordſhip, determined to preſerve the ſpirit 
and honour of his corps, fixed upon me, as the 


ſender of that wooden piece of ordnance, and the 


author alſo of the aukward kind of querie an- 
nexed to the election ſquib. I was tried at St. 
Edmund's Bury, as the author of thoſe libels by 


Extract from the judge advocates Gould's letter. 

2 Ifa man be proved gullty of wilful and premeditated perjury can 
any ſet of people be ſo mean to elect ſuch a villain to repreſent them 
* upon any occaſion, without ſubjecting themſelves to be conſidered en- 
* couragers and promoters of a crime the moſt impudent and the moſt 
infamous, &c. Here was neither name nor the initials of a name, 
it was, as Mr. De Grey juſtly obſerved in court, as applicable to any man 
in that country, or in that court, as to the proſecutor, or was it ſaid he 
(turning to the noble Lord who fat by the judge) that your conſcience 


retorted it upon you ? Mr. De Grey had ſixty one guineas for hisatten» 
dance. | 
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an ded ſuperanuated judge, and a ſpecial jury 
of twelve gentlemen, and who thought them- 
ſelves bound in honor to find me guilty in court, 
though they thought me innocent enough out 
of one, to'do me the honor to invite me the 

next day to breakfatt with them, and to expreſs 
their concern. Six or eight months after Mr. 
Lynch had eſcaped-his puniſhment ; I was brought 
to Weſtminſter Hall to receive mine; it was to 
be impriſoned three months ; to be fined one 
hundred pounds ; to find ſecurity ſeven years 
for my good behaviour, two friends to be 
bound in five hundred pounds each, and myſelf 
in one thouſand, for the maintainance of it.“ 
Now had the puniſhment for theſe heinous crimes, 
been left with my jury, would they not have 
naturally concluded, if impriſoning my perſon 
had been mentioned by any one of the number, 
that ſuch a mode of proceeding might ſubject 
me to the pains and penalties of Two puniſh- 

ments for oxEx offence ? which I have been told is 
contrary to the ſpirit and law of the land; did 
the court, who paſled this ſentence upon me 
then know, that the King would, as indeed he 
MOST GRACIOUSLY DID, overlook my incapaci- 
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A printer and my Grenada was alſo proſecuted, the Expences of all 
* me at leaſt a thouſand pounds. 
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ty to do my military duty for the ſpace of three 
months I was ſhut up in a priſon ? if they did 
not, then they laid me open to a povBLz pu- 
niſhment for oN offence ; but I know, that 
the day I was committed, one of my judges - 
ſaid to his clerk, this military man muſt have 
been mad, for he will loſe his commiſſion, and 
I certainly ſhould (for that was the main aim 
of my enemy) had his Majeſty been as regard- 
leſs of Jus ric as the Judge mentioned above, 
was deſtitute of candour. Why was I not 
fined double, nay quadruple the ſum, and not 
have been deprived of my liberty? but that 
was not the object of my proſecutor, he had de- 


_ clared that he would never quit me till I was un- 


done, and I knew CERTAINLY that Mr. W. Ellis, 
then Secretary at war, received an anonymous 
letter, while I was in durance, to the following 
effect, and nearly in theſe words, Sir, Philip 
Thickneffe the Governor of Land Guard Fort 
is muſtered abſent with the King's leave, but it 
is expected that you fir, muſter him abſent 
where he really is, i. e. in the King's Bench 
priſon, for publiſhing a falſe ſcandalous and in- | 
famous libel on the Right Hon. Lord Orw 
Yours, -&c. 

Veritas. 


This 
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This letter was treated with that contempt 
which was due to ſuch an ungenerous attack, 
but in juſlice to the noble Lord's valour I muſt 
own, that after I obtained my liberty, but 
bound with my friends to keep the peace for 
ſeven years, he did ſend Governor Tonynin 
to invite me to a breach of it in Hyde Park 
and yet, when by the advice of Mr. Cornwell 
the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, I pointed 
out a ſafe way of accepting this extraordinary 
invitation, the noble Lord prudently obſerved the 
laws of the land, and declined going over to 
Calais with me, on account of his gout. At 
the time that this ſentence was paſſed upon 

me, or rather at the time I was to have the 
| doors of a priſon thrown open to me, ſuppoſe 

I could not have found two friends (for they 
muſt be really friends) who would have been 
bound in five hundred pounds penalty for ſe- 
ven years, I muſt then have been a priſoner 
for life, or until I could. I had ons brother, 
whoſe affection I could not doubt, but I had 
not Two, I had a thouſand acquaintance, 
among whom I hope were many who wiſhed 
me well; but I could not fay I had any right 
to expect one of them, to ſubject himſelf to the 
payment of five hundred pounds as a proof of 


it. Is not therefore a man found guilty of a 
libel 
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libel by» jury of only publiſhing it ; able, to 
impriſonment for life? and if he be, is he; 
can he be faid to be a native of a free country, 
who can be tried and puniſhed only, by twelve 
honeſt men his Peers, and countrymen ? I have 
not the honor to be known to Mr. Bowes, but 
E have the pleaſure, (if it can in the. leaſt be 
pleaſing to him,) to know, that I feel deeply 
for the length of time he is ſentenced to be 
| hut up, with ſo many Sons and daughters of 
woe, for that of itſelf, is a grievous puniſh- 

ment to a ſuſceptible mind. 
+ In the ſequel, I ſhall relate the ſtory of the WOODEN GUN, as 
I flatter myſelf it may convey ſome uſeful hints, I am ſure it will 


ſome extraordinary events, and ſhew as Lord Bacon juſtly obſerves, what, 
a fire may be lighted only from a ſpark. 


ANECDOTE 


* 


H E ND I R S ON. 


Ax the time that Palmer allowed him only 
a guinea, or a guinea and half a week, there 
were people at Bath, who were not ſtrangers 
to Henderſon's great powers as an actor, and 
ſtrength of underſtanding as a man. Lord 
Bateman, who firſt ſaw him at my houſe in 
private, was ſo much offended with his man- 
ners, (for he poſſeſſed neither modeſty, nor 
ſentiment) that it was with difficulty I pre- 
vailed upon his Lordſhip to ſee him in any 
other character than his own, yet he was fo 
. much 
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much delighted with his ſtage endowments, 
that he deſired me when we met in town, to 
bring Henderſon to dine with him ; as we 
were on our way up Oxford road, it occurred 
to me that Lady Bateman would be more diſ- 
guſted with Henderſon's uſual table deport- 
ment, than my Lord had been, I therefore took 
an occaſion to tell him, that Lady Bateman 
poſſeſſed a good underſtanding, and was very 
delicate as to the propriety of the behaviour of 
thoſe who came to her table, and as it was 
probable Lord Bateman might, after dinner, 
deſire him to give her ladyſhip a ſpecimen of 
his ſtage abilities, entreated him, as he could 
act even the part of a very ſhy modeſt man, to 
play it, both before, and at dinner, obſerving, 
that then, whatever he was kind enough to do 
after dinner, would come forth with double 
force. Henderſon played the part of the knife 
and fork, always in the beſt manner, and during 
the time of dinner, I ſaw him in a new and fin- 
gular character, if he did not diſplay much good 
breeding, he was in all other reſpects, the thing. 
My conjecture too, proved right; for Lord 
Bateman obſerving that as Lady Bateman had 
not been at Bath in his time, he would gratify 
her curioſity by a little ſpecimen either comic, 
or ſerious, of an aſſumed character, from that 


inſtant 
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_ inftant, Mr. Garrick, not Henderſon was at 
the table! neither Gainfborongh, nor Rey. 
nold's; could have given fuch a portrait of 
that firſt of all a&ors ; they could only give 


| his face, eye, and perſon; but Henderſon, al. 


moſt without fare, eye, or perſon f gave us the 
LIVING | mat tho“ ouired to the extreme, in 


every part. That Henderſon ſhould be unable 


to withhold ſuch very extraordinary powers 
of mimickry, and thereby endeavour to ridi- 


ceule the only rival he had, is not much to be 


wondered at, but that he poffeſſed effrontery 
enough to tate of Garrick, ro Mr, Garrick, 
which he did in the fame manner, will ever 
remain a wonder, but to thoſe who knew him 
as well as I did, and will ſufficiently juſtify me, 


for giving him the Oxford Road Hint. Mr. Gar- 


rick was ſhocked when he faw himfelf in Hen- 


derſon's Mirrour, and only faid, (as well he 


might) © What is that me? When I aſked 
Henderfon how he could be prevailed upon to 
do it, he ſaid Mr. Garrick deſired him! Did 
Henderſon then poſſeſs either modeſty or ſen- 
. but what muſt we wowed when I af- 

O : ſert, 


+ His perſon was void of elegance and his own face bad. 
+ He poſſeſſed however the firſt of all virtues, that of filial affection 
to his aged Mother in a high degree. 
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ſert, that I have ſeen ſeveral letters from Mr. 
Garrick to Henderſon, while he was an early 
performer on the Bath ſtage, wherein Mr. Gar- 
rick had given him ſuch kind and important 
hints, as to his conduct on, and off the ſtage, 
that they appeared to me not only friendly, but 
as parental admonitions; Mr, Henderſon how- 
ever {lighted them, as puerile and uſeleſs... Mr. 
Ireland, the ſenſible, honeſt man, who wrote 
Henderſon's life, was his firſt and beſt friend, yet 
Henderſon took him off, {till better than he did 
Mr. Garrick! for when Mr. Ireland failed in 
buſineſs, and failed too, in all probability, from 
the expences Henderſon and his aſſociates had 
led him into (for Mr. Ireland's houſe was his 
only home) he was his enly creditor alſo, who 
refuſed to ſign his certificate! and yet with 
what candour and ingeniouſneſs has Mr, Ireland 
written Henderſon's life, ſince Henderſon was 
taken off himſelf. * | 
ANECDOTE 


* When Henderſon was ſeriouſly complaining of his loſs by Mr. 
Ireland's failure, a wag in company, who knew that he had got all 
Mr. Ireland's myrtles and bough-pots from the window's in maiden 
lane, obſerved, why what would you have more, have you not got all 
his timber ? 
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„ LEW OX2: 


A LORD, A MONK, AND A FOOL. 


TuE Earl of Coventry, to whom, I was nei- 
ther known nor obliged, further than that he 
had honoured me with his name, and a guinea, 
as a ſubſcriber to my journey into Spain, meet- 
ing me at Bath ſoon after my return from 
thence, was pleaſed to inform me, and to ſur- 
priſe me alſo, byt elling me it was in my power 
to render him a ſervice which no man elſe in 
England could! he then gave me a liſt in latin, 
of the name of every tree, ſhrub, and flower, 
which the extraordinary mountain of Montſer- 

| Wa. | rat 
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rat produces, and deſired I would write to my 
friend Pere Paſcal, to cauſe the ſeeds and bul- 
bous roots it produces, to be collected at the 
proper ſeaſons of the year, and ſent to him, and 
that whatever expence attended it, he would 
moſt - thankfully pay, and feel himſelf highly 
obliged ; 1 immediately wrote in the moſt preſſ- 
ing terms to the good Monk, and told him 
they were for a nobleman of my country, of 
high rank, and great fortune. This requeſt 
opened a correſpondence between me and the 
good old man, one year, before the Spaniſh 
war commenced * and continued one year after 
for PERE PasCaL,; lived in PpEAck with all 
mankind; in. his reply to me, he expreſſed 
ſuch a willingneſs to oblige his Lordſhip, and 
ſuch regard to me and my family that it an- 
manned me; if bringing a tear or two in my 
eyes when 1 read it, be unmunning, ſuch poor 
beings as the beſt of us are. My only concern 
faid the Monk is, © Feaſt we ſhould not fulfil 
« thy commands with that zcal and ardour we 
« wiſh, as our apothecary is the only man in 
0 whom we can confide.” After two years 
expenfive 


he Spaniards I ſuppoſe mean to ſhew their reſpect to their cor- 
reſpondents, by enocloſing their letters in ſeveral covers, or perhaps (as 
in Spain they pay by weight) to prevent wear and tear, in foreign letters 
their paper being very thin, for my letters often had double covers. 
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expenſive correſpondence to the Monk, and 


myſelf alſo, he informed me that he had that 
day ſent to Mr. Macdonald their Agent at Bar- 
celona, two boxes, one, containin g ſeventy 
four parcels of ſeeds, all properly marked and 
numbered; and the other, filled with bul- 
bous roots. When this valuable cargo arrived” 

Lord Coventry honored me with à letter of 
which the following is a copy. 


Dear Sir, 

« am this minute fayoured Abo your 
c moſt obliging letter, I return you a thouſand 
thanks for the trouble you have been at on 
% my account, I hope you will ſee next year 
* the produce of your own bounty, though it 
2 appear in an infant Rate, I am really 
* thankful for what I could not have obtained 
„by any other means, and whatever expenſe 
may have attended this valuable cargo in its 
* paſſage io England, I ſhall moſt gratefully pay 
5 to your order, it is the only ſhip that I wiſh 

** may eſcape Admiral Rodney's vigilance, for 
* under every adminiftration 'I muſt always 
te wiſh well to that of Britain, I return you 
che Monk's letter * and join in his bleſſings, 


* All the Monk's letters were trapflated and ſent, to his Lordſhip 
| with the originals. 


„ 
-< bein g dear Sir, your moſt Faithful humble | 
cc Servant, EATS | 


| _ COVENTRY. 
PICCADILLY, | | 
March the 4th, 1782. 


As his Lordſhip only ſeemed by this letter, 
deſirous to pay the expences of the ſea paſſage, 
of this valuable cargo, 1 replied, by pointing out, 
the only means I knew of, to tranſmit ſome 
gratuity to the Monk's and the Apothecary, 

who had, as I did then, and do now believe, 
traverſed a mountain ſixteen miles in circumfer- 
ence in the hot autumn of Spain to collect them, 
and to the Monk who had parceled them, num- 
bered them; provided boxes for them, and fent 
them all only packed up, to their agent forty 
miles, from Montſerrat, to Barcelona. ] there- 
fore informed his Lordſhip that as it was war 
time, if he tranſmitted his donation to Mr. 
Walpole the britiſh miniſter at Liſbon, that gen- 
tleman might be able to convey it by ſome ſafe 
'means to Montſerrat. His Lordſhip did not 
honor me with any reply to that letter, but ſoon 
after, called upon Mr. Brown, my bookſeller, 
the corner of Eſſex Street and gave him 4 
guinea ! for their reward, and deſired I would 
remit it to them, I did not remit it; but I did 

ot 


* 
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not keep it, but gave it to a Spaniſh priſoner 
who was almoſt naked, and pennyleſs, and 
there the matter had reſted in filent aſtoniſh- 
ment in my own boſom, had I not a year af. 
terwards, met with a Spaniſh gentleman at 
Bruſſels, who delicately hinted to me (for he was 
juſt returned from Montſerrat) that the Monks 
were much ſurpriſed, that a britiſh nobleman, 
(Homo Ricco,) ſhould have offered ſo ſmall a 
return for their trouble and expenſe ! I too, 
was not only ſurpriſed, but deeply hurt, for as 
his Lordſhip had ſeen all the Monk's letters, 
he could not but have obſerved one remarka- 
ble expreſſion in them, towards the cloſe of 
our correſpondence, viz. I ſhall be al- 
* ways glad to oblige you, but I muſt in- 
<« form you, that the poſtage of your letters 
e have coſt me eighteen pecettees (ſhillings,) 
which is a great ſum out of a poor monk's 

« pocket.” + Upon this alarming and pain- 
ful hint, I wrote to Lord Coventry and 
told him I would vindicate myſelf, not being | 


able to endure the moſt diſtant ſuſpicion, of 
having 


+ My letters were all a ſingle ſheet of the thinneſt paper I could pro- 
eure and ſealed with a thin wafer; the reader will therefore judge of 
expence of poſtage when Iafſert that the replies were — in * 
184 ſometimes three covers! 
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havingbehaved either upgratefully or unjuſtly to 

ſtrangers, who had received me with kindneſs 
and treated me with much hoſpitality ; his Lord- 
fhip.in return, by a letter dated Crocme, Sept. 
22, 17B2, fays, © Sir, the reaſor/of my leav. 
ing a guinea with Mr. Brown for the uſe of the 
Spaniſh ' Apothecary, was becauſe you told me 
a few ſhillings would be 2 ſufficient gratuity, 
and I really meant to be liberal, I have not the 
imalleſt objection to depoſit another guinea 
or two with the ſame perſon when I go to 
. town next winter and I ſhall certainly do fo, 
though I never bought docks and weeds at 
ſo high a price; the gentleman certainly did 
not collect them upon Montſerrat, but proba- 
bly before his own door without going a yard 
to procure them. The Hill is Known to con- 
tain ſome curious plants, of which 1 troubled 
you with a catalogue, but inſtead of thoſe 
productions the contents of the box were pre- 
ciſely what I have deſcribed as ſeveral of the 
beſt botaniſts can teſtify, who have ſeen this 
whole cargo. When I left the money with 
Mr. Brown I fully explained the purpoſe for 
which it was intended, and told him that you 
had no Other concern in it than. being the ve- 


7 39% Ba 


it 
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have been any miſapprehenſion about it.” 
Jam Sir, Jour obedient Servant, 

| COVENTRY. 


But with all due reſpect to the noble Earl, 
may I not day, that I had not only been the 
vehicle to procure © the box” but to procure 
TWO BoxEs from Montſerrat, that I had been 
at ſome expence, and had ſent, belides poſtage 
of letters, a preſent to the Monks, in conſide- 
ration of their kind attention to my requeſt, 
and was not repaid, nor even aſked what ex- 
pences I had been put to, I was therefore ob- 
liged to trouble bis Lordſhip with another let- 
ter from Bruſſells, to expreſs my concern, that 
I ſhould at the uſe of my intereſt, the expence 
of my purſe, and the moſt ardent deſire to 

ſerve his Lordſhüp, incur his diſpleaſure ! his 
| Lordſhip in reply does me the honor to fay 
“Sir, Nothing could ſurpriſe me more than 
your letter of the 4th. inſt. interpreting a for- 
mer letter of mine to convey that I was highly 


ended with you, could I be offended with a 


gentleman who being almoſt an entire ftranger 

to me, obligingly undertook to write into a 

foreign country ? could I be offended with him 

for baving punctvally executed that commiL 
$ ſion: 
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ſion ? as to the expence of collecting the ſeeds 
I always underſtood that I was to pay it, and 
I think fo ſtill,” with that idea I applied to you 
to know what demands there were upon me, 
and received in anſwer only a few ſhillings to 
a poor Apothecary who had the trouble of 
gathering the ſeeds, I thought I could not ſend 
him leſs than a guinea, which ſum J left with 
Mr. Brown, your bookſeller, fully. explaining 
for whoſe uſe it was intended, and fully ſtat- 
ing, that I believed you would be kind enough 
to remit it to Barcelona, having myſelf no 
correſpondence with that place. The charge 
attending poſtage of letters I confefs did not 
occur to me, but if you will let me know what 
may be due on that account and what you now 
think a proper gratuity to the Apothecary, I 
will readily ſet right the miſtake and pay the 
money to any perſon in London who may be 


appointed to receive it.“ 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient humble Servant, 
COVENTRY. 
CROOME, 


October the 12th, 1782. 


After an additional trouble, and expence in 
a freſh correſpondence with the monk at Bruſ- 
ſells, 


| ( 023-7} - 
fells, I returned to England, and living within 
three or four doors of Lord Coventry, and 
conſequently often ſeeing his Lordſhip, I again 
took the liberty of ſtating to him that I was 
ſome pounds out of pocket, for having punc- 
tually executed his  Lordſhip's commands, and 
even offered to ſwear within the mark to the 
ſum expended; a day or two after, meeting 
his Lordſhip in Piccadilly, he was pleaſed to 
tell me, if I would call at his door, his porter 
had a note for me; as I had never in my life 

been within his Lordſhip's doors, I declined 
that honor, but ſent my ſervant for the note, 
and thus it was written, in his Lordſhip's own 
hand, « If Mr. Thickneſſe will call at Mr. Cun- 
« ningham's, Hoſier, the corner of St. James's 
“Street, the day after he receives. this note he 
will find his demands enquired into and ad- 
Fc juſted” but I declining that honour alſo ; and 
Sir John Miller called at my houſe a R days 
after, and ſaid he had brought ten guineas, 
which he was deſired to deliver to me, from 
Lord Coventry, as a douceur for the Monk and 
Apothecary ; here again I was under the ne- 
ceſſity of declining this /ub/Zantial offer, but I 
informed Sir John Miller, that if he would pay 
it to Don Viz1o, ſecretary to his excellency 
the Marquis Del Campo, the Spaniſh Ambaſ- 
ſador 
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ſador, I was very ſure that he would remit it 
to the Monks, it was accordingly paid to him, 
but it arrived alas! too late for Pere Paſcal to 
know how the matter ſtood. The Prior of the 
. convent however informed me, that he had 
received the ten Britiſh gyineas, and that he 
would not part with them, till he bad my in- 
ſtructions how they were to be diſpoſed of, I 
therefore deſired that after deducting the eigh- 
teen pecettoes for the poſtage of letters, the price 
of the boxes; their carriage; and embarka- 
tion at Barcelona, for the uſe of the convent; 
that the remaining ſum, ſhould, if he pleaſed, be 
given to the Apathecary, who collected the mira - 
culous docs and wecdton a mountain where flowers 
only grow, and I have ſince received a letter from 
Don Toſe Ferret Boticaria de Monfſerrat en Cata- 
luna, acknowledging the receipt of the balance, 
and offering me his future ſervices in the moſt 
lite and friendly terms; and now I have on- 

y to lament, that Pere Paſcal, who ſhewed me 

and my family ſo much attention in the moſt 
romantic and retired ſpot upon the habitable 
globe, died without being thoroughly ſatisfied, 
that I had not been diſhoneſt or ungrateful, for 
the ſingular attention he ſhewed me and my 
family, during our ſtay at his moſt enviable 

a habitation 
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' habitation, and that my ſincere and expetiſive 
endeavours to oblige Lord Coventry, ended 
in my being ſent. to a Stocking Grocer, on a 
fixed day, to have iny demands © enquired into, 
% and adjuſted.” That Lord Coventry may 
be thoroughly fatisfied that no part of his 
bounty remained with me, the following ex- 
tract from Don Vino's letter, dated London, 
the 3oth of July, 1785, will ſhew. 


Dear Sir, 


*] received ſix weeks ago an anſwer 
from my friend at Madrid about the affair of 
« Montſerrat, he had delivered the ten britiſh 
„ guineas to an agent of that convent with 
a particular charge, that this ſum ſhould be 
paid to the Apothecary, as unluckily our 

ce good Padre Roderego Paſcal is no more. Not 
“ ſatisfied with this anſwer, I wrote to my 
<« friend, that he ſhould inſiſt on having an 
<« anſwer with a proper acknowledgment from 
the perſon that was to receive the money, 
and conſequently, by a meſſenger juſt ar- 
„ rived, I received the - encloſed letter + 
Rag 4 which 


+ The letters was from the Prior of the convent as mentioned above, 
+ who had received the money, and paid the balance to the Apothe- 
cary, 7 


| 
| 
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« which I dare ſay will give ſome better infor- 
% mation, &c.“ | 


Subſcribed, 


J. VI Io. 
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T-X 2.3" 0:8 


or THE | 7 


AS IT WAS HASTILY SKETCHED OUT FOR THE INFOR- | 
MATION OF, A LADY, NOW RESIDING AT BATH, 
AND LONG BEFORE THE RELATOR HAD 
| _ ANY IDEA OF PUBLISHING tr. 


IT is very natural Madam, that you ſhould 
wiſh to hear the particulars of a ſtory, now 
- you are grown up to years of maturity, which 
you ſay excited much of your curioſity, even 
when you was a child, for I verily believe, 
that during ſome years, the wooden gun was 
a topic 


f The Lady of Admiral Gr. 
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a topic as often touched upon in Britain, 4s 


the Iron maſk was in France, and perhaps, is 


at this day as little underſtood ; I ſhall there- - 
fore Madam, as well as my memory can, with- 
out any minutes to aſſiſt it, comply with your 
requeſt, in relating the moſt material polnts of 
42 quarrel, which commenced by what the 
French call un mal-entendu, and which, though 
trifling in the beginning, was attended with 
very ſerious conſequences to the two princi- 
pals, and even involved many other perſons 
into very. difagreeable and untoward | fitua- 
tions ; ridiculous as ſuch a narrative may ap- 
pear, at the diſtance of full twenty years ſince 
its commencement it may have its uſe, by 
fhewing in what manner, little mifunderſtand- 
ings may become productive of fatal Eonſe- 
quences, and how neceſſary it is not to be too 
quick in forming opinions, by conceiving rude- 
neſs or incivility is meant, when attention, and 
the utmoſt propriety only was intended. The 


_ _ elrcumſtances ariſing from the diſpute between 
Lord Orwell and myſelf, has clearly convinced 


me, that it is much ſafer to have a miſunder- 
ſtanding with a ſenfible knave, than with a 
vain proud, or weak honeſt man ; and here it 
may de neceſſary to obſerve, that the conſe- 
quences, and cenſure, ought to fall on the firſt 
= aggreſſor, 


* 
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 iggreſfor, and I flatter myſelf Madam, however 
partial I may inſenſibly become by relating 
facts, in which I was fo ſeriouſly an intereſted 
party, that you will believe I cannot deviate 
ſo much from candour and truth; but that 
you may be able to ſee your way; to form a 
juſt judgment; and determine on which ſide 
the weakneſs, the wickedneſs of the proſecu- 
tion (I was going to ſay perſecution) prepon- 
derated. I believe Madam that you and every 
perſon of ſenſe will allow, that military know- 


ledge, cannot be conveyed by the King's ſign 


manual, and that nothing but inſpiration can 
impart the knowledge or duty of a ſoldier, the 
minute the ſovereign is pleaſed to confer a mili 
tary command. In this fittation however, 
Colonel Vernon, the late Lord Orwell, and 
{ince, Earl of Shipbrook ſtood, when his Ma- 
jeſty appointed him to the command of the 
Eaſtern Battalion of the Suffolk militia ; but 
before I proceed further, it may be neceſſary 
for me to obſerve, that Colonel Vernon was 
the nephew of the renowned Admiral Vernon, 
and ſingled out from his other nephews, to be 
his ſole heir, and that as I had ſerved in the | 
fleet at Jamaica, under that Admiral's com- 
mand, and not approving of his conduct to 
the ſoldiers under mine, I had rather a diſlike 
WF. IN P to 
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to the name, and therefore, when Mr. Vernon 


came to take poſſeſſion of the Admiral's houſe 


and eſtates, in the neighbourhood of Land 


Guard Fort, of which garriſon I was then Lieu- 


tenant Governor, I did not viſit him, but meet- 
ing him one day near a little cottage. I then 
poſſeſſed, in a very narrow lane, I pulled off my 


hat as we paſſed; ſoon after which, he ſtop'd 


at a little farm of his own, and deſcribing my 
perſon, aſked the farmer what officer it was he 
had juſt met? and being informed, he rode 


back to my cottage, and without alighting, 


entered into a very civil converſation with 
me, and when he went away, ſaid he ſhould 
be glad to ſee me at NacTon ; and though J 
was far from feeling any perſonal diſlike to 
Mr. Vernon, after this converſation, it ſo hap- 
pened, that I did not viſit him, but ſoon after, 
Mr. Vernon was appointed Colonel of the Suf- 
folk militia, conſiſting of cight companies, four 
of which were ſent to do garriſon duty under 
my command. It then inſtantly occurred to 
me, how negligent I had been, in not viſiting 
Mr. Vernon, and how neceſſary it was inſtantly 
to viſit Cotonel Vernon, as he could not, with- 
out much aukwardneſs to himſelf, and to me 
too, ſee that part of his corps under my com- 
mand, without taking ſome civil notice of one, 

who 


Tas 


who had feemed to flight his acquaintance 3 
and as he was at that time in London, I wrote 
to his Adjutant, with whom I was well ac- 
quainted, to let me know by a ſpecial mefſen- 
ger, the firſt day the Colonel arrived at Nac- 
ton that 1 might pay my compliments to him; 
and this the Adjutant accordingly did, and on 
that very day I waited on him, and was re- 
ceived with the utmoſt civility. Colonel Ver- 
non then expreſſed how much he was pleaſed 
with the ſituation of his corps, one part being 
at Ipſwich, the other at the Fort, and his own | 
houſe between both. Before we parted, I de- 
fired him to name a day to viſit that part of 
his corps I had the honor to command, and 
hoped that he would eat a Barrack dinner with 
me when he did, this being ſettled and the day 
fixed, he came accompanied by his Adjutant, 
and returned, as the Adjutant afterwards in- 
formed me, pleaſed in every reſpect, and ſaid 
ſeveral civil things of me. He ſoon after, in- 
vited me to dine with him, entertained me 
and ſome of his own officers, with great hoſpi- 
_ tality, and I returned, not leſs pleaſed from 
Nacton, than I underſtood he returned from 
the Fort. From this clear ſtate of facts, it 
ſeems evident, that the utmoſt good will pre- 


vailed on both ſides; W 5 


1 mine, 
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6 
mine, and therefore a few days after, on my 
way to Ipſwich, I made Colonel Vernon a 
third viſit; at which time, he obſerved, that 
a knowledge of garriſon duty would be of 
ſervice to his whole corps, and therefore ſaid 


he, when the four companies now under your 


command have been two months on that duty, 
J will relieve them, by ſending the other four 
in exchange; I was not much ſurpriſed, that 
a gentleman whoſe f commiſſion gave him 
the command of a Regiment, ſhould propoſe 

ſuch a thing, but 1 was very ſure the ſecretary 

at war would have been infinitely ſurpriſed, 
had I permitted ſuch an exchange to have 
taken place without his knowledge, nay I 
know, that my character as a ſoldier, and my 


bread was at ſtake, if after I had received the 


King's command to admit the troops then in 
duty, I had. permitted any others, even of 
the ſame corps, to relieve them, but by the 
fame authority i. e. an official letter in the 


| King's name from the War office. This I men- 


tioned with all imaginable civility, as an ir- 


regular mode of proceeding, but the Colonel 


told me with ſome ſeeming warmth, that he 
had mentioned his intentions to Lord Ligo- 


nier and to Mr. Charles Townſhend (then Se- 


cretary at war) and that they had both conſented 
| to 


A 

to the exchange propoſed; Nevertheleſs Sir, 
do not I beſeech you ſaid I, urge me to con- 
ſent alſo; to an unjuſtifiable meaſure, but either 
write-yourſelf to the War office, or permit me, 
as I ſhould be ſorry to ſee the troops from Tp- 
{wich arrive at the garriſon gates, and then be 
obliged not to receive them. Upon which 
Colonel Vernon ſtruck his hand violently upon 
his breaſt, and with a face as red as crimſon, 
again aſſerted that he had permiſſion to change 
them, and change them he would ; wonder- 
ing that I doubted his word! he then aſked me 

haſtily if I would drink chocolate, but in ſuch 
a manner, that it plainly implied, a parting 
cup; I took the hint, and retired, but much 
hurt, that he' ſhould have ſo miſconceived my 
real ſentiments ; for T had no more doubt but 
that he had mentioned the matter to Lord Li- 
gonier and to Mr. Townſhend, and that they 
had both conſented to it, than if I had been 
preſent when they did ; but the Colonel could 
ſee it in no other light, than that of doubling 
bis word! and therefore from that minute de- 
termined to begin playing the low game of 
croſs purpoſes with me. His firſt move was, 

to kill a Buck, ſend it to his officers, under 
my command, to be divided among them, and 
to overlook me, the diviſion of which was 


made 


| 
| 
| 
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made in my kitchen, in order to roa/# me! in- 
ſtead of the veniſon. The next move was, to 
order his Major, to prepare the men for 5¹ 
Review, on a certain day, on the oufide of the 
garriſon; and conſequently beyond the reach 
of my command; and therefore I took the 
liberty abſolutely to forbid that mode of re- 
viewing the troops of the garriſon, under my 


command, not his, till he ſent to me, to aſk it 


as a favor, and promiſe that the men ſhould | 
return to their duty, the minute the Review 
was over, for J found in all points of military 
Etiquette, he was as ignorant, as he was of 
common good manners; he accordingly, but 

reluctantly complied with my requiſition, and 
the men were marched out for his review, du- 


ring which time I took my horſe and rode to 


my cottage hard by, without taking any no- 


tice of the Colonel who was then under my com- 


mand. From that minute, I fancy the Colonel 
began to ſuſpect, that matters might brew in- 
to a tete @ tete review between him and me, for 
as ſoon as I was gone he entered the garriſon, 
left his name at my door, and ſent his Adju- 
tant after me to deſire I would eat a cold paſty, 
with him and his officers at his neighbouring 

farm, but as he had % ſorely diſappainted my ve. 
* appetite * a bit of A hot haunch juſt be- 


fore, 
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mould have obſerved, that after I had the laſt 
interview with him at Nacton, I wrote to Mr. 
Townſhend, a ſhort letter, to tell him Colonel 
Vernon's inclinations relative to the change of 
men, and aſked him whether J had the Kine's 
permiſſion to let that exchange take place? and 
it ſeems the Colonel too, had wrote a long let- 
ter of complaint againſt me, on the ſame ſubject. 
In reply to my letter, Mr. Townſhend ho- 
noured me with a private anſwer, under 
his own hand, beginning thus. I return you 
thanks for the attention you upon all occaſions 
ſhew to me, and to my office, Colonel Vernon 
mentioned this matter to me before, and I am 
ſorry to find he is grown all of a ſudden, ſo jea- 
lous of the war office ; but as you have not 
that jealouſy, its a matter of indifference to me 
in whoſe name orders are brought to you,” If 
I as a little too much elated in receiving ſuch 
2 particular mark of approbation, and attention 
from ſuch a man as Charles Townſhend, it can- 
not be wondered at, I ſhewed his letter to every 


body, and pointed out the implied cenſure it 


contained of Colonel Vernon's conduct, which 
greatly encreaſed his reſentment, and ſoon af. 
ter an event happened, which he weakly flat- 


- tered himſelf, * enable * to gain a com- 
| _ pleat 


66 
pleat victory over me; here it muſt be obſerved 
this was in war time, when I commanded a 
| frontier garriſon of importance, and at a time 
too that the Queen was hourly expected to land 
at, or paſs under the walls of the Fort, into 
Harwich Harbour. Notwithſtanding which, 1 
had obſerved ſeveral of Colonel Vernon's offi- 
cers, abſented themſelves from their duty with. 
out my leave, and even to be abſent all night, 
I therefore repeated my former orders, in 
ſtronger terms, and poſitively forbid any offi- 
cer of that garriſon quitting his duty without 
firſt obtaining his own ſuperior oflicers leave, 
and then mine ; nevertheleſs Captain Lynch, one 
of Colonel Vernon's Corps, a man poſſeſſing a 
better heart, than good manners, or attention 
to military diſcipline, took his horſe, and be- 
fore my face rode away in defiance of all civil 
or military attention. I ſent to the Major who 
commanded, to kno w whether the nobk Captain 
was to return that night, and if not, ordered 
a ſerjeant to follow him, and to require his 
immediate return to his duty, or, to let me 
know whether his abſence was owing to con- 
tempt to my authority, or to diſcipline, and his - 
own duty? this meſſage was delivered the ſame 
evening to him at Ipſwich, but the Captain did 
not return to his duty, till two days afterwards, 
Re and 


. 6 
and then, I was under a neceſſity of either put- 
ting him under an arreſt, or giving up for ever 
all chance of ſupporting that neceſſary autho- 
rity my duty and ſafety laid me under ; * Cap- 
tain Lynch was therefore put under an arreſt, 
as ſoon as he entered the Fort, and when he 
had continued ſo twenty four hours, I ſent to 
know whether he had any reaſons to offer why 
I ſhould not (for I was very unwilling to give 
ſo much trouble above) lay his conduct before 


the ſecretary at War! but the Captain, being 


of the ſame wrong headed line with his Colonel, 
had none he ſaid, ſo far from it, that he inſiſt- 
ed on being tried at a Court Martial !! encou- 
raged no doubt, in ſo laudable a cauſe, by his 
noble Colonel, though it, muſt be obſerved, that 
there was no good underſtanding in a political 
line, between the Captain and Colonel, who was 
then member for Ipſwich, where the Captain 
was much eſteemed, and had no ſmall ſhare of 
electioneering intereſt to beſtow, the Colonel 
therefore, with ſome chance of ſucceſs, flatter- 
ed himſelf that by being named Preſident of 
the Court Martial, he might, by ſhewing ſuck 
kind attention to the unfortunate priſoner, and ſuch 

| contempt 
I contrived to meet the noble Captain upon the Road, the Day 


he returned, but he paſſed me without even the Salutation of the 
Hat. 5 
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contempt to the diſciplinarian Gov. as to kill two 
birds with one ſtone, and gain a victory in the 


field of battle, as well as in the rotine of electi- 


on; a ſcheme better conceived, however than 
executed, for he failed in both. However the 
day of tryal arrived, and the Colonel with a 


train of his officers, arrived alſo at the Fort 


they came directly to my houſe, and the Colo- 


nel aſked me why I took the Hberty of putting. 
out the name of two officers whom he had ap- 


pointed members of the Court Martial, and 
putting down the names of two others ? he 
was informed, by the ſame authority that he 


is now ordered out of that houſe, into the 


chapel, where the members were to aſſemble, 
where I would bring the priſoner, and ſup- 
port the charges for which he was confined, * 
obſerving at the ſame time, that I, not Hx 
commanded within thoſe walls, and that with- 
in them, I knew my own authority and im- 


portance as much, or I did my infignificance 


without the walls. The officers were accord- 


| ingly aſſembled, the Adjutant, mentioned 


above, was named judge advocate, and the 


members were by him swonx to adminitter 
:  Jullice 


He was ſo ignorant as not to know that if all thy n Ge- 
perals in the Army had come into that Fort upon duty, they would 


— 
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| juſtice according to the rules aa actichs of 
War, he however, was as ignorant of his duty 
as a judge advocate, as his Colonel the priſoner 
were of military diſcipline, for he proceeded 
to try the priſoner before the warrant, ſigned 
by the Arch Biſhop of Canterbury, and all the 
regency was read, for that being read, could 
alone conſtitute them a legal court, but that 
warrant remained (where it now is,) in my 
pocket. The court however thought themſelves 
competent to try, and did try the prifoner, 
and the Preſident often attempted to try me too, 
uſing very indecent and improper expreſſions, 
fuch as © you diſciplinarian you, Mr. Governor, 
Kc. &c. I will not trouble you Madam with 
the minutes of this very extraordinary tryal, 
further than to ſay, that the priſoner, who at 
bottom is a very honeſt man, acknowledged 
that he did go without my leave, that he did, 
the ſame night, receive my orders to return 
to his duty, but that he did not return till a 
day or two afterwards. You will naturally 
wonder then that ſuch a military culprit, ſhould 
have inſiſted upon being tried at a Court Mar- 
tial, but I muſt inſtantly recall your wonder to 
another, and a greater matter!! The cour (I 
believe unanimouſly) found him Nor evitty, 
AND ACQUITTED HIM WITH Hoxnosx'! ! | The 
| no 
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ſentence - of Courts Martial, are never made 
public till the King has approved, or diſap- 
proved the ſentence, yet, having no doubt 
how the matter had been decided, I followed 
their proceedings to London ; and entreated the 
favor of Mr. Townſhend, not only to read the 
ſentence, but to caſt his eye. over the minutes; 
he replied I have, and I really am at a loſs, faid 
he, to know what advice to give THE CROWN 
(that was his expreſſion) and then obſerved, 
it is not right, to diſcloſe the ſentence of a 


Court Martial. —But-to acquit a man who ac. 


knowledges himſelf guilty, is 

+++ ++ ++** Soon after his Majeſty's plea- 

furewas known, the judge Advocate informed 
me, that the King could not confirm the ſentence 

by which Captain Lynch had been acquitted, 

* becauſe the charge ſtands clear, and uncontradicted 

<« by the priſoner /” a very gentle but prudent 

manner ſurely, of ſetting the gentle zudges down : 
however Captain Lynch, in conſideration of his 
long and cloſe confinement, for he had only the 
range of the whole garriſon to breathe in, was re- 
leaſed, and Mr. Townſhend with great proprie- 
ty, moved Colonel Vernon's corps from Land 
Guard Fort, and replaced it, with part of Sir 
Armine Woodhouſe Norfolk militia, who with 
bis officers, came into that duty, (in ſpite of 
| all 
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all the prejudices endeavoured to 'be raiſed. 
againſt the commanding officer) with the ut- 
moſt good temper; good diſcipline ; and polite 
behaviour; a conduct which diſtinguiſhed them 
wherever they went, and which will always be 
remembered by me with the utmoſt ſatisfaction, 
_ gratitude, and reſpect. Soon afterwards how- 
ever, to the'aſtoniſhment of every body! Sir 
Armine's corps was removed, though they 
profeſſed to like their quarters exceedingly, 
and Colonel Vernon's, then juſt created Baron 
Orwell, returned to their old quarters! ! If 
Mr. Townſhend's previous conduct, would tally 
with his future, one would think he had re- | 
turned Lord Orwell's corps, on purpoſe to 
make a ſmoak blaze, which he knew had long 
been on the eve of burſting forth, for I had by 
a variety of provoking inuendoes intimated, 

that the diſciplinarian Governor would not fit 

down quietly without hat fort of ſatisfaction, 
| which one gentleman expects from another, or 
an acknowledgement, and an apology for ſuch 
impertinent behaviour; but the perſon of his 
Lordſhip was almoſt as difficult to be ſeen as the 
grand Turks. It was neceflary however, that 
the new created Lord, ſhould become re- elected 
as member for the borough of Ipſwich, and 
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as all is fair game at an election, the follows. 

ing printed hand bills were diſperſed by my 
| n. my end, and his enemies. 
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Shortly will be publiſhed, and generouſly 
given gratis, for the benefit of that extenſive 
family (now in the utmoſt diſtreſs) the family. . 
of the Wrongheads, of Wronghead Hall, in 

the county of Suffolk, a letter 


To the Wrong Nea 
Mr. Preſident Upſtart, 


— —— — ́ᷣ́—6—́—m G— IIS —— — — — tir 
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Giving a full and particular account of the 
origin of a late militiows quarrel—The firſt - 
wrongheaded cauſe of his Wrongſhip's taking 
umbrage—His Wrongſhip's private views miſ-. 
carry—The diſcipline doctor's preſcription | 
read in public—It is taken, and brought up 
again,—The ſhame and woe that has already 
aroſe from young Eſq. Wronghead's obſtinacy 
A ſurmiſe how much more may—He alone 

___ anſwerable—His military exploits—Mr. Pre- 
+ fident Wronghead's fanguine expectations miſ- 
carry—The yg Eſquires ſeeret cauſe of diſo. 
bedience, 


(94% 3 
bedience, known only to himſelf and one more, 
ſome account of an old ſong, ſung at a late 


Camp,—The offence it 'gave, and why—The 
_ downfall of a Major, and the upſtart of a Cap- 


- tain; Some notice of a letter from Camp giv- 


ing an account of a wrong honorable enter- 
tainment, The ingratitude of the writer, — 
A new method (much improved) of ſeparating 
wine by a piece of chalk * How to know Port 
from Claret at a certain table without taſting 
either. A fray among the grave ſtones—Four 
challenges and no blood ſhed ! with a curious 
plate and references of a new invented piece of 
ordnance weighing only four pounds, made 
without either iron or braſs, the whole illuſtrat- 
ed with ſerious and humourous remarks, by A 
diſbanded militia man without a head, but in 
2 25 we A 8 good tail piece. 


N. B. To be lett or ſold a new ante 
_ fion houſe, known by the namie of Wronghead 
Hall, fit for a man of honor, being very near a 
Blackſmith's ſhop and a Church. —great plen- 
ty of game, but unfortunately it is not the man- 
| | nour 
His Lordſhip had Claret for the upper part of his table and 


Port for the lower, and Captain Lynch chalked how low the Claret 
was to Ama pon | 


d | 
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nour houſe. Enquire at Admiral Vernon 8 
head in P—p—t Lane. The only reaſon the 
preſent poſſeſſor parts with it, is, the air being 
too keen for the gout, and the ſituation rather | 
too near A powder 8 00 . 


1. 


Quere. If a man be 2 5 guilty of wil- 
ful and premeditated perjury, can any ſet of 
people be ſo mean to ele ſuch a v——n to 
repreſent them upon any occaſion, without 
ſubjecting themſelves to be conſidered encou- 
ragers and promoters of a crime the moſt im- 
pudent, and the infamous ? ſurely if ſuch a re- 
preſentative ſhould be made choice, of, they 
will ſhew his face on the day of election through 
a round hole, inſtead of e his ba—k —— 
on a AE 


| This balderdaſh grub, being local, could 
only be underſtood by the then inhabitants of 
Ipſwich, but one part is neceſſary now to be 
explained, to the well underſtanding of what 
is to follow, i. e. the fray among the grave ſtones, 
for it ſeems, that Lord Orwell had faid to the 
Bailiff of Ipſwich, that he would not carry 
the addreſs of that borough to the King, in 
company with ſuch a ſ- Las Mr. S—n, 
Mr. S——n being told this, buckled himſelf on to 
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232 did fivord; and ſent to Lord Orwell to meet 


him in the Tower church yard, Ipſwich, and 
chere demanded ſatisfaction, but this was de- 
clined, and his Lordſhip retired to Scarborough. 
I muſt now return to the Fort, where Major 


Negus commanded the four companies of Lord 


Orwell's corps, and who, either from ſimpli- 


city, or obſtinacy, ſet the garriſon orders at 
naught, which I did not at that time much at- 


tend to, as Lady Betty, my late wife, was in 
a very alarming and dangerous ſtate of body 


and mind, nor ſhould I have attended then to 
his mere diſobedience to orders, had he not 


drawn his men up in array, under her bed 
chamber window, and. made them fire their 


pieces, ſo as not only to alarm my wife, but 
o terrified her, that ſhe did not recover her 
right ſenſes till three days afterwards. / Indeed 
the paſſion ſuch an inſult, offered to her, and 


to* me, under ſuch afflicting circumſtances, 5 


drove me almoſt mad, and I plainly told the 
Major, I would confine him in the black hold, 
it he did not inſtantly diſmiſs his men, and 
keep ſilence, Which he then did. Lady Betty 


ſurvived this inſult about three weeks only, 


and the night I had followed her to the grave, 
after my ſervants and the Chaplain were gone 
to bed, 18 wrote the Major a letter, requiring 


. him 


\ 
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him inſtantly to meet me at the back of it, 
and give me ſatisfaction for, fo baſely violating 
the dictates of humanity, and diſobeying gar- 
- rifon duty; as I could ſee into his apartments 
from mine, I perceived he was up, and I con- 
cluded for a conſiderable time, that he was 
preparing to meet me as I had defired, but up- 
on my {ending a ſecond Letter, he returned me 
the following anſwer, the ee of . 
W me. 

« You will excuſe my giving you ſatisfaction 
in the manner you require, and at the fame 
time give me leave to affure you that I never 
intended any inſult Either to the departed Lady 
or yourſelf, and further give me leave to con- 
dole with you for the late Lady Betty whom 
x eſteemed for her many virtues. : 


e 


1 am Sir, 
Lour moſt hens | 
Humble Servant, 


Ry LAND=GUARD-FORT, 078 | ' 
Juſt paſt Two o' Clock in the Morning, 
| April the 8th, I 762. 
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Thus warmed by reſentment, and depreſſed 
with affliction, I raſhly ſent a letter to the St. 
James's Chronicle wherein I obſerved, that 
where an officer firſt diſobeys the orders of his 
ſuperior, aggravates it by diſregarding the dic- 
tates of humanity, and when called upon to 
anſwer for ſuch inſolent and wanton conduct, 
writes the following letter, little ſpirit or ſer- 
vices could be expected from ſuch a man, when 
called forth into public ſervice. The Major's 
letter, thus publiſhed, and fo ſeverely pre- 
faced, induced Lord Orwell, who hated him, 
to call forth a conſulation of his Corps, the re- 
ſult was, that the eldeſt Captain, ſhould wait 
upon him, and tell him he muſt either fight 
me, or reſign. - The Major declared he would 
not fight in a wrong cauſe, and that as he was, 
or ſeemed to be, the aggreſſor, he would ra- 
ther reſign ; by this time however I had been 
almoſt convinced that what the Major had faid 
in his letter was true, and that it was rather 
an inconfiderate act than an inhumane one; 
he had ladies with him, and he had a mind to 
ſhew himſelf to advantage, and how well his 
men could perform their Evolutions, ſo that 
the only part of my conduct in this long con- 
teſted buſineſs, which at this day gives me any 
| ſenſible * is, my being the cauſe of the 
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Major” 8 elende a gentleman to ew 1 
believe the pay as Major was of ſome impor- 
tance to his family; but they had inſinuated 
that the firſt time I met him in public I intended 
to. infult him ; to obviate which, I wrote. to 
him, urged him not to reſign, and aſſured him 
that whenever we did meet, he ſhould receive 
no. incivilities from me, but all I could ſay 
availed nothing, he would he faid reign, and 
did lo. 1 ; 


Aller this wi preamble Madam, you will 
| naturally. aſk, but where is the wooden gun, 

and what has all this to do with the pith of 
the diſpute? why Madam the gun was all this 
time 2 Scare-crow on board of ſome collier's 
thip in the ocean, but being waſhed over board, 
or drop't over by ſome accident, it was driven 
at my feet, on the ſea beach near the Fort, 
while I was taking my evening walk; and at 
that inſtant, it occurred to me, that it might 
prove a piece of ſuitable ordnance to accom- 
| pany the noble Lord's regiment, as they were 
Juſt going to camp. I therefore took it home 
with me, tied a label round what is called the 
Corniſp- hug of an iron cannon, and the follow- 
ing addreſs. With Major Negus's compliments 
to the right Honorable Lord Orwell to be left 


ta ) 


in NOR Tri er church yard till called for; an 
being the place where Mr. Stanton had invited 
Lord Orwell to a pointed interview, which he 


had declined; but though the addreſs on the 
gun was in Major Negus' s name, the direction 
was of my hand writing, and it went to Ip- | 


ſwich with me.; ſtood ſome hours viſible in 
ray chaiſe bee it took its ſtation on the 
tomb-ſtone, in the Tower church yard, and 
had been viſited by hundreds in both places, 


till at length, a ſtay maker who lived there, 


took it into his houſe, and ſhewed it to the 


curious, at a penny per perſon. As ſoon as 


the news of this piece of artillery arrived at 
Nacton, Lord Orwell, who very well knew 


the train in which it came, pleaded ignorance, 


and wrote to the major to aſk him whether he 


had ſent it? he replied, by aſſuring his Lordſhip 


he did not I then took occaſion to obſerve, . : 


in the coffee-houſe at Ipſwich, and in the pre- 


ſence of ſeveral of his own officers, that if he 


would make the ſame enquiry of me, which 


my great aſtoniſhment, I found the next en- 


quiry was at the bar of the King's Bench, where 


he ſwore that I had ſent it to reflect on his cou. 


- rage as an officer, and to render him ridiculous - 


had been made to Major Negus, I would inform 
him 0/0 ſent it, and why it was ſent; but ta 


* 
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in the eyes of his Majeſty's ſubjects, that he be- 
lieved the hand writing to be mine, and that 
L had diſperſed a paper at Ipſwich, during the 
time of his election, intimating that he had 
been guilty of wilful and premeditated perjury 
on the tryal of Captain * 


This buſineſs came to tryal n a ſpecial 
jury, ſome months after at St. Edmund's Bury, 
where (though I acknowledge I was guilty of 
the whole charge) I proteſt I was convicted by 
the moſt impudent p; but not procured, 

1 verily believe, by Lord Orwell, The late Sir 
William Bunbury, father of Sir Charles, had 
very kindly invited me to ſpend a week at Bar- 
ton, near St. Edmund's Bury, previous to that 
tryal witha view, I believe, of ſhewing the court, 
and the country gentlemen what his opinion was 


7 Tenacious a as « thoſe Gentlemen were for the 8 of their corps upon 
ſeeing their Major held out in the St. James's Chronicle; there had ap- 
peared in the fame paper, a much ſeverer Letter, a Letter which | reflett-. 
ed highly upon the conduct of their mock Court Martial, and when, I had 
occaſion to go to London, and leave the Command of the garriſon 1 
that honorable corps, I paſted up that netus paper upon one of the pillars in 
the chapel, and told the commandant I expected it to remain there, and 

there I found it upon my return ] but if there had been a ſingle grain 
of true ſpirit among them, they would have toſſed up, which of them 
| ſhould have Rad the honor of tearing it dowh, there was not then, nor 
br not Now another corps of militia in the kingdom, who would have fuf- 
ered ſuch a paper to have ſtood a fingle minvte, where it remained for 


months. 
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of the proſecution, for ſome people called it a 
perſecution, and the jury who found me guilty, 
did me the honor to invite me to breakfaſt with 
them the next morning, and I am very certain 
had the puniſhment as well as the guilt, been left 
to their determination, my ſentence would not 
have been impriſonment three months in the 
King's Bench, a hundred pound fine to the 
King, and ſecurities in two friends, of ſive 
hundred pounds each, and myſelf in a thouſand, 
to keep the peace for ſeven years! As my man 
ſervant and my printer were likewiſe proſecut- 
ed on the ſame libelous matter, the expences of 
which all fell upon me, I may juſtly ſay, firſt 
and laſt, it was not leſs than a thouſand pounds 
expence to me, and a much greater ſum I dare 
ſay to his Lordſhip; The tryal came on before 
Mr. Juſtice Deniſon, at a time that he ſeemed al- 
moſt ſuperanuated, Mr. De Grey however was 
one of my council, to whom I gave ſixty 
guineas for attending it, and Mr. Willes was 
his Lordſhip's. Lord Orwell, contrary to the 
advice of his friends, appeared in court, and 
ſat upon the judges bench, while I, the poor 
_ culprit, was below the bar, with nothing but 
+ little model of the wooden gun in my hand, 
and Mr. De Grey's brilliant talents to protect 
me, and to be ſure he gave the noble Lord, a 
| good 
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good ſixty pounds worth of chaſtiſernent. 
What ſaid he! the nephew of the renowned : 
Admiral Vernon; who took Pox ro BELLO, with 
fix ſhips only, to bring a gentleman into this 
court to vindicate his courage; it cannot be 


my Lord; I am alleep, it is a dream, ſaid he, ; 


but if I am ayrake, I muſt fay, that if I had pre, 
ſided at any court whatever, and could have 
put my hand to my heart, and have ſaid I had 


conſcientiouſly done my duty like an honeſt  . 


man, I would never have conſtrued a dirty bit 
of paper, thrown about at the time of an elec- 
tion, a paper as applicable to any man in this 
court, or this country, as to Lord Orwell, to 
have been an inſinuation that I had been guilty, 
of wilful and premeditated perjury, or was it 

| aid he (turning his eyes to Lord Orwell,) that 5 


your conſcience my Lord retorted it upon you? 


and as to your courage my Lord, that ſtands 
juſt where it did. But my Lord, turning to 
the judge, I now recollect it is a family failing, 


for I remember I was council for a poor man „ 


brought into this court by Admiral Vernon 
himſelf, for ſaying (tho' he had juſt before 
taken Porto Bello with ſix ſhips ah; that he 
was a traitor to his country! after about two 
hours harrangue in this way, Mr. De Grey 
— and ſo did I. that he had given me 

N a 3 
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1 4 tumping pennyworth for my penny; and 
Mr. Juſtice Deniſon, then degenerated into an 
old w——n, began to ſum up the heads of the 
charges, but not without two clerks as promp- | 


7 ters one at each elbow; and thus he began 


Here, here —what is the Lord's name Or- 
well —here, here, it ſeems that Lord Orwell + Ox; 


has been throwing about in lanes, alleys, and 
Arreets, certain libelous papers and — —no my | 
Lord, not Lord Orwell, he is the proſecutor, — 
and who i is the other? Governor Thickneſſe, 
aye, aye, General Thickneſſe, 1 thought he was 
a Lord, but it is no matter, he is clearly guilty, 
and ſo the jury muſt find him. About ſix months 
afterwards, I appeared i in Weſtminſter Hall to 
receive the judgement as mentioned above, 


and had the honor of being put into the cuſto- ; | 
dy of a Tipftaff, who however took my word 1 


for going alone to the priſon. of the King's 0 
Bench; ſome time in the evening of the fame 
day, but before I had been twenty four hours 


in durance, I was thunderſtruck with read- þ 


ing in ſeveral of the morning papers the 
following paragrapfn. Veſterday Philip 


Thickneſſe, Eſq. who was committed to the | 


King's Bench Priſon for publiſhing a falſe, 
ſeandalous, and infamous libel, on the Right 
Honorable I Lord { Orwell, made his eſcape from 

_ the 
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the ſaid priſon, was re-taken, and brought back 


again,” Whereupon I ſent to eight different 


printers who had inſerted that falſehood, to 
know by what authority they had publiſhed it ; - 


and ſeven of them ſent me Lord Orwell's letter, 
containing the above falſehood, and inſiſting 


that they inſerted it in their Papers, and 
that he would be anſwerable for it. Where- 


upon the Tipſtaff, to whoſe care I had been 


delivered, went before the Lord Mayor, and 
ſwore that the whole was falſe, and his affidavit 


ſoon after made its appearance in the ſame pa- 


pers, After having ſpent part of the months of 


February, March, April, and May, with great 


mirth and feſtivity, at my Town-Houſe in St. 
George s Fields, the then Marſhal, whohad treat. 


ed me with great kindneſs, threwopenthe priſon 


doors, and 1 had the Honor of being huzza'd out 
by the priſoners, at the head of whom, was a 
Juſtice of the Peace, and at the tail, the Cock- 
lane ſcratching girl, her father, her mother, 
and the celebrated young ſcotchman Dunn, 


. who was confined for attempting to aſſaſſinate 
Wilkes, I then returned to reſume my com- 
mand at Land Guard Fort, and Lord Orwell 
retired to Nacton, in perfect ſecurity as to his 
perſon, but he did not find his mind in a much 
better; ſtate than before Tryal. He had juſt 


built 


z 
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built a fine houſe at Nacton, and I had juſt 
baught a cottage built in the form of a coun» . 


try church directly oppoſite it, it was called 
High Hall, and as every man has, thank God, 
in this land, a right to decorate his own houſe 


in what manner he pleaſes, it pleaſed me to 
mount a very formidable two and forty wooden 


pounder, between the windows in the Tower 
of High Hall, with the following doggrel ou 


in 3 charaders beneath! it. 


ALTHO 1 ner with thunder broke, 
Nor hid a coward in a ſmoak ; is 
Although no man e'er faw my fellow, ; 
At Carthagene or Porto Bello ; 

No gun that e'er was made of metal, 
- Nor. tinker with a brazen kettle, . 
Nor gun that ever dealt in blood, 

Or ever croſſed the briny flood, 
Did ever make ſuch loud report, 

At death of men, or joy at court, | 
As this ſame gun which here you ſee, 
Although of mock Artillery ; 

Which by the tide was hap'ly faven, 
RY floating into Orwell N Y | 


* The Harbour of Land Guard Fort is ſo called. 


Sad 
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Sav'd by: the favor of the tide, 


Lo! high T hang to ſhew my pride, 
The pride of Nacton, happy ſtation, | 


A village fam'd throughout the nation; 
For though I'm only heart of oak, 


I ſpeak it not by way of joke, mo 


T coſt in money hard and ſound, 
| The, ſum of fifteen hundred poli, 
: And every year for ſeven to paſs, 
Shall every lad, who with his laſs, 
Of Nacton pariſh join their hands, 
And no Up/art forbid the. banns; 


Shall find within this homely cot, 


+.» hearty welcome to the pot, 


A pudding ſmoaking on the board, 


And all that houſe and hoſt afford, 
| Nay, not to baulk them of their 25 


A lodging found them at THz GUN, 


Provided that the maiden fay, 


PII tak it Roger, on the "a of May,“ | 


The novelty of the houſe, the ſingularity of 
the wooden gun, and the pddity of the paltry 


lines on the front of it; brought an infinite 


number of people to 1 it, beſide all thoſe 
who viſited his Lordſhip; for there was not a 
window in the front of his houſe, which had 
re 0 


2 The day I came out of priſon. 
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not t High Hall in view. Hand, was no libd; 
no King's Bench Bar to fly to, nor any head 
of the peace; what then was to be done to 
heal this dreadful eye ſore? Why a Petition to 
the King, to remove me to ſome other garri- 
ſon ; but even that might not remove High 


Hall. At length however, Mr. Welbore Ellis 
was pleaſed to ſend me a verbal. meſſage, defir- 


ing when it was convenient, to ſee me in Town, and 


when I arrived there, to follow him into the 


country as far as Twickenham; and there, in 


the houſe of the departed Mr. Po PE, I found = 


living Mr. Welbore Ellis, who not thinking I had 


not ſpent quite. money enough among lawyers, 
in a priſon, &c. honoured me with this little 
jaunt to ſee his Villa, and to receive the King N 
commands; and ſo with that gentleneſs of man- 
ners, and inconceivable addreſs which has rendered + 
him the admiration of all the world for half a Cen- 
 tury, he told me that the king had not taken 


any notice of my incapacity to do my military 


duty, that bis Majeſty knew [ had a large fami- 
ly, and as he believed I was a man of ſome abi 
lities, he was diſpoſed to overlook my paſt con. 
duct to Lord Orwell, provided I would give 
my word of honor never more to diſturb. the 
peace of his Lordſhip ; obſerving, that we were 
* want, as well as ſubjects, and that his 
55 Majeſty 
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Majeſty expetted to be obeyed. I expreſſed 


bow happy I ſhould be upon all and every. oc- 
caſion, to pay obedience to the King's com- 


mands, and obſerved alſo, that if I had not 
been ſo particularly honoured, by being called 
two hundred miles from my home and my fa- 
mily, a letter would have enjoined me as ſtea- 


dily to my obſervance, as the perſonal inter- 


view I was then honoured with; and beſide, 
that I flattered myſelf T had laid Lord Orwell's 


Deonduct fo compleatly before the public, that it 


would have appeared downright cowardice in 


nie to meddle with him any further; and after 


again expreſſing my obligations to Mr. Ellis, 
which ſhall never forget, I took my leave, and 
returned once more to my duty at Land 
Guard Fort. I well knew that Lord Orwell 


could not have the face to tell Mr. Ellis in what 


manner High Hall was embelliſhed, but being 
tired down with the weight of metal, though 
not of gold, in this buſineſs, I determined to 


take down the wooden gun, blot the doggrel 


lines and to think no more of Nacton Hall, its 
Lord, nor of High Hall. I accordingly houſed 
my Cannon, and burnt my var/es. This move, 
I have reaſon to believe removed from the 
noble Lord's mind, a great deal of deep. op-' 
2 85 matter, for he told every body, that 

I had 
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I had done more than I was enjoined to do, 
and that he flattered himſelf he ſhould be able 
to enjoy the remainder of his days in peace, 
for J have good reaſon to believe, though he 
loved money, he would have given half his 
fortune that the peace had not been broken 
between us. However, this permanent peace in 
appearance, was but of ſhort duration; a par- 
cel of fools took it into their heads, that theß 
could draw up charges againſt my military con- 
duct, which would fall heavier upon me that“ 
my late civil proſecution, but then it would 
be attended with an expence they could not 
afford; they had prepared the charges, and very 
weighty ones they appeared on paper, and very 
heavily they muſt have fallen upon my head, 
had any of them (for they were eight in num- 
ber,) been well founded. Thoſe charges were 
fhewn to Lord Orwell, and they met with his 
approbation and encouragement to proceed upon 
them, and ſo once more experienced the atten- 
tion of Mr. Welbore Ellis, who obligingly ſent 
me extradts of thoſe charges, to hear what I had 
lo ſay to them before he took the King's commands, 
by laying them before his Majeſty ? in reply, 
encouraged by a conſcious innocence, I hum- 
' bly beſought his Majeſty to grant me a tryal 
before a Court Martial, and that it might not 
Gy 7 9 
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be hs at Land Guard Fort, but at the. 
horſe guards where my innocence or my guilt | 
might be more publickly brought forward; the 


charges all affected my bread, and character, and 
ſome of them my life, one of which was for 


d ſpoiling and deſtroying the King's ſtores, the eng- 


liſh of which however was feealing them; "ng 


here 1 cannot help making a digreſſion, t 


ſhew what an eſcape I had, for 50 
does not always protect a man againſt a combi- 


| nation of knaves, and it was a combination of 


knaves, who had formed the eight charges 


I againſt me, though they knew that there was 
but one on which they hoped to convict me. It 
| muſt beobſerved as ſaid above, that though1 was 


fully guilty of the libel on which I was tried at 


St. Edmund's Bury, yet the witneſs who con- 


victed me, did it by the moſt impudent perjury, 
for he ſwore poſſitively that I told him, ' when 


- he aſked me who I meant by the perjured vil. 
lain, mentioned i in the printed paper, and diſ- 
perſed at the election, relative to the Mrong head 


family, that I replied, I mean Lord Orwell, and 
he is a perjured villain. No perſon thercfore 
in the court but myſelt could be ſure, that 
Gn was a perjured villain, and therefore 
upon his teſtimony alone, the j jury were oblig- 
ed to find me . It will be neceſſary now 

5 „ 
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| to give fame a0 2cconnt-of this Mr. Goniſton, he 
had made Hhimſelf ueful to Lord Ligonier, who 
was then at the head of the board of Ordnance, 
and when his Lord/hip's age rendered Mr. 
G n's alente no more neceſſary, he was re- 
warded by his Lordſhip with the appointment 
of Maſter Gunner and ſtore keeper under my 
command at Land Guard Fort; he was a fel- 
low of ſome abilities, which he employed in 
ſecreting, felling, and ſtealing the King's ſtores, 
in ſuch a manner, that within the firſt year of 
his traſt; IJ was able to procure ſeven affidavits 
of his ſhameful and wicked conduct, which 1 
ſent up to the board of Ordnance, and defired 
a Court Martial might be ordered to try him, 
as it was my duty to do, for I was called upon 
to ſign the expenditure of ſtores as uſed in the 
King's fervice in the garriſon under my com- 


mand, which I could not have done, without - 


being as guilty as G——n who had not been 
wanting, in endeavours to make me ſhare with 
him part of his plunder. At this time I be- 
lieve Lord Lr was dead, for Lord Granby . 
was then at the head of the Ordnance, but 
there was alſo an inferior officer who for many 
years had the lead at that board, and that gen- 
tleman for reaſons he known to himſelf, was very 
as to let Gn appear at a Court 
R Martial, 


| 
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a 
Martial, perhaps he thought an enquiry into 


the conduct of a little rogue, might open a field 


to enquiries of a higher nature, certain it is, 
he prevailed upon Lord Granby. to write me a. 


letter wherein his lordſhip ſaid © he could rather 


*ab Goniſton wwas not tried, as the tryal would. 
<« be attended with much trouble even to Go- 


e vernar Thickneſſe himſelf, and therefore he 
„ would remove him to ſome other garriſon 


« and beg'd leave to recommend Mr. John 


=. Walker, who had-.ferved-in-the blues under 


<« him, and who was he ſaid an honeſt man, to 
e my countenance, and favor“ all this was very 
innocently done by Lord Granby ; he did not 


- Tee, nor was it probable he ſhould, how danger- 


ous it might prove to me to let ſuch a lion 


looſe, who knew what ſteps I had taken to 
- puniſh him for his roguery, but as I knew 


& the rather wiſh,” of the COMMANDER IN CHIEF 
of his MaJjtsTY's TROOPS, was a polite way of 
conveying an abſolute command, I was obliged 
to acquieſce. It was in revenge therefore that 
Mr. Goniſton appeared ſo uſeful to Lord Or- 
well's cauſe at St. Edmund's Bury, and he 
then /erved the Ordnance at Chatham, and was 


no longer under my command. Now Madam, 


the firſt time I went to the horſe guards, where 


I was ſoon to appear as a culprit for ſpriling - 
and 
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and deſtroying the King's ſtores, the firſt perſon 

who caught my eyes was Mr. Gn, and then, 
and not till then, I own I was ſeriouſly alarmed, ' 
for knowing what he' had done, I well knew 
what he could do in the ſwearing way, and pray 
Mr. Goniſton faid I, what has brought you 
hither ? I don't know your honor; here I am, and 
rubbing his hands with a ſmile of inſolence and 
contempt, added, they have brought me here 
to be an evidence againſt your honor I think ; here 
too, it became very neceſſary for me to think, 
for I plainly perceived, unleſs I could defeat 
Mr. G——-n's evidence, I was utterly undone in 
character, bread, and perhaps to be expoſed 

to an ignominious death. At this minute that 
I'm relating the tender pivot on which my fate 
was wavering, I tremble, to think of my eſcape. 
| Fortunately. I had preſerved Lord Granby's 
letter, wherein his lordſhip acknowledged the 
receipt of the affidavits ſworn againſt G——n's 
frauds, and his wiſh that he might not be tried at 
a Court Martial; 1 therefore inſtantly wrote his 
Lordſhip a letter, informing him that Iwason the 
eve of a tryal at the horſe guards, on eight heavy 
charges, one of which, was for -ſpoiling and deſtroying 
the King's ſtores, and that to my great aſto- 
niſhment, Mr. G n, whom his Lordſhip 
_ preſerved, would probably effect my ruin, 
5 * 2 | for 
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for he was the only evidence oroduged. t to con- 


vict me of the ſame crime! but I plainly told 
his Lordfhip, that I muſt give him the trouble 


to attend the Court, and there give His KEA-- 


sons, why, he rather wiſhed to fave a notorious 
villain, from puniſhment and inſtead of dif- 
miſſing him from the King's ſervice, remove 
him to a place where he might carry on the 
ſame practices, leſs liable to be detected. No 
reflection is meant here on the memory of that 
brave and liberal minded Nobleman, he had 


| been requeſted to ſign that official letter, and did 
_ it probably in the rotine of buſineſs, without 


conſidering much about the matter; but he 
now ſaw the conſequences in the cleareſt light, 


and Mr. Thoroton was directed to let me know, 


that his Lordſhip was confined to his bed with a 
ore throat and cold, but could have no objec- 


tion to my producing his lordſhip's letter at 


the Court Martial, if it could tend to be of ſer- 
vice to my acquital. I replied, that the pro- 
ceedings muſt then be ſtop't, till his Lordſhip's 
health was reſtored, for 1 could not let Mr. 
G——7's evidence appear at the horſe guards 
againſt me, till his. Lordſhip had informed the 
court, why I was to be tried for a ſuſpicion 


only of ſpoiling and deſtroying the King's 


ſtores, and G n ſpared, againſt whom there 
| e | | Was 
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An Lordfſhip's Pollelion | 
by ſeven or nine affidavits. Here Madam, you 


will perceive that Lord Granby ſtood in almoſt 
as aukward a fituation as I did, for he muft 
have perceived how unjuſt it was that Gn 
ſhould be permitted an evidence againſt me, 
before he had been cleared of the ſtrong evi- 
dences againſt himſelf ; the next day however, 
I happened to fee at the horſe guards, Mr. 
B——, a gentleman belonging to the board of 
Ordnance, with ſome papers under his arm, and 
in cloſe converſation with Mr. G——n. I did 
not hear a word that paſſed, but I was ſo con- 
vinced of the converſation that did paſs be- 
tween them, that I hen conſented to take my 
tryal, and to let Mr. Gn appear as an evi- 
dence, without calling upon Lord Granby to 
attend, for I concluded Mr. B—,' came to 
aſk Goniſton his buſineſs there? and being 
told; he would naturally obſerve, that Mr. 
Thickneſſe would never ſubmit to have his 
evidence given in Court, while there were ſe- ' 
ven affidavits now under his arm, wherein it 
is poſlitively ſworn, that he had ſtole and fold 
the King's ſtores, and he might add, what 
have you to do with Mr. Thickneſſe, or he 
with you ? or why are you fiſhing in troubled 
waters, which may overwhelm yourſelf ? This, 


8 
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or ſomething like this, I was ſo perfectly con- 
vinced paſſed in that converſation, that all my 
apprehenſions of danger from G——n's evi- 
dence ceaſed, and I ſoon had the ſatisfaction of 


finding they were well founded, for Mr. 


Gn, to the aſtoniſhment” of the phalanx 
formed againſt me, knew nothing, not he, of 
my having ſpoilt or deſtroyed the King's ſtores, 
I had frequently he ſaid, made uſe of ſpades, 


pick. axes, &c. of the King's at my cottage, but 
that I had always given a receipt for them, 
and regularly returned them into the ſtores 


when I had done with them ; this being fo di- 
realy contrary to what he had declared he 


would fay and ſwear to; that he was not ſuf- 


fered even to eat, as he had before-done, with 
his chums in iniquity, for it muſt be obſerved, 


that though eight charges had been brought 


forth, it was this one only they laid any ſtreſs 


upon, for Gn had boaſted that he did my 
bufineſs at St. Edmund's Bury for me, and 
would, compleat it at the horſe guards ; but 
failing with this their ſheet anchor, they all 
got a ground on a ſandy bottom, and ſunk; 
for I was neither ſhot, broke nor ſuſpended. At 


this tryal too, Lord Orwell attended, and gave 
his evidence, tho' he had often declared he 
would never . me till he had ruined me. 

a And 


TE © 7 3 
And now Madam, you will think perhaps that 
the meafures of my perſecutions were at an 


end; no ſuch thing; I had a much more ar- 


duous piece of buſineſs to go through, for 1 
had'no ſooner defended my innocence, than I 
had another perſon to try before the fame 
Court Martial. Mr. Welbore Ellis had ſent 
down a Captain with the King's warrant to 
command Land Guard Fort during my tryalʒ 


this man, was weak enough to believe, that if: + 
{ was broke, he might probably fucceed me ; 


f 


IT had accommodated. him with two parlours 1 in 


my houſe, with a bed in one, and ſuch other 


- conveniences as were neceſſary to a temporary 
reſidence, for a ſingle man, and had not only 
locked, but nailed, and ſealed, the door which. 


led into eight other apartments, becauſe the 
pipes of an organ I had pulled to pieces,. were 
laid in proper order, and almoſt covered the 
floors of two of the rooms. Nails, ſeals, and 
locks, created a ſuſpicion that ſame of the King's 
ſtores might be concealed on the other ſide of 
them, and this man as I faid above, was weak 
enough to break the ſeals, locks and nails, in 

order, he ſaid, to give the ladies a ball in my 
dining room, ſo that my Organ, 'my liquor, 
and my papers were now all at his mercy! 


and he or his man made very free indeed with - 
5 „*** Wha: 
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what they found convenient, or agreeable ; $. 
but no King's ores could be ſeen, but they 
found a vaſt cedar, cheſt, ſeven feet long and 
four feet broad, which was quite full, and 
very heavy; and there no doubt they con- 
cluded the King's ſtores were concealed, Some 
- attempts were then made to force the locks 
and. bolts- of - the cheſt, but not. ſucceeding, 
they unſcrewed the cheſt, which was dove: tailed 
together, and got the front ſo to open at the 
bottom, as to examine part of the contents, 
but could not ſhut it up again, without taking 
out ſeyeral parcels of pamphlets which were 
tied up to the number of ſeven hundred and 
fifty, in parcels of five and twenty each, and by 
thus drawing them from the bottom, a ſnuff = 
box rolled down, from the top, which con- 
tained a gold medalion of the preſent King, 
which coſt me fifteen guineas, a five moidore 
piece, and ſeveral ſmall pieces of old gold, to 
the value of about forty pounds, no part of 
which I ever ſaw afterwards, and was thankful 
to find my plate ſafe, which was lapped up in a 
blanket with the ſauff box, but that alone had 
fallen down: I therefore drew up four charges 
_ againſt the Captain commandant, one of which 
was for behaving i in a ſcandalous infamous man- 
. ſuch as was unbecoming the character of an 
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officer and a 1 by breaking open my 
doors, whereby I had ſuſtained conſiderable loſs, 
and ſpecified the particulars, This officer being 
choſen by Ellis to command in my abſence, and 
be who, thought eight heavy charges againſt 
me, not too many to defend, found four 
againſt the Captain, too many for him, for he in- 
formed me that the King had ordered the Captain 
to be tried on two of them, but had reſerved 
the othap.jwo for bis further cunſideration. At the 


Captain's tryal I clearly proved, by the gir | who | 
made his bed, that one of the ſeven „ 


and fifty pamphlets which came out of the cheſt 
(for not one had been publiſhed) ſhe had ſeen, 


lead a part of, and even quoted almoſt verbatim, 


a card addreſſed to Lord Orwell, and ſent by 
Mrs. Thickneſſe, wherein ſhe aſked him “ if he 
< intended being at the aſſembly at St. Ed- 
e mund's Bury that night, for if he did, ſhe 
« would meet him there as ſure as. a Gun.” 
The court however only found the Captain in- 
diſcreet in breaking open my rooms! But why 


he was not broke for doing it, or I for charging We 


an innocent man with behaving in a ſcandalous in- 
famous manner, muſt be determined by Genie- 
ral Parſlow and a majority of the members who 
tried him, and who heard the charges, for ac- 
. to my weak N both ought 


not 
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not to have born the King's commiſſion, one 
muſt have behaved infamouſly ; but neither of us 


was puniſhed! ! and here let me obſerve, and 
with gratitude and reſpect acknowledge it, that 


had it not been for Lord Walkworth, now 


Duke of Northumberland, and Lieutenant Co- 
lonel Darby, both utter ſtrangers to me, I had 
certainly been undone at this Tryal, for there 
was not want of P——y ſufficient to habe de- 
moliſhed half a dozen innocent men, but thoſe 
two worthy perſons, either from poſſeſſing 
ſuperior parts, or feeling more attention to- 
wards the guilt or innocence of a priſoner be- 
fore them, took uncommon pains to get'to the 
bottom of every circumſtance; one of which, 
was managed with ſuch addreſs, that T cannot 
forbear repeating it. In the ſummer time, I 


generally reſided at a little cottage three miles 


from the Fort, and when my ſervant. there, 
informed me, while I was in London preparing 
for my own tryal, that my rooms had been 
broke open, I inſtantly went down, and took 
him with me to the Fort, and then faw that 
my cheſt had been forced alfo, but cloſed up 
again, for it had many marks of violence viſible 
enough. Now in order to ſhew that the Cap- 
tain commandant had not broke open the cheſt, 
evidence Was brought to prove that I came one 
mormng 


Cr) 
morning at four o'clock alone into the Fort, and 
ſhut myſelf up in my own houſe for two hours, 
and conſequently robbed my/elf. I then poſſi- 
tively aſſured the court that I was not there 
either morning, noon, or night; and that 
if it could be proved I was, I would allow they 
could not be too ſevere upon me in their cen- 
ſures, obſerving that the draw bridge was con- 
ſtantly drawn up every night, that it required 
eight men to lower it, and conſequently ſome 
of them muſt remember lowering it at ſo early 
an hour; and my paſling at the ſame time 
cloſe to two centinels. But this viſit of mine 
was to be proved, by the only vi able proſecutor 
of me when I was tried, viz. his wife's and 
his maid. This was one Enſign Agnus Mac- 
' donald, an Enſign who could neither read or 
write, but who, got a pair of colours in Ameri- 
ca, by the favor of Lord Townſhend. To prove 
this early viſit of mine to my own houſe, his 
ſcotch ſervant, a girl of very uncouth appear- 
ance, was firſt examined. Did you, faid the 
Court, ſee the Governor on a certain day come 
into the garriſon? yes ; what time of the day 
was it ſaid Colonel Derby? a little after four 
only? How did you know the hour? I looked 
at the clock ;——and what did you then? 1 
went into my miſtreſs's room, and faid 


load 
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lord Madam, the Governor i is come into 8 
Fort; aye, what o clock is it ? @ little after four. 
Colonel Darby then took his watch out of 
his pocket, and bid the girl tell him what hour 
it was by that? but ſhe ſeemed totally unac- 
quainted with the machine. He then ordered 
her to be taken down between t2wo truſiy men, to ſee 
the Horſe guard clock, a clock exactly ſimilar 

to that at which ſhe had read the hour ſo exattly by 
at Land Guard Fort; but that too, was above 
the capacity of a poor illiterate, - ignorant, 
wicked girl, who had perhaps never ſeen a 
clock, till ſhe arrived by the ſea at Land Guard 
Fort. Colonel Darby then aſked her what 
coloured coat 1 had on? after a little pauſe (for 
that matter had not been previouſly ſettled be. 
tween the miſtreſs and the maid) ſhe replied 
a red one. The next witneſs was her miſtreſs 
another Highland Lady, almoſt as uncouth, and 
full as cell inſtructed as her maid. Being aſked 
whether ſhe had ſeen the Governor on the 
ſame day her maid had ſworn to? yes ſhe had 
| ſeen him, but not till eight o'clock, for ſaid ſhe, 
I have a young child which I ſuckle myſelf, and 
my maid brought it into the room and ſaid, Lord 
madam, the Governor is come into the Fort 
why what o'clock is it? a/mo/? cight ; what could 


bring the Governor ſo carly into the Fort ? 
and 


OO + 
and after many ſhrewd queſtions. put to this 


good lady by Lord Walkworth, and Colonel 


Darby, they aſked her alſo what coloured coat 

"Thad on? this being a point nat ſettled between 
Madam and her maid, ſhe replied a green one: 

in ſhort the prevarication of Macdonald, his 
wife, and his ſcotch maid were fuch, that the 
audience groaned them, and the Preſident told 
him, that he was aſhamed' to aſk a man who + 
had the King's commiſſion in his pocket, whe- 
ther he knew the nature of an oath, © but ſaid 
<« he, you prevaricate ſo, that your conduct is 
e ſcandalous, I had almoſt ſaid infamous” yet 
this obſervation is omitted in the minutes I 
required, and received at the Judge advocates 
office! for notwithſtanding what the Preſident, 
General Parſlow faid to Mackdonald, he ſeemed 
far from being diſpoſed to favor me, either at 
my own tryal, or. on my proſecution of the 
Captain commandant ; and I verily believe he 
withed to find matter ſufficiently ſtrong to 
_ cruſh me if poſſible. I was an utter ſtranger 
to the General and ſo was the Captain com- 
mandant, and he could not have treated me 
. with ſuch ſeverity while I ſtood a priſoner be- 
fore him, and when my life, bread, and honor 


was pending, if he had not been induced to be- | 


eve 87 ſomebody that I merited no favor 
5 from 


3 
from the Court. One inſtance will. fu ce, to 


ſhew his unguarded partiality to the Captain | 


commandant, and I could produce a dozen. 
The Captain in order to ingratiate himfelf 


in the neighbourhood, had given a ball on 


a ſaturday night to the neighbouring ladies, 


the Chapel, a con/ecrated one, was appoint- 
ed for the dance; the Communion table for 


the punch and the negus z and about four 


o'clock on ſunday morning, the ball broke up, 


but not before Sir John Barker and many of 
the Gentlemen, were compleatly drunk. Doc- 
tor Smyth the late worthy rector of St. Giles's 


and his wife, were witneſſes on behalf of the 
Captain commandant on this tryal, and after 


the Reverend Doctor, then only a country Vi- 
car, had given his teſtimony, I had him to 


croſs examine, and did fo, as follows. 


Was you at the ball which the Captain com- 


mandant gave at Land Guard Fort ? no: you 


was at the Fort however during the ball was 


you not? yes—and your lady I think danced 
there? yes, where was the dance given? in 


the chapel ; did the Captain aſk you whether 


there was any harm by dancing in the chapel ? 
he did; what was your reply? I told him 


there 
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there was none; here the numerous by ſtanders 
gave the Rev. Divine ſome heavy groans. As 

many of the members of this court never were 
at Land Guard Fort, pray inform them what 
kind of place the Chapel is? It is a great 
room, —has it not at one end a deſk, a pulpit, 

and Pews? yes, and what is at the other end? 
why a great window—and what is under that 
window ? a table—for what uſe? to adminiſter 
the ſacrament from,—and is it not elevated 
above the floor and railed off? it is, and pray 
where was the negus, punch, and wine put? 
] believe upon that table; here another uni- 
verſal groan took place! ! but General Parſlow 
with a look of the greateſt complacency, obſerved, 
that wherever the ladies were aſſembled for 
dancing, there muſt be refreſhments provided. 
An obſervation however that did not paſs 
without a more unanimous groan than any 
which had been beſtowed upon the Reverend 
Divine, and I am very ſure it muſt at this hour, 
if he reflects on his conduct Ar THAT ; cauſe 
ſenſations. of a very different complection in his 
boſom. And I was well aſſured that the ſame 
day that the Rev. Divine had given his evi- 
dence, and had been croſt examined even till he 
burſt into tears, that Lord W—h ſaid when 
he return'd to Northumberland houſe that 
| Parſon 
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Parſon Smyth is the d—deft raſcal I ever met 
with. F He however married a great man's 
couſin, and was made Rector of Sz. Giless. 
1 ſhall conclude this narrative with a few ob- 
ſervations, for though, much foreign matter 
from the wooden gun has already been intro- 
duced, yet it all originated from that ſource. 
The libel proſecution, coſt me a thouſand 
pounds, and the Horſe guards Tryal ſome hun- 
dreds, and at length, determined me either to 
ſell the government of Land Guard Fort, or 
reſign it, and diſentangle myſelf from fools 
and knaves; which by the favor of that good 
man the late Marquis, of Rockingham, during 
his ſhort adminiſtration I fortunately effected, 
and got two thouſand four hundred pounds 
for what I would have fold for the four hun- 
dred pounds only, rather than have continued 
in ſuch a ſervice, to be perſecuted and unpro- 
tected in the evening of my days, after an ac- 
tive life in different parts of the globe, where 
had ſerved the King, to the beſt of my poor 
abilities. And now Madam, I think I hear you 
fay, but how happened it that for ſome years 


The doctor died lately at Bath, with an income of above ſixteen 
hundred pounds a year, and yet before he was earthed, his houſe at Nor- 
wich was entered, his goods ſeized by his creditors, and many of them 155 
ate become great ſufferers. 
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before Lord Orwell's death, he and you were 
upon good, nay even upon viſiting terms! ! 
To make the ſtory compleat, I will tell you; 
you may remember that I was bound to 
keep the peace for ſeven years, with all his 


Majeſty's liege ſubjects, but juſt at the conclu- 
ſion of thoſe ſeven years, a deciſion was made 
againſt my claim in the court of chancery ; and 

in the houſe of lords afterwards confirmed, + 
by which I was deprived of ten thouſand 
pounds, I thought my property from the dear 
opinions of Sir Dudley Rider, Lord Chief 
Juſtice Willes, Mr. Madocks, and in ſhort moſt 
of the ableſt lawyers in the kingdom (Lord 
Mansfield excepted) for they tho't it as clearly 
my property, as that the ſun ſhines at noon day; 
ſo that inſtead of my receiving ten thouſand 
pounds, I had fix hundred pounds to pay to 
lawyers, a heavy blow, and which determined 

me to leave my native country with a reſolution - 
never to return to it. At this time I was in- 
formed that Lord Orwell was preparing to go to 
the ſouth of France, the very Rout I alſo was 
taking, I therefore wrote him a letter, and ob- 
nen 
'S | benefit 


+ Bd Booker 3 the 1 of all the judges, but that - 
being over-ruled ! ! he took his het, and with indignation in his lacks 
ted the houſe, and pier Lords followed his example, 
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benefit of his health, and I the ſame road for 
the convenience of my purſe, 'I hoped. we 
ſhould meet there, and then ſettle that little 

matter which had been ſo long pending between 
ur. To that letter you may conclude I received 
no reply, but when I came t6 London, I met 
in the park, the unfortunate Doctor Dodd, 
who told me he had dined the day before with 
my friend Lord Orwell; and I told him of the 
letter I had written to his Lordſhip; I have 
ſeen it ſaid he, and though I cannot juſtify his 
conduct towards you, I cannot help conſider- 
ing that letter cruel towards him; I do not think 
ſaid he, Lord Orwell will live ſix months, and 
you have hindered his ſouthern expedition, he 
will not go, leſt you ſhould follow him, ob- 
ſerving at the ſame time, that he, who often 
attended ſuch high creſted men in their ſick- 
neſs, or on their death beds, could better per- 
. ceive their real condition than I could, and 
conſequently was more diſpoſed to pity and 
feel for them, for I muſt obſerve that Dodd 
Was as good and pleaſant a tempered raſcal as 
ever lived, or as ever was hanged, and I left 
the Doctor. fully determined, though I did 
not tell him ſo, to write another kind of a let- 
ter to Lord Orwell, and went to a coffee houſe 
directly and did ſo. The fubſtance of which 
was, 
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was, that though I had once aſked him to for- 
give me, when he had the rop os jusTICE Hon 
LIFTED OVER MY HEAD, he thought proper to 
refuſe that requeſt; yet Ifelt myſelf thoroughly 
diſpoſed to forget and forgive all that was paſt, 
withed him a good journey, and a perfect re- 
eſtabliſhment of his health, adding, that per- 
haps neither he or I had long to live, and that 
I was willing to die in perfect forgiveneſs of all 
thoſe who had injured me, and in hopes that 
thoſe whom J had injured would do fo like- 
wiſe. Not dating my letter from any particu- 
lar place, Lord Orwell was three days before 
he could find my addreſs, and then he wrote 
me a very handſome and proper letter, in which 
he thanked me, for mine, and aſſured me both 
as a Chriſtian, and a gentleman, all his reſent- 
ment ceaſed, and good will and wiſhes ſuc- 
ceeded it. I met with him at Lyons on my 
way out, and found him at Aix in Provence 
on my return from Spain, and while he re- 
ſided at Bath, we ſometimes viſited each other, 
and now and then he ſent me ſome game; but 
as he was a very rich man and had materially 
injured my family, and was without any chil- 
dren of his own, the candid reader will per- 
haps think with me, that one, or all my chil- 
dren ſhould have found a place in his Will; he 

O 2 was 
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was the firſt aggreſſor, and acknowledged him- 


ſelf to be ſo. That fatal quarrel to him and to 


me too, began juſt as his fortune and honours 
fell upon him, and from that. time till his 
death, he had but little peace of mind, or 
bodily health ; probably the bottle was his con- 
ſtant reſource, for he died a martyr to the 
Gout, and perhaps too, without a friend to 
cloſe his eyes. He was a man of a violent vin- 
dictive temper, paſſionately fond of money, 


but far from being void of conſcience or moral 


rectitude. When Dodd was under ſentence of 
death, he deſired me to prevail on his Lordſhip 
to ſign his petition to the King for pardon; 1 
did apply, and Lord Orwell refuſed my re- 
queſt, but with great propriety and ſentiment, 


I wiſh ſaid he to oblige you, I wiſh too, that 


Dodd may be pardoned, but I cannot give it 
under my hand, that I think him an object 

worthy. of it, becauſe I know tranſactions of 
his, infinitely worſe than that on which he 
ſtands convicted, but do not faid he tell him 


ſo; and as he certainly wiſhed to oblige me, 


and to ſerve the man, who though by mere 
chance, was the cauſe of our reconciliation, it 


s but fair to conclude, he refuſed my requeſt 


merely on the ſcore of conſcience. I ſhall now 
fniſh this long Narrative with a copy of a let- 
| 1 | ter 
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ter I wrote to Lord Orwell, at the earneſt re- 
queſt of that good man, the late Lord Litch- 
field, previous to my receiving the judgment 
of the Court of King's Bench, a letter that all 
bis friends, and all mine agreed, he ought to 
have rejoiced at receiving, and to have been 


happy to have accepted; but paſſion and re- 
ſentment prevails often over prudence and even 
good ſenſe, and though Lord Orwell did not 
poſſeſs either in a high degree, he lived to ſin- 
cerely repent his refuſing to comply with ſo 
reaſonable a requeſt, a requeſt ſo binding on 

my part, and ſo triumphant on his; yet that 
letter made part of his Counſels Brief to ag- 
gravate my guilt, when I received the * 
ment of the Court of King's Bench. 

But peace to his manes. 

It is probable he obtained the Earldom and 
took the title of Shipbrooke, merely to drop 
the well known title of Lord Orwell, becauſe 
that name was conſtantly connected with the 
Moaden gun, 
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Copy of a 28 10 1 Orwell, previous to my 
receiving the Fudgment f the Court of Ki ing” 1 
Bench. 


4 
% 


My Lord, 


e ſhould have taken this method of addreC 
ſing your Lordſhip much ſooner,” had I not 
depended (I now find too much) on the pro- 
miſe of ſome powerful friends,* to uſe their 
utmoſt endeavours to put an end to. a diffe- 
rence which I hope aroſe from faults on both 
ſides, but which I am ſenſible has far exceeded 
the bounds of decency on mine.—Thoſe who 


are quick in anger are often led into indiſ- 


cretions they become ſorry for, and I am 
not aſhamed to ſay this is my caſe; and 
therefore I flatter myſelf your Lordſhip will 
conſider the very great expence, and the painful 
ſuſpence, of a proſecution that has already coſt 
me more than double of my whole years in- 
come, to be a ſufficient puniſhment to me, and 
a ſufficient reaſon to your Lordſhip not to carry 
this matter any further. Your Lordſhip has a 
manifeſt advantage over me ; by waving which 
you muſt either forever lay me under an obliga- 


tion to behave towards you, as to one I muſt 
think 


* Lord Bute had undertook for a while to ſtop Proceedings, and 
did ſo, for rcaſons hereafter to be mentioned, 
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think myſelf obliged to in ſo doing, or 1 ns 
for- ever lye under the imputation of N 


contrary to ſenſe, decency, and gratitude, I 

. profeſs too, my deſire is, (excluſive of the con- 

ſequences of this proſecution) to be laid under 
that obligation; and as it has been my caſe to 
offend againſt the laws of my country in gene- 
ral, and againſt your Lordſhip in particular; 
it may be yours to ferget and forgive the lat- 
ter, that I may appear in Court, with a 
better grace, to receive the 9 due to 
the former. k £15 


T have the honour to be your 
Lordſhip's moſt obedient, 
And hope to be your mot 
 Obliged humble Servant. 


P. THICKNESSE. 


Lord Halifax, Lord Litchfield, and indeed 
all the friends to both parties agreed, that the 
above letter was ſufficient to bury in oblivion 
even the greateſt injuries; Lord Orwell alone 
thought otherwiſe, but lived to repent it, 
and at length became thankful to accept that , 
forgiveneſs from the writer, which he had ſo 
injudiciouſly rejected when a proſecutor. It 
muſt be obſerved however that I erected a 

printing- 
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printing office in my own houſe, and that my 
preſs teemed with /quibr, crackers and inuendoes 
innumerable, and that many of the very pro- 
- voking means I made uſe of to inflame and irri- 
tate Lord Orwell, do not appear in this nar- 


rative, a narrative I meant to have related as a 


matter of mirth, and in another mode, but 
the many ſerious circumſtances attending it, re- 
ſtrained that vein of pleaſantry with which 1 
was diſpoſed to have given it, for alas! what 
do all the moſt important things end in? word 


with a ; 


Hic jacet Lord Orwell, 
Hic jacet Philip Thickneſſe. 


Nevertheleſs Madam, I will not n 
this long winded ſtory ſeriouſly, but finiſh it 
with a ſong from my own pen and prefs, which 
you may ſing if you pleaſe, To the tune of 
* 4 Cobler there was Wc.” 


_ THE 


THE WOODEN GUN, 


— - - * 


A NEW SONG TO' AN OLD TONE. 


III. ſing you a ſong of a nichr NOBLE PEER, 

Whoſe manhood of late, has been queſtion'd we hear, 

TIl tell you good folks how it all came about. WE 
© DERRY DOWN, &c. 

When piscoxrD was raging in L—— Orwell's Corps, 

And nothing but BLOOD sin, wou'd wownovus reſtore, 

Dame fortune o cruel! was pleas'd to declare, 

His L-——p ſhou'd alſo come in for a ſhare. . 


A CHALLENGE in form, he receiv'd the next day, 

The heart of a COWARD, his face will betray, 

Had you ſeen but his looks, which diſcover'd his fears, 
You'd have ſworn it was Garrick, when Baxco appears. 


1 


For learned hiſtorians have zoyntiy agreed, 

His v is ſprung from the true vn wy 
And like a good CHRISTIAN, thinks fighting a ſin, 

For what the world talks of he cares not a pin. 


Now ſatyr who neither regards uin, or poor, 
Began to let fly at the xxx, all his ſtore, | - 
Not many days after, to heighten the run, 

His L—p receiv'd {as @ preſent) a GUN. 


This gun made of BRASS, STEEL, or IRON, was not; 
Nor ever had ſwallow'd ball, powder, or ſhot, 

But harmleſs and ſimple, a mere country If 

All wood, neatly varniſh'd and oll r like himſelf. 


Enrag'd and confounded, the donor ſuſpecting, 
And thinking this gun on his bonour reflecting, 
To Council he haſtens, lays open the caſe, 

And aſks if an acT1on here, may not take place? 


The grave man of Law ſoon pronounc'd * Ef? probatum, 
Fl prove right or wrong it is $CANDAL MAGNATUM, | 
For Lawyers you know, never let lip good prizes, 

So the Gun's to be tried at next BURY Aſfizes. 


His Lw——p's the firſt, I may venture to ſay, \ 
Who on oath has had Courage, his fears to betray. 
And while to his ſhame, there is light in the sux, 
He'll be the Town ſport - aye, as ſure as a GUN. 
DERRY DOWN, &c, 


„ 

As the interpoſition of Lord Bute, to put A 
ſtop to Lord Orwell's proceedings, has been 
- hinted at above, it ſeems neceſſary to mention 
che cauſe, eſpecially as it is ſaid his Lordſhip 
has lately received a gratuity from the Lord 
know who ; for the Lord knows what. Soon af- 
ter Lady Mary Wortley Montague” s letters 
were publiſh'd, Mrs. Forreſter, the widow of 
the late Colonel Forreſter, a woman of ſupe- 
rior . underſtanding, and poſlefling a much 
better heart, having determined to ſpend the 
remainder of her days at Rome, put into my 
_ poſſeſſion, letters and pieces of poetry of Lady 
Mary's correſpondence with her for more than 
twenty years, and gave me a diſcretional power 
to publiſh ſuch of them which I thought proper. 
Thoſe letters were not, like the Conſtantino- 
ple correſpondence, intended. for the eye of 
the public, and therefore I conſidered them, 
and ſo did my bookſeller too, a very valuable 
acquiſition, and I proceeded to print off the 
firſt thouſand ſheets ; but upon giving them a 
ſecond and more attentive reading, it appear- | 
ed to me that many parts thereof might prove 
painful to Lord Bute or ſome part of his fami- 
ly. Lady Mary had in many places been un- 
commonly ſevere upon her huſband, for all 

| her 
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her letters were loaded with A ſcrap or two of 
poetry, at him, * I therefore wrote to Lord 
Bute, and told him that ſuch papers were in my 
poſſeſſion, and that the firſt thouſand ſheets 
had been printed off, but that upon more ma- 
ture conſideration, I thought it prudent not to 
proceed in a matter of ſo much delicacy, with- 
out previouſly acquainting his Lordſhip; yet 
at the ſame time, I cautiouſly avoided letting 
him know, whether her Ladyſhip's correſpon- 
dence was with a male or a female friend. Upon 
the receipt of my letter, his Lordſhip employ- 
ed the late Sir Harry Erfkine to uſe all his per- 
| ſuaſroe arts to prevail upon me to fold the let- 
ters up, to wait upon Lord Bute, and then ſhew- 
ing me the abject attitude, of uplifted ſhoulders, 
and a downcaft head, how he would, were he in 
my place, preſent the original letters to Lord 
Bute, for he aſſured me Lord Bute never omit- 
ted to ſerve eſſentially thoſe who obliged or 
| gratified him, of which truth faid he, I am 
a living example. Upon my obſerving that 
my Friend had not given me power to beſtow 
upon any one the original letters, Sir Harry's 
ſhoulders again gave a hint of what he would do, 


a though 


„ juſt left my bed a lifcles trunk, 
and Ee dreaming head,” 


/ 
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though he would not he ſaid pretend to dictate 
to a man of my ſenſe; for what has honor, truth 
or juſtice to do, when a Prime Miniſter is to 
be gratified? Notwithſtanding Sir Harry's can- 
dour and friendly advice, I would not let him 
catch that which he was fiſhing for, namely, 
whether Lady Mary's correſpondent, was 2 
male or a female, for that was a matter I be- 
leve of great importance to be known.  Hav- 
ing received no letter from Lord Bute, I did 
not depend much upon Lord Harry, and I aſked 


him how Lord Bute came to turn me over to 


him? why faid he his Lordſhip writes to no- 
body, but he ſuppoſed we ſoldiers all knew one 
another, and ſo it proved, for my Regiment 
had the honor you know of being under your 
command at Land Guard Fort, In ſhort it was 
Sir Harry's way, as he aſſured me, to be quite 
candid and open, ſo he preſſed me to drink 
a glaſs of Champaigne, tho' it was neither 
after dinner nor after ſupper, for he was kind 
enough to. diſpoſe me to be as open as himſelf. 
I then obſerved that though it was true that 
we ſoldiers knew one another, yet that the 
great ones did not know what the little ones 
often ſuffered, that I had been proſecuted, and 
perſecuted too, for want of a proper ſupport, . 

in * my military duty with propriety as a 
ſoldier, 
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_ ſoldier, and with decency as a ſubject; ad 
then 1 told Sir Harry my ſituation with Lord 
Orwell, and a Lord of trade alſo, and wiſhed 
Lord Bute's interpoſition relatiye to putting an 
end to that expenſive buſineſs. Lord Orwell 
and Lord Md too, were ſpoke to, and my re- 
ceiving the judgment of the court of King's 
Bench was, ſome how or other, poſtponed to ſee 
what could be done, for another term or two, 
but which only added to my expences; during 
which time Sir Harry often viſited me, and I | 
him, and in one, (for I have many,) of my 
unguarded minutes, I happened to read to him 
part of a letter I had juſt received from Mrs. 
Forreſter, for he was always fiſhing for the 
name, or ſex of my correſpondent. Upon 
reading part of her letter he obſerved, that 
my friend muſt have made ſome figure in the 
republic of letters himſelf, for he did not ſuſ- 
ped, either by the ſtyle or ſubject, that it was 
a female friend, but aſking me where my friend 
was, at a time that my head was where it 
| ſhould not have been in ſuch company, I re- 
plied at Vores upon a viſit to Monſieur Helve- 
tius, I inſtantly perceived I had ſhot my fools bolt, 
and that the negociation was at an end. Sir 
Harry then wrote to know what Engliſh gen- 
tleman, of erudition, was upon a viſit at Voree, 

his 
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his anſwer was no one, for the Lady was over- 
looked; conſequently I had ſaid the thing thut 
is not, Sir Harry then renewed his viſits to 
me, and obſerved, that even Lady Mary's 
hand writing was a curioſity, and his curigſty 
led him to aſk to ſee a ſpecimen of it, I had 
ſuſpe&ed that would be the caſe, and had put . 
ſeveral notes into my pocket book for the pur- - 
poſe, ' being ſuch as no one could tell whether 
they were to a male or female correſpondent. 
Sir Harry was then ſure I had ſome of the 
Lady's letters and that convinced him I might 
have more; ſo another expreſs was ſent, to 
make further enquiries at Vote, and then, it 
was found, that Mrs. Forreſter a Scots woman, - 
and a Scotſman's widow" too, had been there upon 
a viſit, and was juſt gone from thence to Rome, 
but as ſhe had left an unmarried daughter be- 
hind her in London, Sir Harry judged his vi- 
fits to that young Lady, might prove not only 
more efficacious, but certainly more agreeable, 
as ſhe was a very accompliſhed ſenſible young 
woman. Sir Harry therefore wi/ely dropt me, 
I had the honor of being placed in my winter 
quarters in St. George's Fields, where ſoon after 
Miſs Forreſter viſited me, and informed me at 
that viſit, that if any advantages were to ariſe 
from Lady Mary's letters, (the property of 

her 
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ber mother) ſhe, not me, was certainly beſt 
entitled to it; and at length told me, that if I 
would return the letters to her, ſhe could ob- 
tain a penſion. Eſteeming her and knowing 
that while her mother lived her fortune was 
but ſmall, I thought it juſtice ſo to do, and 
the accordingly obtained the penſion, which 
ſhe now enjoys, and I the expence of printing 
off a thouſand copies of what was never pub- 
liſhed. I then wrote a ſecond letter to Eord 
Bute, told his Lordſhip the candid manner in 
which I had acted in that buſineſs, and obſerved 
that as by my gentle ſentence, I was to pay a fine 
of one hundred pounds to the King. I en- 
treated his lordſhip (he was then, I think THz 
Min1sTzR) to procure a remiſſion of that fine, 
as I thought I had ſuffered enough on both the 
noble Lords account; but in mony matters, I 
muſt repeat it, I have hitherto been unfortu- 
nate, though I am in daily expectation of a 
packet of bank notes being foiſted upon me, 
by the Lord knows who, eſpecially as it is now 
I find to be the ton to act in that clandeſtine 
manner. I often perceived with what con- 
tempt Lord Harry held me when he found 1 
made any ſcruple to ſhurk up my ſhoulders, 
and beſtow on Lord Bute, that which I could 
not with money beſtow; for what fignifies 
_ propriety 
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propriety when it is to oblige or ſerve a miniſ- 
ter of ſtate; or a King's Friend? Let a man 
who will not do that ſtarve in a corner, he de- 
ſerves no better condition in this life, and ought 
to be d—d for a fool in the next, and thus 
ends the ſtory of the Wooden Gun, and the 
Golden Lords. I know how to value good 
men, who by rank, and great fortune, are 

placed high on earth, but I know too, thank 

God, how to look down with indignant con- 

tempt on thoſe who 22 otherwiſe, upon Score | 
of, I Dare. 
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GEORGE TOUCHET, BARON AUDLEY, AND PHILIP HIS 
BROTHER. 
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It was my determination, when I began to 
write theſe memoirs, to have left unnoticed, 
and to their own courts of con/cienve, two wretch- 
ed and undutiful ſons, the eldeſt, ſhamefully 
negligent of his duty to a father who moſt af- 
fectionately loved him, the younger, infamouſly 
abandoned and wicked ; but the poſt boy hay- 
ing juſt left a letter with me, addreſſed to Phi- 
lip Thickneſſe, and the word junior being obli- 
terated by the red poſt mark, denouncing it 
Ay, aa J opened it by miſtake; and 

found 
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FRET in it the following poſtſcript.— So, we 
are to have the memoirs of a certain gentleman er'e 
long, in which I make no doubt, you and I are to 
have our fhare of abuſe ; but we have this —_ 
tion, that neither you nor I care.” As it is then, 
a matter of indiflerence to the two young gentle- - 
men, I will honeſtly own, it is a matter of great 
importance to me, and to my aſſectionate bro- 
ther and ſiſter, that I publickly acquit myſelf 
of the imputation of having merited negle& 
from the former, or having attempted to de- 
fraud the latter; a crime which the wicked in« 
famous and abandoned wretch, has flatly char- 
ged me with! If I were to name the greateſt 
crime a ſon could commit againſt a father, I 
ſhould not fay it would be to aflaſſinate, and 
murder him, becauſe in that caſe, the parent 
would be ſoon out of his pain, but that it 
would be the ſon who accuſes an innocent Pa- 
rent with a grime of a deeper dye, than even 
forgery, murther, ar aſſaſſination; yet ſuch a 
crime has Mr. Philip Touchet, the brother to 
the Right Honorable Baron Audley, been guilty 
of. Charges of fo black a nature coming from 
a ſon againſt a father, cancels all relationſhip 
for ever, and even Lord Audley's negle& of a 
father who {ſincerely loved him, is almoſt obli- 
terated by the villainy of his brother's conduct. 

T 2 With 
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With reſpect to the former, therefore I ſhalf 
only acquit myſelf, by ſhewing that he thought 
of no want of paternal affection on my ſide, as 
the following letter of his to me, will evince, 
written when he was an Enſign with three and 
ſixpence a day at Gibraltar, and I a wandering 
exile at Barcelona; becauſe from the receipt of 
that letter, till he had been a peer, with an 
ample fortune two or three years, I neither 
ſaw or heard one word from him, though 1 
frequently ſolicited that honour * many affec- 
tionate letters 

\ = 
Dear Pappa. 
I cannot expreſs the happineſs and fatisfac- - 
tion your letter gave me, after ſo long a ſi- 
lence ; the laſt I received from you was dated 
the 19th of February, I anſwer'd that and 
wrote again in about eight weeks after, and 
not hearing from you, wrote to Lord Bate- 
man, deſiring him to let me know where you 
were, in his anſwer he faid you were gone 
abroad, but to what part of the world he knew 
not, ſo that I have been ever ſince expecting to 
hear from you from ſome part of France. My 
ſurpriſe was great indeed when I ſaw your let- 
ter dated from Barcelona, I all along imagined 
you were gone to the ſouth of France, as I 
have 
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have heard you and my dear mother ſpeak of 
it as a country you prefer'd to any other, it is 
with grief and horror I reflect on the late cir- 
cumſtance that muſt for ever make you diſlike. 
that you have left, I wiſh much to ſee your two 
letters to that infernal rafcal * * * * who I and 
all my family ſhall ever have reaſon to curſe. 
I faw a letter in the C—. figned F—s, which 
if he had any feeling, muſt have made him 
ſhudder at his villainy, but I'm afraid he is as 
great a ſtranger to feeling, as he is to juſtice, 
and then nothing can affect him. How happy 
would it make me, if I could by ſea, or land, 
come to ſee you at Barcelona, but it is utterly 

impoſlible, as the Hanoverians, who are to re- 
lieve us, are expected here daily, they are to 
relieve three regiments, ours is one, ſo that in all 
probability we ſhall be in England ſome time 
in December. If Sir Thomas Gaiſcoine comes 
here before we embark, I will ſhew him every 
attention in my power, and will write to you 
on his arrival, but if the tranſports. come be. 
fore, will write immediately on their arrival 
in the bay, I'm afraid we ſhall have a terrible 
voyage, as we ſhall be in the channel in the 
very depth of winter, however, as I am never 
fea ſick, I don't much mind it. How very un- 
lucky it has turn'd out, that on your arrival 
| In 
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in Spain, I ſhould be juſt quitting it, had you 
come to Barcelona three months ago, I could 
have come up with the greateſt eaſe. I am 
happy to hear my mother is well after travel- 
ling ſo long a journey, pray aſſure her of my 
tendereſt love and affection, I ſhall ever be 
bound to love her for her many kindnefles to 
me, excluſive of her unparallelled love for my 
dear father. I long much to ſee poor Charlotte 
and Ann, my love to them both, pray where 
is Phil. and Ralph. do let me know in your 
next letter, that I may know where to find 
them in England, you remember I uſed to be 
troubled in England with a difficulty of breath- 
ing, it is now grown ſo bad that I cannot lie 
down in my bed, ſometimes for three nights, 
but am obliged to take the little ſleep I can get 


in a great chair; indeed I have been ſo bad 


with it and the want of ſleep together, that I 
have wiſhed myſelf dead above a hundred 
times ſince I came to this place. Lord Bate. 
man in his letter to me ſeemed very much 
hurt that you never went to ſee him be- 
fore you. came away, he ſpeaks of you with 
great regard and I am ſure loves you much. 
I write to him by this poſt, and ſhall let 
him know you are well. He ſays he ſent 
after you in London ſeveral times, I receive 

| two 
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two letters a year from Lord Callebaven with 
draughts for thirty pounds in each, which ena» 
bles me to do very well, your letter has been 
thirteen days coming here, but I imagine it was 
longer on account of the roads being ſo bad af. 
ter the rains, do pray let me hear from you by 


the return of the poſt, as I may then poſlibly re- 


ceive it before we embark for England, I have 
only one officer under me in the Regiment in 
two years, a very /low beginning, but I hope to 
have three or four ſteps when we get to Eng- 
land, the firſt leave of abſence I get in England 
I will be with you, whether in Spain or France. 
I have nothing more to ſay but to aſſure von 
of my tendereſt alan, and that T call ever 
remain 
Your dutyful Son, 
| GEORGE THICKNESSE. 
GIBRALTAR, 


Thurſday, 15th November, 1775. 


Now may I not aſk, whether it is poſſible for 

a ſon, to write a more affeQionate letter to an 
unfortunate father, (who was driven out of his 
native land from misfortunes not his faults ) than 
the above, or whether it is probable, I could 
have done any thing towards a lordly fon, to merit 
uch ſilent donten pes after he became a peer? 
but 
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but it ſeemed as if he was ſo addled with his 
own uncommon elevation, that he choſe to 


TRIUMPH IN IT, over his father's no leſs ſingu- 


lar depreflions; or why elſe did he not, as he 
would viſit,” me, eſpecially as I was for a full 


year, at no greater diſtance from him than 


Calais? I have ſeen a fooliſh book as large as 
a church bible on the influence of climate * 
upon mankind, but I could wiſh to. ſee one 
from a good pen, on the influence of unex- 


pected honours and riches ; yet after all this 


miſconduct, when he had involved himſelf in 
ſuch difficulties that he could not, as he de- 
clared to me, ſhew his face in London before 
his creditors, I received. again to my breaft, the 
prodigal ſon, and gave him a thouſand pounds, 


which I now repent, as I may live to want the 


intereſt of it, ſhould he die before me, but 
enough ; or I could add much more; but I 
leave him to thoſe horrid reffections which age 


cannot fail to imbitter his latter days with, 
when I am forever beyond the reach of feeling 


his.miſdoings. I am ſorry to add too, that he 
is the only one, among many learned, ingeni- 
ous, and virtuous men, bred at St. Paul's 
ſchool under my brother, and his uncle, who 
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do not . love, and reſpect him. How 
does that good man my maſter and friend your bro- 
« ther do, ſaid Mr. Francis to me, juſt before he. 
& went to India? adding, does he want any 
« thing? for I could enjoy nothing I have if 
he does; yet this brother ſo loved and re- 
ſpected by all his ſcholars, and who for eight i 
years, had been as kind as an uncle, and maſter 
as he could be to a nephew and a ſcholar ; has 
found it neceſſary to tell this young nobleman, 
that if he did not quit the name of Thickneſſe, 
and take another name to tack to that of Aud- 
ley, he would change his, and I will venture to 
ſay, that thoſe who KNOW My BROTHER, will 
agree, that ſuch a recommendation from him, con- 


veyed more contempt in thoſe few words, than I 


could ſay were to fill a ream of paper upon the 
ſubject. I muſt however render him juſtice in 
tis point, he took the hint, dropped the name 

of Thickneſſe, and took that of Touchet, and I 
am happy to know that it is a name no longer 
connected with mine; but George Touchet, 
Baron Audley, two words, which have flood in 
the roll of infamy, from the reign of Charles 
the ſecond unTo THIs DAY. As every young 
Lord you can make a genteel bow, give a frank, 
and put on a forced ſmile upon an occaſion, 
muſt have the preference to an old and obſcure 
parent 
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parent in all polite circles, there is no doubt but 
that with ſuch people the aid fellow muſt be the 
aggreſſor, I am therefore urged to inſert a letter 
I received from- a clergyman of Odiham, in 
Hampſhire, whom I never ſaw, but whoſe 
character is as reſpectable as any clergyman, of 
any rank, in Britain, to ſhew that the old, nor 
the young, have eſcaped the keeneſt miſery from 8 
| this accompliſhes young nobleman, 


Hot-Wells, Briſtol, * 12, 1780. 
Six, 

J have juſt received your letter, which by 
its date, has lain ſome time at Odiham, or I 
ſhould have anſwered it ſooner; I have been 
at this place for three weeks, in hopes, vain 
hopes, of eſtabliſhing my poor girl's health, 
which Lord Audley's treacherous conduct has 
too violently affected, it muſt touch even his 
heart, was he to perceive the diſtreſs and un- 
happyneſs he has brought on one of the beſt 
girl's, and on one of the happieſt family's in the 
world—But the ſubject is too tender for me 
to enlarge upon I can only lament with you 
the cauſe of both our diſtreſſes; tis ſhocking 
to loſe a favorite child, even though ſo much 
innocence and goodneſs muſt be rewarded.— 

| | You 


„ 
You Sir 1 fear are too ſenſible what it is to be 
the father of ſuch a fon as mm Audley. 


I am Sir, Oc. 
GEORGE WATKINS.*. 


Upon receipt of the above letter, I went over 
to Briſtol to congratulate the young lady upon 
her eſcape from ſuch an huſband, but alas! the 
maſter of the ceremonies congratulated me, that 
I was too late to ſee youth, beauty and inno- 
cence ſinking into the grave, ſhe had that morn- 
ing left Briſtol to return to her affectionate 
father's home, and from thence to HEAVEN. 
Mr. Watkins, I hope and believe, will excuſe 
my inſerting this letter, he will not take a bow | 

| frown, 


* 
* 


* Till I received this letter from the father of a beautiful and virtu- 
ous young lady, to whom L. A. had told me he was engaged to marry, 
and who ſhewed me a fine pair of buckles he had bought to preſent to 
her, I had ſome hopes of reclaiming a young man, naturally of a good 
temper, who from ſuch a ſudden elevation might be allowed a little 
<vorldly intoxication, but when ſuch reſpectable characters as Mr. Watkins 


and his whole family had been ſo deeply wounded, I gave all over as 4 


Last caſs. I will not aggravate this ſtory by ſaying for what particular 
, reaſon Lord A. conceal'd bimſelf at Mr. Watkin's houſe, where that 
unfortunate connection was formed, and fo ſhamefully violated, it is 
enough that he knows it, nor ſhould I have related the above but to 
ſhew, that I am not a ſingle complainant, 
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frown, nor aſk a frank of Lord Audley. And 
now for the young gentleman his brother Phi- 
lip Touchet, for he too ſhall wear the true 
Audlean name, not mine, Philip Touchet then, 
having been left all the perſonal fortune of the 
late Earl of Caſtlehaven, Baron Audley, in cafe 
| he arrived to the age of twenty one years, but 

to go to Lord Audley, his brother, if he died 
under age, was ſo offended with his Brother's 
conduct to me, and to himſelf; that at the 
age of nineteen or twenty, he went before Mr. 
Wright, the Mayor of Bath, and made an aſſi- 
davit that he never would viſit or even ſpeak 
to Lord Audley during his life, and charged 
him in the ſaid affidavit with ſetting him upon 
' a run away horſe, before he was of age, a horſe 
whom even his groom could not ride, though 
he knew him to be a very indifferent horſe- 
man; when this young gentleman came of age, 
he received about five thouſand pounds, a 
moiety of his uncle the Earls legacy, and then 
made me a preſent of one hundred pounds, 
and I believe preſented and idled away many 
hundreds more within the firſt year ; and in 
a few more years, when all was nearly ſpent, 
he plumed himſelf with a wife, a prettyi/þb Bath 
milliner girl, of the name of Peacock, and ſome 
people fay ſhe has the worſt of the bargain, but 
I muſt 
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I muſt do him the juſtice to own, that till al} 
his love was beſtowed upon her, he had given 
me many. proofs of his affection and duty, and 
among others, a note of hand in the following 
words; to make uſe of when he married, by 


way of enabling me to marry off one. of his 
liſters. 


„ [ promiſe to pay to my Father Philip 

« Thickneſſe, Eſq. or order, on demand, for 
value received, Five Hundred Guineas, as 
« witneſs my hand this third day of January, 
© one thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty 


cc two. * 


PII Ir THICKNESSE, Junior.” 


At the time he gave me the above note, he 
had determined to marry a young lady of large 
fortune+ then reſident at Bath, and had given 
her foot boy a crown to deliver that lady a 
letter ſecretly, wherein he let her know his deter- 
mination ; the letter was accordingly delivered, 
but the range infatuated girl was ſo weak as to 

ron 


At that time I had not conceiyed even the idea of ſelling the Her- 
mitage or going abroad, it was a ſudden reſolution upon Eg. Hooper's 
telling me he would let the land all round my houſe to a parcel of Beg- 
gars on purpoſe to perplex me. 

+ Miſs Ser r. 


„ 
— 
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reject the ad with civil contempt, and 
he was ſoon after honoured. with the hand of 


Mifs Polly Peacock, whoſe father and brothers 
are eminent menders and makers of ſhoes, 1 in 
dhe city of Bath, whoſe mother is an upper ſer- 
vant to a reputable Pawnbroker, and whoſe . 
ſiſters are very induſtrious in the millinery 
way, for farmers wives and the lower claſs of 
country wenches. Three months after this note 
of hand for value received, had been given me, 
I determined to go abroad, and by way of ſe- 
curing ſomething to my ſon for the preſent, as 
the other half of the Earl his uncle's legacy de- 
pended upon contingences, I fold Mr. Philip 
'Touchet, the Hermitage, my preſent, reſidence, 
and aſked him only five hundred pounds for it, 
though it had coſt me much more; to that 
price he generouſly objected, and inſiſted upon 
giving me ſix hundred, and paid me that ſum 
on the very day the writings were executed, 
by a draft on Meſſrs. Hoarz. Upon my return 
from Bruſſells, finding that he had done every 
thing that could be done, to render a very . 
pretty ſpot as cu as money and incapacity 
could render it, I re-purchaſed it of him, and 
ſecured to him an annuity for ever of thirty 
five pounds a year, equal to near double the 
money he had paid me; but ſoon after, hear- 
ing 


(oy oy 


ing that he was about to enter into trade with 
his induftrious wife's. relations, and knowing on | 
whom that /illy bufneſs would fall, if the Co- 

partners failed in Trade, I defired Mr. Lucas, of 
| York-houſe, to tell the young man, i. e. young 
Mr. Touchet, that he muſt pay me the five 
hundred guineas on his note, but that he 
ſhould have the INTER EST during my Lir z, 
and the PINcIrAL at my Death; and this I 
did to ſecure that fum from being ſunk in Trade. 
When Mr. Lucas made the demand, though he 
| had ſeen the note, he mentioned it by miſtake 
as for five hundred pounds, not guineas, Mr. 
Touchet affected much furpriſe, and replied, 
if my father has ſuch a note of mine, it muſt 
be a forgery ! Such a reply could not but fur- 

priſe Mr. Lucas alſo; he then obſerved, that 
he had read the note, and though he was not 
ſufficiently acquainted with his hand to fay it 

was of his writing, he knew mine well enough 
to enable him to fay it was not of mine, du- 
ring this wart of memory in young Mr, Touchet, 
and aftoniſhment of Mr. Lucas; he aſked the 


young man whether any note of hand had pa. 


ſed between us relative to the purchaſe of the 
Hermitage? and then, and not till then, the 
young gentleman recollected that he had given 
me that note for the "OO of it, but had 


* 
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and wrote the following letter to Mr. Goodall, 
a very honeſt man, my Attorney, of Bath, 


'8 1 R, 
1 muſt beg again to trouble you to go up to 


the Hermitage, in conſequence of a nate I re- 


ceived from Mr. Lucas ; the cauſe why my fa- 
ther has made all this confuſion and diſturbance 
with me, is I find in conſequence of his having 
in his poſſeſſion a note of hand on me for five 
hundred pounds dated ſome timein January 1782, 
which it ſeems is on demand for value received, 


this note I now recollect was for the purchaſe of 


forgot to take it up, and immediately retired 


the Hermitage ſoon after I came of age, he aſked 


foe hundred, and I gave him fix hundred pounds, 
one more than he acknowledges he demanded, 


but never having the leaſt idea that my father 
would have been led to have made his advan- 


tage upon a ſon a ſecond time, for what had been 
more than paid, I from not harbouring ſuch 


an ungenerous ſuſpicion of a father, never 


thought of taking the note up when I paid him 
the five hundred pounds and gave him a hun- 
dred pounds more too it as a free gift; but 
e e 


Near five years want of memory, and the note ſor neither the ſum 
aſked, nor the ſum offered! 


ü (29 

| Since I find that it is the caſe that though he has 
this note againſt me, all that I ſhall now ſay is 
that if he thinks by this double dealing to make 
me comply with his unauthoriſed, commands, 
namely, that unleſs I will quit Bath he will put 
it in force againſt me, I repeat it again that I 
will not, and that he may reſt aſſured, that if 
he demands x /zcond payment of the ſame note, 
I am determined to ſtand the trial, for I have got 
fufficient acknowledgment under his own hands 
to confute him, nay Iwill even defy him to de- 
mand it as a ju/t debt; and now fir once for all 
1 beg you will inform my father that I will con- 
ſent to relinquiſh the trumpery, eleven ſhillings 
& year which he has made ſo much work about, 
on the following conditions being complied 
with on his part, I would not have made them 
but, that I have had now a ſufficient proof that 
there is no truſting even him; what can I ſay. 
or think of a father who has ſecreted for near, 
five years a note of hand againſt a ſon; after 
that note had been truly diſcharged, only for 
to make uſe of it a ſecond time againſt me I 
leave you to judge. I will relinquiſh the eleven 
ſhillings on the condition that my father will 
give me a ſecurity under his hand, that he will 
not on any pretence whatſoever in future diſ- 
| 8 5 pute 
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pute the due payment of my rent; but that it 
ſhall be regularly performed every quarter 
without any further deduction ſave the eleven 
ſhillings, ' and that he will deliver me up the 
note of hand; the latter he very well knows 
le cannot in juſtice detain, for he will pleaſe 
to recollect that he was very careful to make 
me return his note of hand for one hundred 
pounds that I lent him for a diſtreſſed gentle- 
man, on- theſe conditions J will perform that 
which he deſires, I wilt namely give up all my 
claim to the eleven ſhillings, but as to my leav- 
ing Bath I plainly will not, I ſhould be glad to 
know whether he thinks that becauſe he is my 
father that he 'has a right to reign in an arbi- 
trary manner over me, or that I am obliged to 
obey him, if he does I can plainly tell him I ſhall 
not obſerve his unauthoriſed commands. In 
| ſhort I repeat it once more, that if he does not 
chuſe to come into the above terms he 1s very 
welcome to proceed with me as he thinks fit 
and I will ſtand it in the face of the public, and 
then J hope it will be clearly known who has 
heen the aggreſſor, as this is all that I can pro- 
poſe that is juſt and equitable, or I will leave 

R YET hor al: my 


- 
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my father to uſe his own pleaſure, and 1 hall 
follow mine. | | 


I am Sir, 
Your moſt obedient Servant, 
PHIL. THICKNESSE, Junior. 


. "THURSDAY MORNING, 
July 27, 1786. 


Before I proceed further, I muſt here obſerve, 
that he not only forgot the note, but he forgot 
alſo, the ſum it was for, a ſum which was nei- 
ther aſked, nor paid for the purchaſe, for he fays 
to Mr. Goodall, my father afked five hundred 
pounds, and 1 gave him fix, how then could 
the note be for the payment of the Hermi- * 
tage? but having eommitted this wicked and 
infamous deed, he was bound to abide by it. 
The firſt ſtep he then took, after he knew I had 
made an affidavit, and that there were then two 
other perſons living, to refute his aſſertions 
upon. oath alſo; he quitted the Eſtabliſhed 
church, and enliſted himſelf to a ſect of people, 
Called I think, InpzyznDaenTs, among whom 
he found a ſubtle man, who had been edu- 
cated at the Bar, but finding that practice would 
25 WF: not 


„ 
not do, betook himſelf to Independency, and 
this conſcientious changling was promoted to the 
honor of being a committee man among the 
Independents of his new mode of faith, and 
found a diſcarded lawyer, converted to hold 
forth the laws of Gop, ready enough to aſſiſt 
him, and who more than once attempted to 
| bully me, to deliver up the note, though I re- 
peatedly offered to cancel it, if he would fwear 
to the truth of his letter to Mr. Goodall ; nay, 
to give it to Mr. Goodall for that purpoſe, if he 
would attend him and his new' pasToR, to the 
altar of his Independent meeting houſe, and 
at that altar, and in their preſence only, ſolemn- 
ly declare before them in the name of Gop, 
that the note was given for the purpoſe he had 
declared in his wicked and infamous letter. 
His /avo friend, was then forced to find out the 
following feeble apology for his declining it, 
viz. that doing fo, after knowing that his 
father had ſworn the contrary, would be inde- 
. heate! Could any thing fuch a wretch could 
ſay or ſwear at the Altar of IndzeznDeNCce be 
in delicate, after ſo groſs a letter to Mr. 
Goodall? even if the note had been given for 
the purpoſe he ſaid it was, conſidering I could 
no ways be intereſted therein, it was highly 
criminal; for why did he not f/# apply to me 
and 
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and point out my wicked conduct privately before 
he expoſed me for committing ſo infamous a deed ? 
but to give one ſpecimen out of many I could 
produce of this young man's delicacy, I ſhall pre- 
ſent my reader with the copy of an anonymous 
letter this delicate wwretch, wrote to me in his 
own plain hand writing, a letter which even 
| baffled his Prigely Father and Lawyer- * - 


1 NOV. the 6th. 1780. 
SIR, 
Low life abuſe and falſchood is too con- 
temptible to be offended at, and I ſhould 
have ſuppoſed it had equally have been beneath 
the dignity of a man of underſtanding and a 
gentleman, but I find it is not, I ſhall there. 
fore only obſerve, that you would do much 
better to ſend your younger ſon to. ſea, than 
to abuſe his as well as your benefactor, though 
God forbid that he ſhould undergo the hard- 
fhips and ill treatment that I his brother have 
experienced from the age of eight years to 
twenty ſix, through the means of an unnatural 
Father.” 


And 
The minute his «ble Brother heard of this miſunderſtanding, 


reſolutions, and oaths were laid aſide, and a friendly correſpondence ; 
has ſubſiſted ever ſince! between the tus Brothers. 


P . 
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And yet this ſon, who had: been ſo cruelly 
treated by an unnatural Father, from his infan- 
cy, up to-manhood; no ſoaner became of age, 
than he preſented his unnatural Father with an 
hundred pounds, always addreſſed his letters 
«© Dear and. Honoured Sir,“ gave him a hun- 
dred pounds more for the Hermitage than was 
aſked! and at the full age ob man, and totally. 
independent of that unnatural Father with 
whom he by choice lived, gave him a note 
of hand for five hundred guineas, and for va- 
lue received too, three months before the date 
of the writings! not as: a free gift, but for the 
payment of, and in full, for value received, for an 
Eſtate not conveyed, nor even mentioned in 
the note! If any perſon wiſhes to ſee what an 
ingenious Independent Lawyer, and his. young 
committee man, have ſaid on this ſubject, 
when I called upon them in the Bath Chroni- 
cles and Journals to defend themſelves, they 


may find a long correſpondence between an un- 


natural Father, and a dutiful ſon, in thoſe pa- 
pers.* A Letter to Cruttwell, the Printer of 
; . 4 | / 5 th e 


No ſooner was this tranſaction knowr to the Noll Lord Audley, 
bat he immediately commenced a correſpondence and afterwards viſited 
nis dear brother at Bath, though there had been a total ſeparation for 
above five years, the young gentleman who was fo delicate about con- 
rradifting his father upon oath, had no objection to break his own, wh 


it- 


„ 


the Bath Chronicle, from Mr. Philiʒ Touchet; 


Lord Audley's Brother, now lies before me, 


in 


it was to lead to a reconciliation with his dear brother who, aid he had 


mounted him upon a run-a-way horſe at one time, and who had nearly 
buried him alive in a ſtone quarry at another before be as of age. 1 
forgot too to obſerve that Enſign Thickneſſe when at Gibraltar, ad- 


dreſſed me as his Dear Papa, but when he became a Lord and had 


jockeyed me out of a thouſand pounds, I was kept at a proper diſtance 
by * Honoured Sir and his dear mother was become Mrs. Thickneſſe, 


and that too when he wrote a ſhameful excuſe for not paying me the 


intereſt of the thouſand pounds I gave him. Several wiſe and frienely 
men of rank and probity, have adviſed me not to publiſh the conduct 
of theſe ev Brothers: becauſe they are my ſons, they were ſo; but, 

their ſhameful conduct has canceled all thoſe ties which are fo binding, 
between Parents and Children, and ſhall I not defend myſelf when 
charged by a fon with a crime even worſe than forgery ? becauſe not 
done at the riſque of my life, and is not Lord Audley as criminal in 


- 


giv ing countenance to a Brother, whom before he had no connection 


with, the minute he heard of his conduct to me? Before I publiſhed 


the queries to this young Nolleman, I ſent them to him for his ſerious 


conſideration, and gave him a fortnights time, but he immediately re- 


turned them to me at the expence of @ filling for their poſtage! and even 


his ſervants wrote me inſolent anonymous letters, nor would he pay 


me the intereſt of the thouſand pounds, till I had been at his door in 


Pall Mall, and ſent him in a piſtol to ſhoot rather than ſtarve his Fa- 
ther, and yet Palmer of the Poſt Office, was the go between, previous 
to the ſham reconciliation on his Zordſoip's part, declared to me that 
Lord Audley promiſed to evince his ſincere contrition, by ſettling two- 
| hundred pounds a year upon me, and yet even after I had given him 


the thouſand pounds, it was with the moſt marked Reluctance, that he 


ſigned the neceſſary Security which Mr. Madocks thought he ſhould 
ſign. Now ſhould this Noble Lord die before me, an event, conſidering 
his wretched ſtate of body, and mind, by no. means improbable, I loſe 
fifty pounds a year; and at preſent poſleſs another fifty, which hangs 
upon a tenderer thread, if therefore theſe two events happen, 1 may 
lire to want; ſtduld not Lord Audley therefore have inſured his life 
againſt mine, for I could not have wanted this intereſt, had I not fo 

weakly 
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in which that ingenious young man, ſays, F F 
will leave a note with the Printer under my '0wn 
hand writing, and therein pledge my honor that I 
will believe what he fawears, and that I will neither 
ſpeak of it, nor print any thing about it afterwards, 
he will then ſwear that the note of hand was 
given for the payment of the Hermitage. Pro- 
vided I acknowledge at the ſame time, and in 
the ſame paper, that he was only eighteen when 
he made an oath never to ſpeak more to his 
Brother, and that the oath was made with my 
conſent. This needs no comment, but I ac- 
knowledge that I did approve: of his never 
ſpeaking to or viſiting his Brother, for the rea- 
fons, (whether true or falſe, I know not) he 


' %" g 


weakly given away the principal, but Lord Audley may truly fay,. have 
E not ſettled an hundred pounds a year on Mrs. Thickneſſe after my 
Father's death? He has fo; it was what I compelled him to de; when 
I found he was ſilent about the two hundred pounds a year promiſed to- 
be ſettled upon me, but it is a grant of ſo little value, that. it is at his 
ſervice for two years purchaſe. Previous to the thouſand pounds being 
given to him, this affectionate Lord fat in my Lap, curl'd my bair, and 
told me he had been ſo unhappy that he thought he ſhould have Pole 
bimſelf, but now faid he, E ſhall recover my health and ſpirits. If there- 
fore I have not acted the part of an unnatural Father, remember READER, 
that the relation of this ſad tale may ſave ſome other unguarded Parents 
from the treachery of their children, and remember too, what Swift 
often ſaid, viz. I never knew a man who could not bear the afflictions 
and misfortunes of his neighbours, perfedlly like a chriftian, and then prt 
your: hand to your mo and ſay, would it not be THE. SAME urn Met: 


4 
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had given me, but I deny that it was when he 
was only eighteen, as I think he was, if not 
quite, near * years of age. 


1 ſhall clots this fad, and unexampled diver, 
with a copy of a letter from Lord Audley, to 
the © Dear Papa of Enſign Thickneſſe, who 
thereby meant to teach me to keep my diſ- 
tance, by ſuch an affected manner of diſplay- 
ing his own. And now in the name of that 
- INCOMPREHENSIBLE BEING, Who gave me life, 
I ſolemnly declare, that ſad, ſevere, or wrong 
as this narrative may appear, to ſuch who can 
* bear the misfortunes of others, perfectiy like 
A chriſtians” that I am not actuated by malice, 
or reſentment; but to hold up a Picture of the 
Preſent times, before the riſing generations of 
men, in hopes that it may never be copied; 
and if thereby I preſerve one Parent from the 
bitter pangs which I have endured for years, 
even to that of Bugs TIN G and BLEEDING from 
the moſt IMPORTANT CHANNELS OP LIE, I 


ſhall glory in having told this diſmal tale. 


Honour'd Sir, 
It has given me great concern, not being 
able to ſend you a draft for the half years in- 
tereſt ſooner, but my Grovely Tenant who is 


a year 
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a year and a half in arrear to me, has ſo often 
diſappointed me, that I have been much dif- 
treſſed. I now incloſe a draft on Horlock, for 
twenty five pounds, which I hope you will re- 
ceive to-morrow, as I ſend it by the coach. 
Mr. Riely has not proſecuted, and the Term 
ended yeſterday, he is ſtill in town, but I have 
never ſeen him in public. I will try and find 
Count O*'Rorke, and will ſhew him any civili- 
ties that lies in my power, as it is your deſire. 
The letters I forwarded, and have incloſed 
ſome franks for Mrs. Duff, IJ have been far 
from well for ſome time paſt, I have ſome 
thoughts of going abroad, as ſoon as I have 
ſettled my affairs, but will tell you more of 
that when I have the pleaſure of ſeeing you, 
which I hope will be ſoon. My love to Mrs. 
Thickneſſe and my Siſters. Pits 
Believe me to be with the greateſt regard, 
| Your affeftionate Son, 
AUDEEY.* 


ANECDOTE 


This was the laſt letter Fever recei d from Lord Audley, and tlie 


faſt Intereſt he paid me, the next was at the Piſol Recommendation { in 
* 
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ANECDOTE 
or 


T. CHATTERTON. 


Wurrn he was only five years of age, ſome- 
body made him a preſent of a little penny toy 
in plaiſter of Paris, repreſenting a Lion or a- 
Horſe, I forget which, but ſeeing a great va - 
riety of figures in the Vender's baſket, he urged 
the preſentor to change it, if there could be 
found among them ſuch a thing as an Angel 
with a trumpet ; as the Angel could not be 
found, he cried, and being aſked why he was 
ſo-defirons of that particular figure; he wiſhed 


- for 
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for an Angel he faid to trumpet about his Fame!! 
when he went to London, - to ſeek his future 
fortune, he told his mother and ſiſter, he had 
only to lament that he did not underſtand latin 
and greek. If faid he I were acquainted with 
the Claſſics, I could do enough to be remember- 
ed a thouſand years, adding, I have already 
done enough to be remembered three hundred. 


It is to me as wonderful, even as wonderful, 
as Chatterton himſelf was wonderful ; that the 
leaſt doubt could ariſe between learned and 
ingenious men, that Rowley and Chatterton 
were not one and the ſame perſen? Are not all 
his writings pretended. tranſlations from the 
Saxons or other mens works? Poor fellow! he 
thought that the writings of a young blue coat 
boy could not attract notice, but he hoped that 
his writings under an antient and a borrowed 
name might, and therefore he borrowed Row- 
ley's ; but unfortunately finding that neither 
would ſufficiently provide for a man of his ex- 
tenſive and aſtoniſhing genius; he borrowed 
that life from mim who gave it, and who I 
doubt not will forgive the unwarrantable deed 
of a foul, who could not bear its preſent man- 
fion, in want of the neceſſaries to ſuſtain life, 
and ſenſible that he merited more. By his de- 


ſire 


7 
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fire of fame, one would be apt to think he imi- 
tated Alexander the Great, who coming to 
the tomb of Achilles, fighed, and cried out, 
« O fortunate young man! who had an 
Homer to trumpet out thy fame.” 


ANFCDOTE. 


* 


— 
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or A 


FEMALE GREEN GROCER AT SOUTHAMPTON. 


* 


— 


Having landed at Southampton about the 
year 1752, from the Ifland of Jerſey, and 
lodging in that city, oppoſite the market houſe, 
I was daily accoſted by a remarkable well look- 
ing woman, who had a ſtand there for the ſale 
of Aſparagus, Greens, Fruit, &c. with, no- 
thing in our way to day fir? in ſhort this wo- 
man's captivating manners were ſuch, that I 
had no idea of dealing with any one in any 
other way but herſelf. Upon my aſking her 

one 
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one morning the price of her Aſparagus; ſhe 
made ſo high a demand, that thinking myſelf 
at the Jerſey, inſtead of the Southampton mar- 
ket, I replied in French, c trap. Indeed 
fir, replied my elegant fruitereſs, I have not 
drank a drop to day.” I inſtantly recollected 
my miſtake, explained it, and aſked her what 
ſhe ſuppoſed I had faid to her? She replied, 

(till preſerving her temper and the utmoſt ad- 
dreſs and good manners,) I thought ſir, you 
faid I were drunk, I begged her pardon, and 
exprefled my ſurprize! that ſhe could have 
ſuppoſed I could have faid ſo rude a thing to ſo 
a handſome, and ſo well behaved a woman, and 
we parted both perfectly ſatisfied. A South- 
ampton friend who dined with me that day, 
commending her Aſparagus very much, I 
thought a little commendation due alſo to the 
accompliſhed vender of them; related what 
had paſſed between us, and deſired he would 
obſerve her appearance from the window as 
ſhe was ſtill at her ſtand in the market. Do 
you know who ſhe is ſaid my friend? that wo- 
man Sir, ſaid he, is the Siſter of the preſent 
Ducheſs of Chandois!! I determined early 
the next morning to give her handſ/ale, and the 
following dialogue paſſed between us. Pray 
Madam {aid I, are you Siſter to the Ducheſs 


of 
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of Chanidois ? yes Sir, I am; and does your | 
Siſter take no kind notice of you? yes Sir, 
ſhe takes a proper notice of us all; we are many 
Siſters : what ſort of notice does ſhe take? 
why ſhe ſent for us all up to London, cloathed 
us ſuitable to our ſtations in life, ſent a ſervant 
to ſhew us ſuch things in London as were moſt 
likely to amuſe ſuch ſtrangers, put ſome money 
in our pockets (obſerving that the Duke is not 
rich,) and then paid our journey back again : 

adding, what elſe could ſhe do? for we were 
not fit to be ſet down at the Duke's able“ 

What an inſtance was here of good ſenſe and 
refined judgment; it were a pity thought I 
that there had not been another good tempered 
Duke, to have bought this woman alſo of her 
huſband ; * for ſhe too was certainly worthy of 
gracing any man's table. 


* Her Grace when a girl of fourteen years of age, ſerved as Pot Girl, 
to an old woman who kept an ale houfe near the entrance gate of the 
_ eity of Wincheſter, and when the old Harridan was told of the ſudden, 
end exalted ſituation of her quandam maid. Aye—aye—ſaid ſhe, I 1 
always told her, „Nan you'l} come to good: —* 'll come to goed Nun. 


A FEW 


A mew | | OP | 
OY 2 1 4 8 
bbs ON THE PRESBNTITUATION OF 
GRORGE BRIDGES, BARON RODNEY. 


Its impoſſible for a man of reflection to look 
over the many eminent ſervices this gallant 
and able Sea officer 'has rendered to his King 

and country, not only in the late, but in for- 
mer Wars, without recurring to the nume- 
rous inſtances of public ingratitude of Greece 

and Rome, or our ſurpriſe would be greater, 
to -obferve with what neglect the preſent men 
in power only, treat, a Nobleman of ſuch diſ- 
tinguiſhed merit! I ſay in power only, for the 

| \ 8 nation 
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nation at large look upon Lord Rodney as 
an officer who has laid at the foot of the 
THRONE, more and larger Branches of Lav- 
RELS than any Admiral of the paſt or 
preſent Century, but it is a melancholy re- 
flection, though not a new one, that the 
crime of iNGRATITUDE FO PUBLIC BENEFAC- 
"TORS, is as old almoſt as the world. Bodies of 
men will do that which each individual,” muſt 
_ condemn, and what the poet ſays, Ploravere 
ſuis non reſpondere favorem ſperatum meritis, is 
applicable to the valiant and wiſe of moſt ages 
and countries. When TinorhHzus had by 
a deciſive and victorious battle at ſea, compel- 


led the Lacedemonians to acknowledge the 


Athenians ſuperior in that element, what was 
his reward? His . countrymen puniſhed him by 
ne, at the inſtigation of a baſe, a mean, and 
an artful faction; and may we not ſay, as the 
friends of Sci did That two of the greateſt . 
| Cities in the world have again been found, 

highly ungrateful at the ſame time, to their chief 
commanders! Count de Graſſe, after having | 
loſt upwards of four hundred men killed out- 
right in the VILLE De Pams, and himſelf 
more than once left almoſt alone upon his 


quarter deck, was received by his King with _ 


 fullen ſadneſs ! and Lord Rodney; either by 
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the careleſſneſs, or treachery of office, has been 


_ as ill fated in this!! Tas King indeed, ſenſible + 7 


of his eminent ſervices, has in the moſt gra- 7 
cious manner and without expence, made him 
noble, and marked his perſon with a badge of 
diſtinction; a badge, which ſhould never ap- 
pear, but upon the breaſts of military Heroes; 
but ſurely, while every pariſh in the Iſland of 

Jamaica are inſtructing their repreſentatives, to 

confer ſome diſtinguiſhed and ſubſtantial proofs 
of their eſteem upon this great ſea. officer, for 
ſecuring to them their lives. and poſſeſſions ; 
Lord Rodney's private property, ſhould not be 

neglected at home. To ſee a; gentleman who 
has fo juſtly deſerved the applauſe and eſteem 
of mankind; of poliſhed and refined man- 
ners; of great political and nautical, know- 
ledge, grown old in the ſervices of his country, 
not made as eaſy and happy as age and infir- 
mities can render him, is indeed a melancholy 


reflection. It is now I think fix years ſince the _ 


flag of France ſtruck to that of Britain in the 
Ville De Paris, and yet though keel after xREL, 

of ſhips of War have been laid, the loſs of that 
noble ſhip has not, nor ud not, have been re- 
vived here, had not a land, not a ſea officer, 
been placed at the head of the Admiralty. 7 oh 
| * reſolution of Mr. Pitt's. That ſeat ſhould 
9 | $ | never 


%% 
never be filled with a ſeuman; of the juſtneſs 
of this Lemming paralioxical afleriibh, we have 

Actely hall ſufficient proofs, too recthit, and too 
painful to be repeated. I am under no other 
obligation to Lord Rodney but as an individual 
of that Kingdom, which owes to him fo MAN 
high 0BLicaTIONS; but I have been urged to 
fay thus much, from my indignant contempt 
to an anonymous terer (Who calls himfelf an 
Meer,) of a pamphlet mamifeſtty calculated, 

and 1 dare fay wrote for hire by a garreiteer 

book maker ; the drift of which is, to ſteul from 

the brow of Lord Rodney, fortie of thoſe 

branches of Laurels he ſo bravely gathered, in 

order meanly to tack them to a man to whom 

they do not belong; whenever great actions 

are performed, it is always under the eye of 
ernvious men, who are never in want ef the 


* og. + i. 
This pamphlet officer is fond of that word, and 
I too will uſe it for once, and fay, IF Lord 
Rodney had ſeen the whole fleet of France, ant 
had twenty two fail of copper bottom hips 

under his command, though he might not have 

thought it prudent to have given them battle, 
be would not have given an order to twenty 

two Britiſh Captains, commanding line of bat- 

| es 


if 
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tle ſhips, to put out their lights, leave their 
anchors and Cables behind them and run 
away! inſtead of which, he would probably 
have ſtood out to ſea all night in 2 cloſe line of 
battle, and cloſe upon the wind, in hopes of 
finding himſelf by the morning to windward - 


of the enemy, but had he found the enemy | 


even in that ſituation, he would not have 
ſhrunk from a prudent bruſh with them, 
though they poſſeſſed a few more ſhips of the 
Ape. K i e eee 


* BIRDS 


| 


« BIRDS OF THE SAME FEATHER, 
FLOCK TOGETHER.” 


I did not intend to have ſtained a ſingle page 
more of this work, with the odious name of 
Mackittrick, as it has been too often held up 
to ſhame already; and becauſe more powder 
and ſhot has been beſtowed upon it, than 
ſuch a Carrion crow was worth; had not Mr. 
Tickell's ſecond edition of the caſes and cures 
eſſected by his ETHERIAL. ANoDINE SPIRIT, 
rendered it neceſſary, becauſe that gentleman 
has proved beyond the power of contradiction, 
that his medicine has ſucceeded in a great va- 
riety of caſes; after the beſt advice, and all 
other powerful e have failed, I ſhall 

therefore 
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| therefore annex to this chapter, a angie I X 
moſt extraordinary cure effected thereby, be- 
cauſe I have ſeen it under the patients own 
hand, and it does not I think appear in Mr. 
'Tickell's ſecond edition, but I muſt firſt ob- 
ſerve, that it has been my province to expoſe 
the impudence of Mackittrick, it has been Mr. 
Tickell's, to exhibit his ignorance ; for in both 
inſtances (his friends if he has any) cannot— 
durſt not, attempt to defend him. Doctor 
Falconer was the only medical pigeon, among 
more than twenty ingenious reſidentiary Phy- 
ſicians at Bath, with whom Mackittrick could 
form any acquaintance, but Falconer, finding 
him a man capable of writing, printing and 
publiſhing whatever falſhoods his malevolent 
diſpoſition urged him to, he uſed him as a 
proper tool to work with, i. e. to fay, 
and write, ſuch things which he had not 
ſpirit to do himſelf. I had, ſome years be- 
fore, called Dr. Falconer to an account, 
for writing, printing and publiſhing,  yos1- 
TIVE ASSERTIONS, in what he calls his analyſis 
of the Bath waters * that LEAD was ſoluble there- 
1 8 855 in, 
* This learned chymif} ſays, that the chief efficacy of the Bath waters 
ariſe from the- great quantity of fixed air contained in them. Dr. 
Prieſtly (acknowledged to be the ableſt chymiſt in Britain,) ſays the - 


Bath waters do not contain more fixed air than nn 
at Calne in Wiltſhire, | 
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ts 1 thereby funding a fevious. alarm to 
the public. I afferted-that it was a falſe ahom, 
by a letter in the St. James's Chronicle, kaving 
my name with the printer, in caſe the Doctor 
ſhould call for it. The Doctor poſſeſſed kimi 
of that information, and in the true Marckitorick 
feyle and — thus _"_ in the ſame 
Ren: | | 


81. 


I obſerved in your Foper of the a4 of 10 
Month, a Letter addreffed to me by Name; on 
the Subject of the Bath Waters which I under- 
ftand is the Production of Mr. Philip Thickneffe. 


7 | Ido not think eſther the /fyle or matter of this 


curious Epiftte worth any anſwer from me, 
but as part of it relates to an affair of public 
concern, on that account only, I offer an ex- 
8 2 


mn che Year 1770, the ſtone which covers 
the lead ciſtern in the middle of the King's 
Bath, and which ciſtern lies about two feet and 
a half under ground, was taken up in order to 
clear the ciſtern of ſand, which had accumu- 
_ lated fo much, as to clog the pipes that convey 
the water to the Pop: Room at the King's 
52 7 


1 
Bath. By accident a piece of the upper part 
of theciſtern, about a pound anda half weight. 
Vas broken off, and was brought into the cof- 
fee-houſe in the Grove, and there examined by 
| ſeveral perſons, and myſelf among others, who 
al agreed, that the ſarſace of it that had been 
next the water, appeared in a ſtate of having 
been acted on by the water, from the furrows 
or trregularities that appeared upon it. Dr. 
Harrington, who I believe brought it into the 
coffee-houſe, can vouch for this fact; this was 
the foundation of what F advanced as a caution, 
and not as an aſſertion or inſinuation of actual 
_ danger, but merely to obviate ſuſpicions of that 
Lind. This was all meant by a recommenda- 
tion of the change of the pipes from lead to 
wood or iron, and ſo every candid reader has 
underſtood it, and I doubt not will do fo. 


As for Mr. Thickneſle? s aſſertion, that the 
inſide of the ciſtern is now in a pure and per- 
fect condition, I aſſert he ſpeaks what is not 
mattem of fact, to his knowledge, as he has 
never ſeen more of it than a ſmall piece, about 
two or ' three ounces in weight, which waz 


accidentally 


Gs eee ee | 
his eſſay, where he ſays, the correlings hr Fg ah 
A mY 
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+ accidentally broken off, as the ciſtern itſelf has 
not been taken up or examined, but remained 


” covered with a foot and a 9780 thick of earth 
hy leaſt. | 


"As = his belief concerning the ciſtern "oo 
ing been more expoſed to examination now than ever 
before fince it was put down, every perſon who is 
acquainted with the baths, can inform him, 
that it has been opened every two or at moſt three 
years, and laid open juſt as much as lately, ex- 
cept only about eight inches of gravel, which 
were lately removed, but which did not bring 
to light any part of the ciſtern, which was ſtill 
under ground at leaſt a foot and a half below 
the deepeſt part lately dug up. * 


Had he made the -proper enquiries before b he 
formed this article of his faith, he would not 
have betrayed his ignorance of this well known 
fat. Having thus, as briefly as I could, ſtated 
the matters,of fact. I ſhall trouble myſelf n no 
more on this ſubject. 

5 am, Sir, &c. . 3 
W. FALCONER. 


E 8 


Ido aſſert that I have ſeen the ciſtern, and that the water is capable 
of operating on both ſides, for the truth of this aflcrtion I appeal to 
Mr. Baldwin the Bath Architect, to Di. Lee, Gene Johnſton and. 
bo "7 other gentlemen who ſaw it alſo. 


Dec. 8, 1781. . * 
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— from — Bok. 


6 The action of this metal lead) has. BEEN 
< gUFFICIENTLY PROVED, and that it is poſſible 
& that the unfavorable - ſymptoms ſometimes 
produced on drinking them, which we know. 
% not how to account for otherwiſe, may be pro- 
<« duced by ſome ſuch impregnation as this me- 
< tal, though its effects are ſometimes latent, 
« | is ſeldom inactive, it may be perhaps owing 
&* to this cauſe that ſome diſorders of the Spaſ- 
„ modic kind as Opiſblotonus ſeems ſometimes 
e rather enhanced by drinking the waters, 
when bathing alone is of great ſervice.” 
Reader; obſerve what is ſaid in the above ex- 
tract from his own book, and compare it with 
what he has ſaid in his own letter, and conſider 
whether I, or he, have ſaid the thing that is not. 
If Thave, I will aſk his pardon, if he has; he 
ſhould long fince have ' aſked mine, inſtead of 

ſetting a mad dog to bark, becauſe he durſt not 
bite; nor is this the only falſhood he has 
printed and publiſhed; for I do aſſert that 
Doctor Harrington Din Nor bring the piece of 
lead into the coffee houſe—that Doctor Har- 
rington, will not vouch for the fact.—It was 
not the foundation of what Falconer advanced 
nor 


—— — — 


— 
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—nor was it an aſſertion to obviate ſuſpicions. 


To Doctor Harrington, I appeal, a gentleman 


of the utmoſt probity, reſpectable as a man; 
able as a Phyfician, and an accurate obſerver 
of every thing worthy of notice, I appeal; 


whether that very piece of lead, was not 


brought into the coffee houſe by Mr. Atwood, 
2 plumber, to prove the very reverſe of what 
Mr. Falconer has aſſerted in the St. James's 
Chronicle? Mr. Atwood brought it to thoſe 
gentlemen to ſhow, that the ancient plumbers 


caſt their ſheet lead upon very courſe rough 


ſand, and conſequently, the underfide would 


be very irregular, the upper perfectly ſmooth, 
and the piece brought into the coffee houſe be- 
ing exactly in that ftate, after having lain fome 


hundred years in contact with the Bath waters, 


appeared in the ſame infoluble ſtate * for the 
indents of the courfe fand were perfect on one 
fide, the other perfectly ſmooth, and proved 


beyond a doubt, that the water had not alter. 


ed its original form, to all who poſſeſſed either 
eyes to ſee, or faculties to conceive ; that 


LEAD! 


A; 


©  ® This fooliſh and alarming idea had got into France, and the Feb 
eser of Paris, Monficur Shegle has faid gue J rau diſtillẽ, di diffalovit le plomb. 
Que ce metal reſt ſimplement en ſuſpenſion dans eau, &c. but it has 
been proved in France as well as in England ; que ces aſſertions and les 


derreurg qu elles ont produites ſon egalc ment fauſſes. 


"C847 2) 
EZAD-is NOT SOLUBLE IN THE BATH WATERS T 
vet Falconer has had the temerity to ſay it 
tc has boon. proved”. and to deny that he has ſo 
ſaid! and that too in as perfect a Cook maid 


Ayl, as thele ſheets, or any other traſh which 4 


ever came from the preſs. If the above ex- 
tract from his analyſis does not prove it. to the 
ſatisfaction of the reader, he is referred to the 
book itſelf, or to a book I publiſhed, addreſſed 
to this man f mettle, in the year 1775, in which 
I have voted him a medal f lead, as a reward 


for his extraordinary talents, at ſaying, and un- 


ſaying ; and ſince which he has united with Mac. 
kittrick, to 'decry a medicine, which all the 
other Phyſicians at Bath, have the candour to 
acknowledge to be a valuable acquiſition to the 
Materia Medica. One proof of which I ſhall 
inſert here, having as I. ſaid above, ſeen the ac- 
count under the patient's -own/-hand,; beſide, 
Lu -have expefienced the eſſicacy of the Ætherial 
Spirit in my on perſon, as well as the ſkill, 
attention, and abilities of Mr.-Tickell, during | 
a-diſorder-in Which I was in imminent danger, 
and during which (ſuch was my confidence in 
Mr. Tickell's abilities) I did not call in any 
other aſſiſtance; ſurely therefore, if I entruſt 
a medical gentleman with that which is of moſt 
importance to all men (LE.) I have a right 
| . to 
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to ſpeak of his abilities as a man, and of his 
medicine (of which I know the good effects) 
with confidence; yet that was the cauſe 'only, 
of bringing two mighty Deorial Gentlemen's | 
vengeance ftom the preſs, who did not conſider, 
that they were to endure the pain; and there- 
fore I do again aſſert, that Mr. Tickell's Fthe- 

rial Anodyne Spirit, poſſeſſes antiſpaſmodic . 
virtues in an eminent degree, and that it lately 
ſucceeded in a moſl obſtinate rheumatiſm; at- 
| tended with fuch frequent and intolerable 
ſpaſms, as rendered life abſolutely a burthen ; 
but happily the patient poſſeſſed a moſt equa- 
ble temper, and ns een virtues. 5 


The ſpaſm, or if you will, ot fubtile hu- 
mour which violently irritated the nervous 
fyſtem (and ſudden in its tranſition as the 
gouty) generally made its firſt attack in the 
lower extremities, rapidly paſſed up the hinder 
part of the leg and thigh, and terminated about 
the loins, where it exerted its cruel ravages on 
the ſpine. The duration of extreme pain was 
but ſhort, for if it had laſted many ſeconds, no 
human patience could have been equal to the 
conflit. The waters of Buxton had proved 
unſucceſsful, nay rather increaſed the com- 
plaint, and thoſe of Bath were made trial of 
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a with no better effect. Such n alſo, as 
might naturally have been concluded, would 
have afforded relief, proved altogether ineffi- 
cacious. Sali vation was at laſt propoſed, and 


the ſuffering patient, readily ſubmitted to make 


the experiment, during the height of the ptya- 
tiſm, the ſpaſms totally ceaſed ; but as it dimi- 
niſhed, they returned with equal violence. 
Under theſe circumſtances, the Ztherial Spirit 
was recommended, and from the time of taking 
the firſt doſe, to the end of a week, there was not 
a ſingle attack. The ſpaſms afterwards return- 
ed, but were neither ſo violent nor ſo frequent, 
and as neither drinking Bath water nor bath- - 
ing, appeared to be of the leaſt ſervice, the gen- 


| tleman by ſhort ſtages returned home, and 


took no other medicine but the Ætherial Spirit, 
which he continued once or twice in twen- 
ty four hours, till he remained perfectly free 
from this diſtreſſing complaint for ſeveral days. 
On any flight return, the patient had again 
recourſe to the ſame Spirit, repeating the doſe, _ 
five or ſix times. The attacks became more 
flight, and leſs frequent, and when he wrote 
the laſt account of himſelf, he had been perfect- 


ly free from any ſymptom of ſpaſm for two 


months, had regained his uſual ſtrength and 
j health, 


r | 
health, except mow and then, à trifling re- 
NEARER the OO anon "IRE 


Having found Tuch Frequent ratet 10 
produce inſtances of ignorance, impudlence, 
and falſpods, not only in this chapter, but in 
the preceding ones, the xcader may conclude 1 
might naturally reflect on the conduct of that 
King of impudence and falſhood, whom IL have 
more than once heard hold forth in my young- 
er days near Lincoln's m Fields; I mean the 
eelebrated Orator Doctor Henley, If whom the 
following ſtory ſeems apropos; Henley chal- 
lenged any two diſputants to meet him on 2 
certain day, to propoſe their own ſubjects of 
diſcuſſion, and declared that he would meet 
them, and determine the merits of the cauſe, 
with the ſtricteſt regard to impartial juſtice. 


Two ingenious and ſpirited Oxonions, fixed 


wirh the Orator, and on the appointed day, 
went well ſupported with a party of their 
friends; and being called upon by the Orator 
to propoſe their Themes, one of them told him 
he had undertook to prove the impudence of 


the Orator himſelf, — and my friend 


here, 


Since this ſheet has been at the preſs, I have ſeen a letter from Dr. 
Bree of Leiſter, wherein he ſays he has performed two very extraordi- 
nary cures, with Tickell's Ether and holds the medicine in high eſteem. 


* * 8 
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here, has undertook to prove your ignorance. 
Henley had a private way from the Ro/rum into 
his own houſe, through which he prudently 
retired, poſtponing the award to a future day. 
May I not now fay, that I have proved the im- 
pudence and falſhoods of two great phyſical 
philoſophers, and that Mr, Tickell has proved 


their ignorance, and that if an inſtance of their 


modeſty could be offered, it is, that one has re- 
tired from his Rerum at Bath, and hid him- 
ſelf in a little village near Portſmouth, called 
Titchfield, where he may © ſnarl and bite and 
6 play the dog, and that the other, has fre- 
quently put forth in the Bath and other papers, a 
fulſome panegyric, which was ſent him with the 
Fothergillian medal, to which I could wiſh to 
add a companion to it, of inſoluble lead, 
wherein I would have the two medical philoſo- 
phers ee vis a vis, and underneath them, 
1 1 al 7 
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1 HAVE been told by a very great man, and a 


very proud man too; that proud men are al- 


ways particularly humble to their inferiors. 


If that obſervation be a juſt one, the Arch- 


Biſhop of Canterbury is not a proud man, and 


therefore I am convinced his Grace will excuſe 
my relating the following tranſaction, which I 
will endeayour to do with all imaginable reſpect 
to his preſent high ſtation. 


I became 
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I became firk xcquainted with Mr. Moore 
at the houſe of my Brother in law, Dr. Richard 
Grey at Hinton in Northamptonſhire, where 
1 found him Garcon de famille, much eſteemed 
by my Brother and Siſter, and much admired, 
dare ſay by their four daughters, for he was 
a very handſome young man, and if I miſtake 
not he admired one of them particularly; as it 
woas during the Aſtrop ſeaſon, it there fell to his 
lot and mine, to decide the fate of 2 pool at 
commerce, each of us equally anxious, for the 
Lady on whom the luck was pending, and 1 
-had then an early fpecimen, of the great fuf 
ceptibility ſo trifling a matter excited in Mr. 
Moore's boſom, relative to a deciſion, on which 
neither of us were otherwiſe intereſted, than 
on behalf of our fair friends. 


1 was about that time I believe, that the 
late Duke of Marlborough (whoſe truly princely 
and noble diſpoſition will never be forgotten,) 
aſked my brother Grey, whether he knew an 
ingenious learned young Clergyman, or a fel. 

10 of a College, of character fufficient, to be 
taken into his family, as Tutor to his for Lord 

Charles Spencer? Doctor Grey did—for lie 
knew Mr. Moore and recommended him in 
2 2 and. particular manner, as an unex- 

n ONTO 


oe CIS 
ceptionable perſon, and fully qualified to exe- 
cute ſuch a truſt with fidelity and abilities. 1 
will not, I need not ſay, how fortunately,” or 
I might ſay it (conſidering the high ſtation his 
grace now ſuſtains, with the ſame credit he did 
his low one) that ages may not produce the 
like again. Tt was natural for me, knowing 
this, to imagine ſome little attention was due 
from Mr. Moore, through every ſtation of his 
future fortune, to the relations of Dr. and Mrs. 
Grey. After Dr. Moore became a Prebend 
of Durham, I had the honor of ſpending ſome 
time with him at Shobdon Court, the feat of Lord 
Bateman, in Herefordſhire, we daily rode out 
/ together, and he afterwards honoured me with 
letters couched in the moſt friendly terms, and 
defired me to procure him a ſingular weather 
cock of my own conſtruction,” which I ſent 
him, and which coſt me ſomething more than 
2 guinea. When he was appointed Biſhop of 
Bangor, I took the liberty to tell him a cauſe 
of great importance to me, and my family, was 
ſoon to come on before the houſe of Lords; 
ſent him I think, the caſe of the appellant and 
reſpondent, and entreated him to what I pre- 
ſume was his duty) attend it. To this requeſt 
I received a very ſhort reply indeed! it was a 
„ (e. 
| | & | LEO | he 
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he _ not! I concluded therefore, ſome * 
Dr. Moore had been appointed to the See of 
Bangor, and that I had addreſſed a ſtranger, 
for I did not till then know, that it was impro- 
per to addreſs a Biſhop, or congratulate him 
upon his good fortune in the ſtyle of a friend 
who rejoiced to hear it. The event in the houſe 
of Lords is WELL KNOWN, and 2will be never 
forgotten. I ſoon after went a wandering into 
Spain, and upon my return to Calais, I again, 
addreſſed the Biſhop of Bangor in a proper man- 
ner, for my requeſt was e in the 
in manner. 


c Sir, 


Yeſterday brought me the favor of your let- 
ter upon the ſubject of your intended publica- 
tion, throug 4 France and part of Spain, I ſhall 
be one of your ſubſcribers” 


And am your moſt 5" 


Humble Servant, 
J. BANGOR. 


Soon 


*. 
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Boon after my return to England, and after 
my firſt volume had been delivered to the Biſhop, 


being at my Bookſeller's ſhop, (Brown's the 
corner of Eſſex Street) the Biſhop accidentally 
came in, and noticed me with your ſervant 
Captain Thickneſſe,” and then turning to the 
bookſeller, ordered his paper, &c. to be ſent to 
BANGOR and retired. I was aſtoniſhed ! I con- 
ſidered myſelf an unfortunate man and no way 
obliged to the Biſhop. I had received his guinea 
indeed, but fo had he the weather cock, After 
he was gone, the bookſeller and his boys ex · 
preſſed their ſurpriſe alſo, for they it ſeems 
had heard the Biſhop ſpeak of me as one I had 


the honour to be well known to, and by his 


repeated enquiries for the book he had ſub- 
ſcribed to; and Brown could not help ſaying 
I thought you had been well known to my Lord 
Biſhop and intimate friends. And I replied I 
thought he had been mine; but as I now had 
reaſon to think otherwiſe, if he would furniſh 
me with a ſheet of paper, I would take the liber- 
ty to aſk his Lordſhip, what fin I had com- 
mitted, or what fin I lived in the commiſſion 
of, that he ſhould treat me with ſuch diſregard, 
as to occaſion the bookſeller and his boys to ob- 
ſerveit? Iwill not repeat more of the contents 
of my letter, though a copy of it lies before 


me, 


6 ** 
me, becauſe 1 muſt own it was written in 


anger, and in very intemperate terms, but 
my boſom heaved as his Lordſhip's did, at 
the pool of commerce, for inſtead of receiv- 
ing ten thouſand pounds, a fum 1 had for 

twenty years before been aſſured by the ableſt 
lawyers in the Kingdom would become my 
property, I had at that time fix hundred 
pounds to pay for my vain efforts to re- 
cover it, and I thought I ſhould have met the 
Biſhop with a better face, if I had, like him, 
been a fortunate man. | 


Nothing could be more temperate than the 
Biſhops reply, for he declared that he was not 
conſcious of any flight or negle& of civilities 
due to me, but as he was, even after he had 
_ paid his ſubſcription, rather in my debt, than 


I Tin his, I told him he owed me a guinea, for 


I could not aſcertain the exact ſum I had paid 
for the weather cock, and deſired it might be 

paid; this was accordingly done, a guinea en- 
cloſed between two cards, and another very 
temperate civil letter accompanied it; though 
I muſt own, neither of my letters merited fo 
much politeneſs. And now I may obſerve, 


* I carried it to Dr. Dodd io Newgate. 
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how. cautious even the greateſt men, either by 
birth, or high ſtation ſnould be, in their con- 


duct to their inferiors, for would not the 


reader conclude that here the bufineſs ended. 


Will he not ſay, there is now for ever an end 


to all correſpondence between the Biſhop and 
Captain Thickneſſe? Certainly he will think ſo, 


but no ſuch thing! it was only the beginning! _ 


For a few days after, I dined with Mr. Bate- 
man (Lord Bateman's brother) and there re- 


latefl, what had paſſed between me and the 


Biſhop of Bangor. I related it perhaps with 
a degree of warmth, natural to my temper, 
and when I had ſo done, Mr. and Mrs. Bate- 
man faid they were not ſurpriſed, for that his 


Lordſhip had ſhewn the fame flights and want 


of attention alſo to them. - If they were not 
ſurpriſed, I was; for however infignificant I 
might appear in the Biſhop's eyes, it was won- 
derful to me, to find that a reſpectable and ho- 
norable gentleman, nearly related to the Duke of 
Marlborough, f could have been overlooked by 
any man, much leſs by Dr. Moore. I then 
told Mr. Bateman that my anger and reſent- 
ment was at an end, and that I would that 
very day write to the Biſhop, and humbly aſk 
" + Mr, Bateman's mother was Siſter to the late Duke of Marlbo- 
rough. . | 


. 
his pardon for the warmth expreſſed in my 
former letters; and did ſo, for I had juſt learnt, 
I -faid, that he had ſlighted alſo near relations 
of the Duke of Marlborough, and therefore 1 
had not the moſt diſtant pretenſions to be * 
by his nn or n me. 


- My ater upon this — ſeemed to give 


bis Lordſhip pain indeed, he left his name at 


my door, the next day, and urged me ſtrongly, 
to let him know (if 1 were not bound to ſecre- 
cy,) by whom of the Duke of Marlborough's 
family he was ſo accuſed ? adding, that if he 
were guilty, he ſhould think himſelf the moſt 
offending man alive. In reply, 1 informed his 
Lordſhip, that though I was not bound parti- 
cularly to ſecrecy, I conſidered myſelf not at 
liberty to diſcloſe private converſation which 
paſſed at a friend's table, but aſſured him that 
they were people of veracity, and therefore I 
could not doubt the fact, and that the reader 
may not doubt this relation of. it, I will obſerve © 
that though my reſpectable friend Mr. Bate- 
man is dead, his lady is ſtill living. This buſi- 
neſs however ſeemed to give the Biſhop deep 
concern, and he determined not to drop his 
enquiry, till he found within whoſe doors the 
complaint was lodged; and knowing * 


. * 
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*** Lord Bate- 
man, he feared the complaint originated there, 
but upon enquiry found it did not ; yet there 
perhaps, he got a hint that it lay in Hartford 
Street, for thither he went alſo. Mrs. Bate- 
man would not be ſeen, but Mr. Bateman ac- 
knowledged the charge, nor did the viſit and 
apologies, which no doubt were made, occaſion 
any renewal of their acquaintance. 1 have the 
Biſhop's letters before me, one of which his 
Grace I am ſure will excuſe me in preſenting 


to my readers, as it is relative to the preceding 


part of this tranſaction, eſpecially as I ſent the 
propoſals of printing my memoirs to his Grace, 


and to the Duke of Marlborough, who upon a for- 


mer occaſion honoured me with his name, and who 
upon no occaſion can notice any man, who 
has more reſpect to his amiable character, + 


. 

It is not much like a proud man to write 
to you again after the letters I have received 
from you. But it is like a man who knows 


how to excuſe even injurious treatment from 


+ His Grace is till a few ſhillings in my debt, and therefore from the 
tenor of the following letter, filled with good 2oifbes, it rather diſap- 
pointed me, as 1 — it will every candid reader. 
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one he wilhes well to; when he ſees that 
treatment was the effect of reſentment ground- 
ed on miſapprehenſion. You aſk me, if I did 

not know that you had lately a very great mĩſ- 
fortune and great injuſtice done you? I did 
not, nor od I know at this moment what you 
alude to. I was alſo ignorant, till I received 
your letter, of the other events you mention, 
that a title and fortune had fallen to your chil- 
dren, The truth is, my thoughts and time 
have been engaged for ſome time paſt ſolely 

with a very near relation, and a friend, both 
in a very bad ſtate of health, and I have heard 
little, and attended leſs to what was going on 
in the world. And now Sir let me aſk you a 
queſtion in my turn, where is the crime in my 
not having been acquainted with thoſe circum- 
ances ? or how are you juſtified in loading 
me with opprobrious accuſations, for not hay- 
ing taken notice of them when I met you ? 
You will do better to keep your anger for 
thoſe who deſerve it, I do not deſerve it; Iam 
really and unaffectedly ſorry for your misfor- 
tunes, and the injuſtice that has been done you, 
of whatever kind they may be, and I am ſtill 
capable of receiving a {ſincere pleaſure, from 
hearing of any good fortune that befalls you, 
ar your children, and the greater the extent of 


it 
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it is, che greater will be my pleaſure. This 3 is 
the truth; and I expect to be believed, and 
that for the beſt of reaſons, becauſe you never 
in your life could charge me with untruth. 
You tell me again and again of my obligations 
to your family, I am ready to acknowledge a 
thouſand obligations to Dr. and Mrs. Grey in 
a long friendſhip of many years, particularly to 
him whoſe advice I have profited by, and may 


as long as I live, if it be not my own fault, 


but not one of thoſe he has left behind him will 
tell you, I have forgotten thoſe obligations. 
But enough of this, I will put an end to this let- | 
ter with repeating the advice, don't be affronted 
at the word, it is not meant to affront, I have 
given once before in it; diſtinguiſh between 
thoſe who are diſpoſed to behave inſolent to 
you, and thoſe who are' not—between your 


friends and your enemies, I can never have a 


place among the latter, and perhaps it may be 
immaterial to you whether I have any —_—_ : 


the former or not. 


* 


1 am Sir, 
Your Humble "WEIS 
J. BANGOR. 


It 
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It is many years ſince I read the aboveletter, 
and therefore it urges me now to obſerve upon 
it, that it certainly is written with a temper 
and diſpoſition ſuitable to a wiſe man, and a 
chriſtian Biſhop, it is true alſo, that my fiſter 
now eighty: four years of age, and her three 
daughters, ſpeak as highly of his grace as any 
of his friends; and think as highly too, nay 1 
know my ſiſter has left him a picture worked 
by her daughter, Mrs. Lloyd the Dean of 
Norwich's wife, of real value, merely becauſe 
the Bullfinch which is pecking at a bunch of 
grapes in a cabbage leaf, was copied from a 
Bull-finch, Mr. Moore ſhot ; but may I not fay 
in my turn, that Dr. Grey has three daugh- 
ters, who have ſons at the univerſity unpro- 
vided for, and a daughter married to an inge- 
nious young man, who has no other ſubſiſt- 
ence than the ſmall Curacy of Uphill in Somer- 
ſetſhire, and then may I not aſk, has his grace 
conferred any mark of favor further than'civil 
| evords, upon any part of Doctor Grey's family? 
two of whom would at this day have been in 
holy orders, if they had the leaſt hopes of any 
preferment, yet_ before this chapter went to 
the preſs, I wrote to my Niece, the widow of 
the Rev. Doctor Bowles, and youngeſt daugh- 
| ter 
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ter of Doctor Grey, and aſked her the ſtate of 
her family, and whether the Arch Biſhop had 
taken any notice of her, or any of her family, 
In reply the was quite filent, as to the latter 
Querie, but fays, © as you was pleafed to en- 
quire into the ſtate of my family, I ſhall trou- 
ble you with a ſmall account of it. I have four 
daughters and three ſons, the eldeſt of which 
is deſigned for the Church, and is of Trinity 
College, Oxford, he is not yet in orders, but 

might have been ſome time ago, as he is net- | 
ther wanting in knowledge, character or abili- 
ties ; his preſent view is to be fellow of the 
College, to which I imagine he will ſucceed the 
firſt vacancy, my ſecond fon is as you know, 
in the phyſical line, and my youngeſt is bred 
to the law; if you can form any idea of the 
expence of a univerſity education, I preſume 
you will cafily ſee why there was only one ſent 
thither, my eldeſt daughter married without 
our knowledge or conſent, a Clergyman of 
very ſmall fortune indeed, he is Curate of 
Uphill in Somerſetſhire, where they now live.“ 
This is the ſituation of Dr. Grey's daughter 
and grandchild, the Uphill Clergyman has 
thirty pounds a year, and the eldeſt ſon might 
* been in Wen but being without à pa- 


Iron 
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Trinity College! and yet his Grace of Canter- 
bury tells me, that not one of thoſe”? (mean- 
ing Dr. Grey's family) © whom he has left 
behind, will tell me he has forgotten thoſe 
obligations” it may be fo, but I can tell his 
Grace, that not one of thoſe, have yet bene- 
fited by the goodneſs of his memory, and I 
hope at leaſt the poor Curate of Uphill, who 
certainly cannot deal with the Village Butcher 
above once a fortnight ; will be remembered 
effeually. I never ſaw him nor his wife; but 
I flatter myſelf his Grace will not let a grand 
daughter of Dr. Grey's ſtarve, when a Vica- 
rage of four ſcore pounds a year would make 


him and his wife happy, for nn they 
have no children. 


I might 


The late Dr. Garnett, an Iriſh Biſhop, and the Author had been 
intimate friends in their youth, long before the Doctor had any idea 
of wearing a mitre, many years however ſeparated them, till chance 
threw them together at a muſick meeting in London, 8 | 


The Author thought it was his old friend, but not being certain, 
after looking ſtedfaſtly at him, and not being able to make up his 
lips for the utterance of the two words, My LoD; he thus addrefſed 
the worthy. Prelate. I it you, or r it not; for I proteſt I am not ſore? 
Ves ſaid he, it is me, (and taking one of my hands. into both his) nor 
will we part ſaid he till we have ate and-drank together. Thie was: 
manly, if not prieſtly, and when IT NA he directed his 

Executors 
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I might aſk his Grace in my turn too, (were 
not the queſtion ſo high above my reach) whe- 
ther if he had not been full as fuſcepttbl of 
flights, neglect, or ill breeding, even IN a rapid 
line of proſperity, as I might be found in ad- 
verſity, why, when a certain old Ducheſs be- 
parſoned him at Blenheim, he inſtantly took 
his horſes and a French leave, and went to 
Durham, and from thence made his excuſe 
to the Duke of Marlborough and deſired per- 
miſſion to return when the Ducheſs left Blen- 
heim? If he did fo, ſurely I might have been 
excuſed if I diſliked being be-Captained in a 
bookſeller's ſhop! I could aſk his Grace ano-' 
ther queſtion, - and relate another extraordi- 
nary anecdote, but which I with-hold, 'out of 
HIGH RESPECT TO OTHER PERSONS to whom it 
might give great pain, though no ways diſho- 
nourable to any perſon now living. + 


Executors to ſend me the Portrait of a Brother of mine ; which had 
bung thirty years in his houſe, and yet that brother had no hand in lead- 
ing him to an inſtallation, but he had been his friend, when in an humble 
ſtation, and when W of fifty 80 a year would have made * 
happy. 


+ Since this book has been in the preſs, Mrs. Bowles has been 

honoured with more than one letter from the Arch Biſhop ; expreſſing 

an unbounded regard for her and her family, and has promiſed to 

provide for the Curate of Uphill and her ingenious ſon, {now in orders} 
; } | at 
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at Oxford, for I muſt own I did anonymouſly remin'd his Grace of 
the ſituatioa of my widow niece and her large family, and thereby pro- 
cured ſome notice to be taken of them not. only by lettets, but by his 
Coach ſent from Lambeth, to fetch ſome part of the family to dine at 
the Palace, It is near a year ſince, but I have not yet heard of any 
other place, than a place in the Coach of Lambeth, 


* 
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ANECDOTE 
OF THE 
 PRETENDER, PRINCE CHARLES. 


Lor Mary Touchet a beautiful Engliſh 
woman, and ſiſter to my late wife, made her 


firſt public appearance at a ball at Paris, given 
by the Pretender juſt before his expedition 
into Scotland, in the year 1745- The Prince 
not only attracted by her perſonal charms, but 
being the ſiſter to a Engliſh Catholic Peer; took 
her out, as his partner, and before they parted, 
he communicated to her, whither he was ” 
ing, and the importance of his expedition. I 
cannot tell, but I can eaſily conceive, to what 
| A pitch 
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a pitch of enthuſiaſm, a beautiful young Eng- 
lfh woman of the fanie religious principles, 
and fo particularly honqured at that time, 
might be led to ſay upon ſo trying an occaſion; 
but whatever it were, he inſtantly took his pen 
knife from his pocket, ript the ſtar from his 
breaſt, and gave it her as a token of his par- 
ticular regard, and 1 doubt not that ſhe con- 
cluded, ſuch an external mark of his partiality, 
had he ſucceeded, was given as a prelude to 
the offer of a more precious jewel which had 
lain under the ſtar within His Boso. As that 
beautiful woman, died at the age of twenty, 
the ſtar fell into the lap of her ſiſter, and as 
ſhe ſoon after fell into mine, I became poſſeſſed 
of that ine/timable badge of diſtinction, together 
with a fine Portrait of the Prince by Huſſey. 
Being a whig and a military man, I did not 
think it right to keep either of them in my 
poſſeſſion, and a ſimple old Jacobite lady, of. 
fered me a conſiderable ſum of money for 
them, but having. three nieces, whoſe father 
had lived in intimacy with the late Sir John 
| Dolben, I prefented both to them, and I be- 
lieve that valuable reli of the departed Prince 
Charles, is now in the poſſeſſion of Mrs. Lloyd, 
my eldeſt niece, and wife to the preſent Dean 
| ED Lady Mary Touchet, was the 
— 2 2 firſt 
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firſt woman who appeared in England, in. a 
French dreſs, about the year 1748, which was 
then, ſo particular, that ſhe never went out at 
Bath, the place of her conſtant reſidence, 
without being followed by a crowd; for at that 
time, the general dreſs of France, was deemed 
ſo outr# in this, that in moſt eyes, it diminiſhed -/ 
the charms, of both her face, and perſon; | 

which ſhe 'otherwiſe had the utmoſt claim to. 
' She danced on the Friday night ball, and died 
the Sunday following, a lady who aſſiſted in 
laying her out, told me ſhe could ſcarce be- 
lieve ſhe was dead, for that ſhe never ſaw ſo 
much beauty in life, and that ſhe exceeded in 
Symmetry, even TITIANS VENUS. That 
this unfortunate man was in London about the 
year 1754, I can POSITIVELY ASSERT, he came 
hither, contrary to the opinion of all his friends 
abroad, but he was determined he ſaid, to ſee 
the capital of that Kingdom, over which he 
thought himſelf born to reign. After being a 
few days at a Lady's houſe in Eſex Street in the 
Strand, he was met by one, who knew his 
_ perſon in Hyde Park, and who made an at- 
tempt to kneel to him, this circumſtance ſo 
| alarmed the Lady, at whoſe houſe he reſided, 
that a boat was procured the ſame night, and 
he returned ' inſtantly to France. Monſieur 
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| Maffac, late Secretary to the Duke De Noailles, 
told me he was ſent to treat with the Prince 
relative to a ſubſequent attempt to invade Eng- 
land. Mr. Maſſac ' dined with him, and had 
much converfation upon that ſubject; but ob- 
ſerved that he was rather a weak man; bigotted 
to his religion, and unable to refrain from the 
bottle, the only benefit he ſaid he had acquired, 
by his expedition _— his IR mo 

Scotland. 5 


An Iriſh officer with only one arm, for- 
merly well known at the Caffee de Cami in 
Paris, * affured me that he had been with the 
Prince in England, between the years, forty 
five and fifty fix, and that they had laid a 
plan of ſeizing the perſon of the King (George 
the ſecond) as he returned from the play, by 
a body of Iriſh chairmen, who were to knock 
the ſervants from behind his coach, extinguiſh 
the lights, and create confuſion; while a party 
carried the King to the water ſide and hurried 

him away to France. It is certain, that the 
late King often returned from the theatres in 
ſo private a manner, that ſuch an attempt was 


not impracticable, for what could not a hundred 
; | or 


* "Mr, Segrave. 
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or' two, deſperate villains effect, at a eleven 
o'clock at night, in any of the public Streets 
of London? Ten minutes ſtart would do it, 
and they could not have failed of 4 much greater 
length of time. He alſo told me that they had 
more than fifteen hundred Iriſh chairmen, or 
that claſs of people, that were to aſſemble op- 
polite the Duke of Newcaſtle's houſe in Lin- 


coln's Inn Fields, the inſtant they heard any 


particular news relative to the pretender. I 
cannot vouch for the truth of this ſtory, but 
it may be right to relate it, to prevent ſuch an 
attempt, ſhould any other pretender ſtart up, 
for I have the BzsT AUTHORITY to ſay ſuch a 
thing is practicable, and that a perſon was 
taken off in broad day light, -and in the mid- 
dle of a large City, though under the protec- 
tion of an Engliſh Major, and ſeven old French 
women, and that too, by an individual.* It 


There are many people now living at Southampton who remember 
that tranſaction. 


Dr. Grey, long before he died, was perfectly cured of Facobitiſm, he 
obſerved that when the pretender was at Rome, his friends here kept 
his birth day, and ſpoke of him with ardour, but when he was in 
Scotland they ſeemed to forget him every day, now ſaid the doctor, if I 
had been King, I would have pardoned all thoſe who ſhewed their mif- 
taken loyalty openly, and hanged all his cowardly adherents who durſt 
not appear to ſerve him, when their ſervires were wanting; but thank 
God, that ſilly buſineſs is all at an end, and the Catholicks know, the 
ſweets of liying under a PROTESTANT PRINCE, and a free government. 
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was not a King it's true, who was taken off, 
nor it was not a man, but before the ſurpriſe 
of the Major, and his female party were over, 
the lady was far out of their reach. 
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MRS. GARRICK, WHEN SHE WAS THE ADMIRED 
MADAME VIOLETTE, ; 


* 


I N the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
forty nine, that lady was at Bath, and though 
I-had not then nor ſince the pleaſure of being 
perſonally known to her, I never ſaw her but 
with admiration ; her perſonal beauty, and the 
delicate manner of her dreſs, could not but at- 
tract attention, I mean not frippery or finery, 
but rather the reverſe ; mentioning that ele. 
gant woman to Lady Vane, who perhaps was 
the next woman in the Kingdom, to be ad. 
mired 
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mired on account of taſte, in dreſs, &c. the 
agreed with me, and added, her breeding alſo, 
correſponds with her external appearance. Are 
vou then Madame, faid I, acquainted with Ma- 
dame Violette? no, I am not, but ſhe always 
_ paſſes me with good breeding, obſerving that 
well bred people, betray that, even as they pats 
ſtrangers. * This juſt obſervation ſtruck me 
exceedingly, I had often obſerved it in the late 
Duke of Hamilton, when he paſſed ſtrangers 
in the public walks ; but Lady Vane could not 
but notice Madame Violette's poliſhed man- 
ners, as moſt of the un-fly-blown wives and 
miſſes, uſually paſſed her with a toſs of the 
head, or a look of contempt, though perhaps 
at the bottom of the mixture, there might have 
been found a few grains of envy. During 
Madame Violette's ſtay at Bath, Mr. Naſh was 
deſired to take her out to dance a minuet, and 
certainly her dancing there at that time, was 

conſidered by all well bred perſons as a favour, 
She was accordingly the ſirſt lady afked, after 
thoſe of precedence had danced; and then ſhe 
danced a minuet, as void of any flouriſhes, as 
it was full of grace and elegance; but behold! 
the next lady aſked, refuſed | what ! dance af 
ter Madame Violette? Mr. Naſh took care the 


ſhoulg 
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ſhould not dance then, nor at any ſubſequent 
ball, and Miſs returned to her Papa, an Iron- 


monger at Saliſbury, without ſhewing the 


beauxs of Bath, what an ear ſhe had for the 
muficks, for Miſs had learnt to play upon the 


ſpinner, as well as the ſpinning wheel. Having 


mentioned the late Duke of Hamilton, I can- 
not deny myſelf the pleafure of recording a 
ſingular inſtance of the quickneſs of his parts, 


and the readineſs of his addreſs. When he 


firſt went to Edinburgh with his handſome 
Ducheſs ; his country folks charged them both 
with ſhewing too much - hauteur, not only in 
public, but even at their own table; a charge 
which þis Grace, one would think could not 
merit. However a prodigal Laird, not long 
deſcended from the mountains, who thought 
himſelf as guede a cheeld as any Duke or Laird 
on earth, determined to put his Grace to ſhame 
at a public ball given at Holy Rood Houſe. 


After the whole noblefſe of Edinburgh were 


ſeated, and the muſic waiting to ſtrike up, on 
the entr? of their tun Graces, a rumour was heard 
at the lower end of the room, —here comes 
the Ducheſs—here comes the Ducheſs, and 
accordingly the crowd of gentlemen, moved 
ü ee to give her Grace a 

paſſage, 
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paſſage, amidſt their humble and bended bo- 


dies, but before her Grace had been ſeated at 
the upper end five minutes, a ſecond alarm was 
announced, here comes the Duke—here comes 
the Duke, the avenue was again cleared for 
his Grace's entrance, by all' but the Highland 
Laddy mentioned above, but he turning his 


back to the door, and ſetting his arms a kimba, 


placed himſelf in the very center of the Gang 
way. The Duke inſtantly perceived who it 
was; and why it was; ſo walking ſtedfaſtly 
up, linked his arm under his champion's, ſay- 
ing Mackittrick how do you do? and keeping 
him in familiar converſation till he had led 
him to the upper end of the room, and joined 
his Ducheſs, and there left Jemmy to walk back 
again, an object of as much contempt, when 
he appeared as the village doctor before Lord 


Moreton to whom one would think he had 
been formerly a Lacque.+ 


+ During the diſpute between the author of theſe ſheets and the 
Doctor, the following grub was handed about the City of Bath. How 
or why a man educated at the only univerſity in Britain, capable of 
turning out able Phyſicians, could ſuſpect the grub to allude to him, I can- 
not ſay, but he certainly offered a reward in the Bath Chronicle of fifty 
pounds to diſcover the author, he is therefore now informed gratis that 
Joe Millar was the author, and P. Thiekneſſe the editor. 
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A. CAUTION be ven CAUTIONED, A true Take told by i 
| M——R—N, Addreſſed to a Medical Aſaſin, aun 
ne” | 3 


Go ſome years ſince into Scotland, ſaid his lordſhip, 1 fopped 
early at a ſmall town in the north of England, it being. winter, 
and a long evening before me, I conſulted my landlord, what chance l 
had of finding in that town, a ſociable companion to ſup with'me; the 
parſon, after whom I firſt enquired, was juſt dead; the lawyer was gone 
to London; and in ſhort, the doctor was the only man my landlord in- 
formed me, who was genteel enough to be admitted, I accordingly 
enquired his name, and ſuſpecting thereby he was a North Briton, I 
ſent the compliments of a travelling ſtranger to the doctor, and deſired 
the favor of his company at ſupper with me; the waiter ſoon informed 
me, that the doctor was in the bar, for having learnt there, that I were 
a lord, he waited for a fecond invitation; upon his entering the room, 
I perceived an uncommon degree of embaraſſment in his countenance, 
which I endeavored to remove by making an apology for the liberty 1 
had taken, and entreated him to fit down, and favor me with his com- 
pany without Ceremony z ne,ne,—replied the doctor, I muſt declene 
that une -h, no, doctor, pray be ſeated; en troth my guede lord 
you mult exeuſe me, for though your lordſhip do a Zen me, yet I ken 
your lordſhip rite weil; de you not remember your auld ſeryant Femmy 
Macmurdith ?—what do I ſee Jemmy, in the capacity of a doctor of 
phyſic —ſoftly my. guede lord, let me au beter a word in your lugg, ſpeak 
low leſt our landlord ſhould hear what paſſes; it is your auld ſervant 
Jemmy who now ſtands before you; well Dr. Jemmy ſaid my lord, 
fit down, however, and let me hear without reſerve, how you became 
a praQtitioner in phyſic; Jemmy then acquainted his Lordſhip, that 
his houſe ſteward having /of a filer ſpoon the day before he left his lord- 
ſhip's ſervice, refuſed to give him a character, and being out of employ, 
he entered on board a Guinea man, in the ſlave trade, and having, ſays 
he, a lettel laitin as ye know my lord, we azve have in my guts, I ſoon 
perſuaded our South Bretan ſurgeon, that I knew a little of pheſyect alſo, 
and he gave up the care of awe the black devils to me, from Geuene to 
Antigua. well. and were you ſucceſsful in your firſt outſet ? in troth 
no my lord, I was gelty of manifold errors, and we loſt more than a moiety 
of our living cargo; but fortunatly for poor Jemmy, the ſurgeon himſelf, 
{tho' I did * beſt I could for him) died the very day we caſt ancor at 
| Antigua, 
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Antigua, and I returned to Bretan in the capacety of ſurgeon's mate, and 

then got another ſtation to the ſame clemate, as full ſurgeon ; thes my 
lord, put ſome money in my pocket, and when I returned I purchaſed 
a deplema, and have practiſed now ſeven years in this town, and the 
* hamlets rouud about, as à regular pbeſecian; well Jemmy and I hope, 
faid my lord, with better ſucceſs than on your ſouthern excurſions ? 
in troth, my lord no, 1 have nothing to boaſt of in that way neither; 
but however, let me tell your lordſhip, that I have pretty well 8 
the battle of Flowden Field. 


A ROBBERY 
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- COMMITTED BY THE LATE ALDERMAN K=—YN. 


Mx. K—-o, having a pleafure yatch of his 
own, often made a trip in her with a few 
friends to Calais, Boulonge, &c. and hap- 
pened to arrive at Calais, juft as I was re- 
turned from my Spaniſh Tour to Montſer- 
rat. At this time I had engaged an Artiſt to 
engrave, from a painting 1 had got executed 
at Lyons, a view of that extraordinary moun- 
tain, and which I wanted an opportunity of 
fending ſafe to England. The late Mr. Red- 
mond Simpſon, of the Queen's band of muſic, 
; | being 
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being in the Alderman's ſuite and a careful ho- 
neſt man, I defired him to take charge of it to 
London, and to deliver it to my departed and 
valuable friend Mr. Alexander Whitchurch, 
who had promiſed to ſuperintend the execution 
of the plate; Mr. Simpſon, therefore placed 
the picture with great care, under the green 
baize, and the uppermoſt article in his port- 
manteau. The cuſtom houſe officers at Dover 
hnowing their men, merely for form ſake, meant 
only to lift up the covers of the Alderman and 
his friend's trunks, but could not even do that. 
without the picture appearing, and then they 
were, reluctantly enough, obliged to ſeize it ; 
in vain did poor Simpſon plead his readineſs to 
forfeit every thing which was his own, pro- 
vided the picture, another man's property, 
and for ſo particular a purpoſe, could be deli- 
vered up, but all was ineffectual, the picture 
was ſeized as contraband, and could not be re- 
ſtored ; poor Redmond related his grievances 
pathetically to the good natured Alderman, 
but nothing could be done. The next morn- 
ing, Mr. K——n, viſited the cuſtom houſe, 


and after talking with the colle&or and the 
other officers on different ſubjects, pray ſaid 
that gentleman ſhew me the picture of Mont- 
ns" which you ſeized Cd it was ac- 


cordingly 
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© cordingly produced, he took a light view of it, 
and then entered upon ſome other ſubject, till 
at length, buſineſs called the officers to different 
part of the office, and then Mr. K——n rolled 
up the picture, put it under his arm, and 
walked off with it! a circumſtance which pro- 
bably was full as agreeable to the officers who 
had ſeized it, (for it was of no real value) as 
it was to Mr. Simpſon who had it, and to whom 
it was reſtored. If this was a crime, it was a 
crime which muſt be regiſtered among the many 
generous and benevolent crimes Mr. Kn, 
was frequently committing, by relieving thoſe 
who were diſtreſſed in either body, mind, or 
purſe; he perceived how hurt his friend Simp- 
ſon was, and would have given the beſt picture 


in his houſe to redeem his friend from ſuch 
anxious concern, ſuch was the diſpoſition of 


a gentleman, taken off in the prime of life, 
loved and lamented by all who knew him. 


c 
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HALFPAY LIEUTENANT OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 


{ 


Wien I had the honour of ſpending a few . 
months in the King's Bench Priſon, (an honour 
Lam diſpoſed to hope my candid readers may 
be induced to think I was led into from not being 
properly ſupported for doing my duty with pro- 
priety as a ſoldier, and with decency as a ſub- 
ject,) ® I declined during thoſe three months, 
any the leaſt acquaintance, with that claſs of 
people called the gentlemen of the Bench, though 
many of them were in the very laced waiſtcoats 

| Aa 3 which 


perhaps I might . wrong it certainly would have been) 
have confined. Captain Lynch before, but that I had reaſon to think 
Lord Anſon might have landed the Queen at the Fort, certain I am 
that the Fort could have accommodated her Majeſty better than any 
houſe in Harwich, , 
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which had procured them their outward doub- 
Jets ; indeed a volunteer female priſoner who ac- 
companied me thither, and a numerous train 
of viſitors would have prevented me, had I 
been diſpoſed to aſſociate with a worſe claſs of 
people than even Captain Dunn, or the ſcratcb- 
ing family of cock lane. This rendered me rather 
obnoxious to the laced coat gentry, to not one 
of whom I ever ſpoke. About a fortnight be- 
fore the day of my enlargement, my female 
friend left me to prepare a King's Garriſon, for 
the reception of a King's Bench Priſoner! Such 


are the viciſſitudes of human life! During this 
laſt fortnight of my durance, I had leiſure to 


look abont me, as far as the walls of a prifon 
extended ; and though I doubt not there were 
many wretched beings among my fellow pri- 


ſoners, ane only ſtruck my attention, ſuffici- 


ently to promote a deſire of ſpeaking to him; 
he always walked alone, ſmoaked his pipe, 1 
had the appearance of a reduced tradeſman. I 
invited him to drink a glaſs of wine with me, 
and found that his mind and his affairs were 
ſoon to be made eaſy, I offered him a little pre- 


ſent aſſiſtance, which, he declined, and deſired 
J would beſtow my attention upon a priſoner 


who was under the ſame roof with me, a 


Lieutenant of a man of war r who had told him, 


that 
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that when my dinner was brought up ſtairs, 
ſuch was his extreme hunger, that he was 
often obliged to rn down, and walk in the 
garden, to avoid even the ſmell of it; I deſired 
bim immediately to wait upon that gentleman, 
and to beg the favor of his company to eat a 
pit of cake and drink a glaſs of wine with us, 
which he often did, and the following is: the 
| Rate of his caſe, He was a man of neither 
family, nor intereſt, | but the late gallant Ad- 
xpiral Boſcowen, had taken notice of him as 
K very active good ſeaman, brought him 
aft upon the quarter deck, and promoted 
him by degrees to the rank of a Lieutenant. 
After the peace, being upon half pay, and 
much better acquainted with NeeTuys and 
- FLovs, than the artifices of women, as he 
was ſauntring about the royal exchange he ſay 
2 weeded widow leaning over a hatch, over 
Which was written in LETTERS OF 00L 5 — 
ASSURANCE Orrice. Pray Madam ſaid my 
Lieutenant, what is it you inſure? Ships, Sir, 
from the dangers of the ſea, &c. a further con- 
verſation enſued, and old Mrs. Aſfurance invit- 

ed the young Lieutenant, in to drink tea with 
her. The Lieutenant, who was rather befare 
hand with his half pay agent, thought he had 
found a good peace birth on are,” made pro- 
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poſals to the old lady, married her, and the 
next week was conducted to an apartment 
near mine, in the ſtate houſe of St. George's 
Fields for her debts. I pitied him, and ſo 1 
am ſure will the reader, and therefore I told the 
public in a letter printed in the St. James's 
Chronicle, that being the inhabitant of a goal, 
and the day of my liberation near at hand, I 
had depoſired a few guineas in Mr. Davis's 
hands, Bookſeller in Sackville Street, to begin 
' 2 ſubſcription, which I hoped the public would 
conſider due to a young man who had deſerved 
well of his country in war, but now ſhut up 
in a priſon, and who had loſt his only patron 
and friend the gallant Admiral Boſcawen ; in 
ſhort I ſo ſtated his caſe, that Mrs. Boſcawen 
happened to hear of it, and finding it to be 
truly ſtated, ſhe nobly ſupported the collection, 
and I had not only the pleafure of ſeeing my 
Lieutenant liberated before I obtained my own, 
but when I did, I quitted the goal, on that ac- 
count, with the eclat of a general huzza, of 
my fellow priſoners, at the head of which, 
was a late Weſtminſter Ju/tice of peace, other- 
wiſe I make no doubt 1 ſhould have expe- 
Tienced the very reverſe, for I had now and 
then a letter thruſt under my door, to remind 
me that I was a CRIMINAL PRISONER, and 
ought 
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ought to be put on the common fide, not to 
mix with the gentlemen of the Bench, who 
only had been guilty of defrauding every 
tradeſman who were weak enough to give 
them credit, for what they knew they were 
unable to pay. | 


j 


A DANGEROUS 
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DANGEROUS MOB, OF BATH, 


* 


BE SET THE AUTHOR's HOUSE AT BATH-HAMPTON. 


— 


DOON after I had publiſhed the Proſe Bath 
Guide, in which I had told ſome tales out of 
ſchool, that proved offenſive to ſome Butchers 
and diſhoneſt tradeſmen ; the mob, like Lord 


George Gordon's, (who always hold out falſe 


colours) aſſembled to the amount of ſome hun- 


dreds, in order to beſet my houſe, or deſtroy 


me, under the pretence, that I had cauſed my 
man to be treacherouſly impreſſed at Briſtol. 


In order to explain this matter, it may be 


neceſſary to ſay, that being in want of a man 


ſervant who could occaſionally work in my 
garden; an innocent pretty country wench, 
then in my family, embraced that favorable 


opening to recommend her ſweet heart, the 


conſequence 


/ 
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nn of which was what 1 expected, 


that Betty would ſoon become thin about the 
ne, and thicł about the waiſt, but before poor 
| Betty's diſorder appeared, John informed me 


. that his father and brothers with-held from 


him fifty pounds, and would neither pay him 
principal nor intereſt, and that he had no other 
ſerurity than a note of hand; but upon the 
note being produced, I found he had not even 
that, for it had neither name nor date to it! 
' Such a ſhameful piece of buſineſs, I thought 

too groſs to let paſs unnoticed, I therefore em- 
ployed a reputable attorney, and put John's 
fifty pounds ſafe into his pocket. Soon after 
this tranſaction, it appeared that John had 
given Betty a note of ward only, that he would 
marry her, but having found out the riddle 
without the aſſiſtance of the parſon of the pa- 
riſh, he would not /n it. I took occaſion to 
talk feriouſly to him upon this ſubject; offered 
a two guinea wedding dinner in my orchard, 
for him and his friends, but all to no purpoſe ; 
I then obſerved, that as I had rendered him a | 
piece of juſtice, I would endeavour alfo, to 
render juſtice to the woman he had ſo highly 
injured, and accordingly went to Briſtol, and 
ſettled my plan of operation with the Lieute- . 
nant of a preſs gang, * at the ſame 
„ 


. 
time his promiſe, that if the man agreed to 
marry the girl, he ſhould diſmiſs him. The 
next day I took John to Briſtol with me, and 
the Lieutenant took him on board a Tender. 
Soon after my return, being, at Bath, a mile 
and a half from my houſe at Bath Hampton, 
I was informed, that a mob, conſiſting of ſome 
hundreds, were gone to pull my. houſe down, 
I immediately ordered a chaiſe from York 
Houſe, to fetch my wife and two daughters 
to town, and followed the empty chaiſe on 
Horſe back, previouſly putting piſtols to my 
ſaddle, I found men, women and. children ſit- 
ting upon the road ſide, and aſking them what 
occaſion brought them thither, they informed 
me, I ſhould ſoon know, and as I paſſed a mow, 
two men upon the top af it, ſtruck their forks 
down at me with ſuch force, that had either 
of them hit me or my horſe, it might have 
deſtroyed us, when I came within a quarter of 
a mile of Bath Hampton, I heard the ſhouting 
of voices, rattling of tins, ſounding of horns, 
&c. and upon an hundred yards nearer ap- 
. proach, I ſaw a grimalkin hanging in a tree, 
which I ſuppoſed to be a repreſentation of the 
OFFENDER. Upon entering the town neither 
I, nor the chaiſe, could hardly approach my 
houſe, for the numbers which ſurrounded it ; 
I aid 


* 
I ſaid nothing however, till I had put my fa- 
mily into it, and ſeen them drove off towards 


Bath. The mob were all infantry, except one 


horſe.mounted by a ſecond repreſentative of 
the culprit. Upon ſuch occaſions as theſe, in 
ſpite of whatever apprehenſions may lurk in 
the boſom, the ſafeſt way is, to pretend at leaſt, 
not to be apprehenſive of perſonal danger; I 
therefore ſtood my ground, till all the mobility 
had gathered around me, and then with the 


appearance of good temper, aſked them the 


cauſe of their aſſembling, and whether they 


had any thing to charge me with, from which 


I could not defend and juſtify myſelf. They 


ſaid I had, in a moſt treacherous manner, ta- 


ken my ſervant with me to Briſtol, and ſent 


him out to buy lemons, in order to throw him 
into the hands of a preſs gang, who had con- 


fined him on board a Tender. As all things 
under the ſun are governed by women, and 
as many of my aſſembly were of that ſex, I 
conſidered it :/afe/t, (for I did not think myſelf 
ſafe) to appeal to them, I obſerved that many 
of them knew our Betty, that ſhe was a hand- 
ſome, and I will add ſaid I, a virtuous girl, that 
- John had, under the moſt ſolemn promiſes of 

marriage, ſeduced and ruined her, and now re- 
N to fulſil his engagements, that I had ren- 


dered © 
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dered him ſervices, and now wiſhed to do fo 
by the woman he had ſb highly injured. And 
as we were in ſight of the tree where my efligies 
was ſuſpended by a rope, I took occaſion to 
obſerve, that by the laws of this country, no 
man ought either to be condemned, or exe- 
cuted without a tryal, and a jury of his coun- 
trymen; but as they hanged me fe, I begged 
they would try me afterwards, and inſtantly 
declared my willingneſs to have a jury of 
twelve women impannelled upon the ſpot, and 
that I would ſubmit to a tryal, and to the ſen- 
tence of that female juty; for I began to per- 
ceive approbation from every female eye; thus 
_ encouraged, I further aſſured them, that I was 
ſo confident of my own innocence, and their 
impartial juſtice, that I would no longer fit 
amidft ſo many of countrymen armed, as if I 
were afraid, but truſt my perſon wholly to 
their diſpoſal, and accordingly threw my piſtols | 
over the hedge. I then re-pleaded the conduct 
of the baſe deceiver; touched upon the be- 
trayed beauty and innocence of the deluded 
girl (the caſe probably of all my jury, if not of 
all the females preſent) and in ſhort, Iwas not 
only acquitted with honour, but I had the 
pleaſure of ſetitig myſelf cut down from the fa- 
tal tee, at the root of which the next day I 
4 4 plwKhced 
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| placed a barrel of ale, and I and my n 
ee better friends than ever. It was the 
ſenſe however of my jury (may I call them my 
conſtituents?) that John ſhould be liberated, Wh 
therefore wrote to Lord Sandwich (a facetious 

- clever man) ſuch a letter as'I thought a proper 
one upon ſuch an occaſion to him, and obſerved 
therein, that though i it might ſeem a matter of 
no conſequence to his Lordſhip, to whom I was 
unknown, whether I died in my bed, or was 
knocked on the head by an enraged mob, yet 
I begged leave to obſerve, that as it was mobb- 
ing time; a mob which began with me, might 
end with his Lordſhip; and I hoped therefore 
he would order the man to be diſcharged. It 
is a pleaſant thing to tranſa& buſineſs with a 
man of ſenſe and diſcernment, Lord Sandwich 
inſtantly ordered the man's diſcharge, before he 
was under the neceſſity of flying from a mob 
himfelf, of greater magnitude in London; with- 
out time, ſcarce to put on his breeches. - Such 
a man ſhould always be FIRST LorD of the Ap- 
MIRALTY. The man was accordingly diſcharged, 
and Lord George's mob, ſoon after, convinced 
his Lordſhip, that my obſervation was not al- 
together il founded. It is a pleaſant thing I ſay 
to have dealings with a man of ſenſe. Lord 
Sandwich 1 the truth of my obſervation, he 


ſaw 


5 
ſaw the reaſonableneſs of my requeſt, and 


though he did not apprehend any perſonal dan- 
ger to himſelf, he did as he would be done un- 


to, ſuch men ſhould always be at the head of 


every department. Men of ſenſe and ſpirit, 


are infinitely ſuperior to your fine ſmooth 


flowerly Orators or claſſical ſcholars. Sir John 


Barnard, without much of either, ſaid more 
to the purpoſe in plain language, than half the 
Orators of the preſent Century; we frequently 
ſee men as great coxcombs 1 in language, as we 
do others in drels. 


SINGULAR 
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LAW ANECDOTE. 


I Hax aid above, that in money matters 1 
have been akvays unfortunate, but I muſt re- 
call that expreflion; I once in my life was for- 
tunate, and that too, under the guidance of 
a lawyer! but I muſt firſt obſerve, that I had 
put a chancery ſuit into the hands of an emi- 
nent lawyer who treated me with veniſon and 
turtle, and who kept me at bay, till he wanted 
to make two peaſants in Languedoc, (if they 
were to be found) parties to my bill. I knew 
nothing of law, but I knew that I had no bufi- 
neſs with Meſs. Saboe whatever he had, ſo ! 
called for my bill, paid him fifty three pounds, 
and found myſelf juſt where I was, and as I 
was, except the loſs of my fifty three pounds, 

8 | and 
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and the loſs of time alſo. Under this dilemma 


I happened to ſez an advertiſement in the daily 


advertiſer, which began thus. The diflicul- 


c ties, diſtreſſes, embaraſſments of law affairs, 


& c. ſpeedily adjuſted by O. Q. who was to 


* be ſpoke with every day on certain hours at 
e a coffee houſe upon London Bridge.” De- 


termining that O. Q. ſhould neither toſs me 
into the Thames, nor jockey me out of another 
fifty three pounds, I waited upon him, and 
told him what my diſtreſſes and embaraſſments 
were, and deſired he would ſpeedily adjuſt them. 


Mr. O. Q. gave me a very patient hearing, and 


then with much ſeeming candour and ingenu- 
ouſneſs informed me, that he thought my cauſe 


a very. good one, but of too great a magnitude 
for him to undertake, qbſerving that they only 
did little matters in the conveyancing way, 


Kc. I was pleaſed with the ſimplicity of his 
manners, treated him with a diſh of chacolate, 


and took my leave; but before I had got ferra 


fra under my feet, Mr. O. 2, purſued, over- 
took and thus addreſſed me, “ It is plain Sir 


by your application to me, an utter ſtranger, 


that you do not know a proper ſolicitor in 


chancery to undertake your cauſe, and there- 
fore as I told you before, though it is too much 
1 for 
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for us tO undertake, yet I can introduce you 
to a gentleman of reſpectable character, of long 
and experienced practice in the court of chan- 
cery, who will undertake it, and who will car- 
ry it to a hearing more expeditiouſly than any 
man in England; do not faid he rely upon my 
word, but enquire his general character and 
abilities of his neighbours, I will inſtantly wait 

upon you to his houſe, and did fo, and there 
I found a man of a certain age, with an eye as 
brilliant as a hawk's, and as deep as a- well, 
with whom my conductor left me, and to 
whom I communicated my claim, and the 
manner I had left my veniſon lawyer. Have 
you paid him Sir ſaid he? I have; then Sir 
your cauſe is a good one, and I am faithfully | 
at your ſervice. | 


It was now I thought my turn to queſtion 
him; how came Mr. O. Q. ſaid I, to bring me 
to you? I do not know, for the man is alm 
a ſtranger to me.— Pray Sir what do you think 
your bill may amount to, in doing this buſi- 
neſs? I cannot tell, but at moſt fifty or ſixty : 
| pounds, not more, then Sir inſtead of treating 
me, 


Mr. P—e was well known to a gentleman who now rehdes at 
- Bath, | 
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me with turtle and veniſon, I will treat vou 
with a draft on Mr. Hoare for an hundred 
guineas to be paid the day after a decree is 
made, whether I ſucceed or not.—That replied 
my Hawk's eyed ſolicitor, is very handſomely 
| faid, but it is irregular, and much more than 
my bill can amount to, but reſt aſſured, 1 will 
execute the buſineſs with ſpeed and punctuality, 
and he did ſo; for by preſenting a petition to 
the maſter of the Rolls, ſetting forth that I 
was an officer-going abroad, that it was a mat- 
ter of great importance to me and my family, 
| to be decided before I went, he. got it heard 
at the maſter's houſe (Sir John Strange) pre- 
. vious, I think to ſeventy, cauſes which ſtood 
before it, and in three months time, I had a 
decree in my favor, and the ſome thouſand 
pounds in my pocket. Meſſrs. Wilbarham 
and Willes were my council, and it had nearly 
taken an unfavorable turn by the well meant, 
but ill managed pleading of my old /chool fel- 
low, but as his father was an intimate e friend | 
of my fathers, kind to all his childrer and had 
allowed me to ſend my ſolicitor from to 
time, to conſult with him during the proceed- 
ings, (beſide having given his ſon the uſual 
fees) as ſoon as the cauſe was decided, [ put a 
handſome ſilver bread baſket upon his ſide 

board, 
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board, a3 2 further mark of my regard to his 
family. A mark however, that gentleman 
overlooked, when he accepted Lord Orwell's 
tzwe guineas, to become an advocate againſt me, 
in a cauſe which. merited rather the appella- 

tion of a perſecution than a proſecution ; indeed it 
was ter the death of his venerable father; 
he would not; he durſt not, have taken jt had 
his father been lying. If the reader has not 
already found out Mr. O. Q.'s riddle, I will 
give him the ſolution of it; G. Q. was Q, in 
the corner to my folicitor, or what is vulgazly 
called, Barker, to that excellent and adroit 
lawyer, for during my attendance upon Mr. 


P-——e, I often obſerved Mr. Q. coming or 


going, with I preſume other Q. in the corner 
buſineſs; and now as Mackittrick has faid that 
Mr. Foor, of facetious memory, obſerved that 
I am as ſtupid as an owl, and as ſenſeleſs as a 
gooſe ; I cannot deny myſelf the pleaſure of 
relating one inſtance of the juſtneſs of his ob- 
ſervation. This ſame My. Foot, took it into 
his head, when he firſt opened his very hu- 
mourous and entertaining mode of giving cho- 
 colate to his morning viſitors; of taking off 
as the phraſe is Mr. Counſellor W—s, in the 
tryal of Betty Canning of infamous memory, 
B b nad 
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and by taking the advantage alſo of his el! 
ing voice, and effiminate face, when croſs exa- 
mining the witneſſes, in what manner their 
| toaſt and butter was ferved up, or whether . 
© buttered on both ſedes, or only on one, ſet the 
| fon of my reſpectable friend in a very ridicu- 
tous light, foon after which, Foot, having ob- 
tained. a licence for the little Hay market 
theatre, I was informed he intended to. enter- 
tain his company there alſo, with a repetition 
of that croſs examination the firſt night of his 
opening the theatre, I therefore went early to 
the houſe, got behind the ſcenes and procured 
an audience with Mr. Foot, I then told him, 
no man etther in-the theatre, nor out of it, felt 
or enjoyed his humourous pleafantry more 
than I did, when it was exerciſed to mark, 
either wicked or infamous characters, but that 
when he brought before the public, men of 
reſpectability, remarkable only for the imper- 
fections of their perſons or intellectual faculties, 
no man could ſee them with more abhorrence, 
and as I underſtood he intended that night to 
exhibit a gentleman who came under one of 
- thoſe denominations, defired he would vel! 
conſider What he was about, aſſuring him if he 
did L would take the ſenſe of the houſe upon 
3 2285 af 
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it, and if they would not reſent it, I 1 
I then retired to a place I had ſecured in a box, 
near the ſtage, in which I found Mr. W —3 
brother, and with whom I had the pleaſure of 
partaking of the evening entertainment, with- 
out any thing paſling, either painful to him, 
or to myſelf ; and I am glad of this occaſion 
to record ſuch an inſtance of Mr. Foot's pru- 
dence, good ſenſe, and found judgment. The 
night before my tryal came on at St. Edmund's 

Bury, I wrote a letter to the in 40 
me to Mr. * i 


s I R. 1 

« Tt has been a matter of much ſurpriſe and 
concern, to many of my friends, and to ſome 
of yours, that the ſon of Lord Chief Juſtice 
Willes, whoſe favour, friendſhip and kindneſ- 
ſes, were always open to me and to all my fa- 
mily, ſhould engage in a paltry and oppreſſiye 
cauſe againſt an old ſchool fellow, and there- 
fore you will excuſe me, if I relate a cauſe in 
which I was engaged. in, FOR; not AGAINST 
you.” I then related what had paſſed behind 
the ſcenes, between me and Mr. Foot, and ſug- 
geſted, that which it probably prevented paſ- 
ling befere them. Mr. Willes, who was a good 
Bb2 tempered 
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tempered man, felt I believe very awkward 
upon receiving ſuch an unexpected piece of in- 
formation, for he inſtantly came to my lod- 
gings, and I believe would have thrown up 
his brief, had I admitted him, I believe it, 


55 becauſe when I appeared to receive the gentle 


puniſhments for my offences, at the bar of the 
King's Bench, he did refuſe his brief, and 
thereby offended Lord Orwell, more'than, he 
did even the © falſe, ſcandalous and infamqur 
& libeller”” he had convicted at St. Edmund's 
Bury. I muft alſo do Mr. Wilkes the juſtice 
to ſay, that I never ſaw him after this tranſ- 
action, either in or off the Bench, that he did 
not convince me, that he was either aſhamed 
or ſorry, for what had paſſed, I will not at- 
tribute that colour which fluſhed in his cheeks 
upon thoſe occaſions, to have aroſe from anger, 
becauſe when I had the honor of meeting him 
and his lady at Lord Kilmorrey's table, he was 
uncommonly polite to me, nor was Mrs. Willes | 
leſs ſo to Mrs. Thickneſſe; indeed he was pleaſ- 
ed to tell me it was Bike, that he ſhould be 
counſel againſt me, becauſe 1 might be very fure, 
that nothing would be ſaid ſevere to me upon 
the occaſion, and I muſt own, I was never under 
any apprebenſions that he would : but as. that tryal 


A 
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coſt me a thouſand pounds, I could not help 
thinking Mr. Willes, ſhould have had ſome 
little confideration for my own bread baſket, as 
well as for that which I preſented to him. 
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Thar Lord Audley might have it in bis 


power to return me the thouſand pounds, or 


inſure his life againſt mine, leaſt I might out- 
live him, and thereby out-live the real want 


of the fifty pounds a year, I could not have 
wanted. during my old age, if I had not been 
too forward in making his youthful days more 
happy. I ſent him that chapter in which he 


and his brother make no conſpicuous a figure; 


but the only notice taken of it, is contained 
in the following anonymous letter, J juſt re- 
ceived from his baby brother Philip. 


Mr. Touchet's compliments to Mr. Thickneſſe, 
Senior, begs leave to recommend to him to 
eraſe certain words which heaſſerts were inſerted 
inan affidavit written by himſelf, though he ſeems 
now 
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now to have totally forgot both the writer and 

the word: expreſſed therein, namely; © /tting him 
« Mr. T. Junior, on a run away horſe; and like. 
<«« wiſe his being of the age of nineteen or twenty, 
ag there is not the moſt diſtant hint of the 
“former, the latter being totally falſe, as will 
appear by comparing the time Mr. T. was 
< born with the date of the affidavit, the firſt 
was in 1760 the latter dated 1778, whick _ 
makes it clear he was but eighteen years of age 
hen he was compelPd to take it, truth will be 

< truth, tho' every power may be made uſe of 
to oppoſe it. And therefore if Mr. T. Senior, 
& does not eraſe thoſe words, the original affi- 
& ꝗavit ſhall be laid before the public to — 
. f 


9 And if he pleaſes this alſo may be TAY 
& as he ſeems to be very barren for even 
s decent matter to fil up his catch penny publi- 
56 cation. 


Lox por, Nov. 29, a 
On peruſing this catch penny performance 
2. oe oa Mr. Thickneſſe, Senior, aſſerts po- 


ce fiiveh, 


Mr. Touchet is requeſted to publiſh the it, he was compelled 
to make at only the age of eighteen, it was read by Mr. Wright in his 
preſence, and I believe Mr. Wright knows. he made no more objection 0 
wear it, than he has now to break it. 
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< that it was got at the age of eighreenn; 


< the oath was taken; Which proves he was 


« aſham'd of it, as well ke mighr, and alte his 
< total eee vo even che dae f 


te truth!“ | 2 : 8 
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To this n dj ee 7 


that it is probable the cauſe of his making that 
affidavit about the u uwiy horſe, my not be 
inſerted in the affidavit, and that the baby was 


only eighteen years of age when I compolled kim 


to make it, but he was an independent baby, 


and ſurely would not have made it without 


ſome real or imaginary eauſe; has he forgot 
the day on which Lord Audley urged him to 
goto Sandridge Hill with him, and why I made 
them both give their word and honour that 


be ſhould return the {ame night to Bath? but 


finding he did not return, I ſent an expreſs 
from Vork Houſe the ſame night, and when 
the brothers came the next day, did he not tell 
me what an eſcape he had had, from a ſtone 
quarry which had fallen in «gon. both, and nearly 
deſtroyed him? why was that expreſs ſent ? 
I believe Mr. Lucas of York Houſe knows, I 
am ſure he knows, that an expreſs was ſent, 


and Mrs. Thickneſſe and I are both ready to 


{wear 
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ſwear that he charged his brother Lord Audley 
with thoſe two acts of frater hal qſfectim. I hope 
neither were true, and as he was known 
throughout Barn, and at Moore's academy, 
by the name of the BrufſelPs Gazette, it is 
very probable both were falſe, nor will he 
dare to ſay he, did not write to his brother 
and renounce him, and all correſpondence 
whatever with him. Why ſhould I have laid 
the elder brother under ſuch a reſtraint ; but 
that the younger had told me of the horſe expe-. 
| dition, and his fears ?. could a baby only eighteen 
years of age have been prevailed upon, to ex- 
hibit ſo d——ble a charge againſt his brother 
without any foundation ? Yes he might, be- 
cauſe he has exhibited as vile a one againſt his 
father, does he even attempt to deny it in his 
inſolent letter? a ſon who would dare to inſult 
his father with ſuch letters, and ſuch crimes, 
as he has done, might eaſily be wicked enough 
to charge his brother as falſly, and I am now 


much inclined to believe the ſtory of the run i 


away horſe, is a wicked falſhood. It is a fad, 
a melancholy refletion, but what my brother 
(who has had hundreds of children ſays, I fear 
is too true) Did you ever ſaid he, know inde- 
pendent children behave otherwiſe to parents? 
no, I reply I never did, but I never knew or 
heard of independent children charging their 
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parents with committing forgery, taxing them 
with cruelty, and yet giving them notes of 
hand, for five hundred guineas, value receiv'd; 
for an eſtate before it was conveyed, and with- 
out mentioning the conditions, there is ſome- 
thing novel in ſuch deeds, is there not "ng 
Mr. Touchet ? | 


A SINGULAR 
£7 The above infolent letter has determined me to _negociate the 


young gentleman's note gk n 
n 5 4 | | "= 
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., INSTANCE OF | 


MINISTERIAL JUSTICE. 


Pa * a 3 regiment being on * 
at Land Guard Fort, under my command, an 
_officious and over pious Major, commanding 
the other part of it at Ipſwich, wrote to the 
Secretary at war, Lord Barrington, complain- 
ing that the deputy chaplain to the garriſon, 
not only omitted his duty there on week days, 
but frequently on the Sabbath, without even 
mentioning the matter to the deputy, whom 
de ſaw every day, and who lived in the ſame 
city! Lord Barrington did not reply to the 
pious Major, but wrote to me to know with 
whom the neglect lay, whether with the pro- 
per chaplain, or the deputy ? I informed his 
lordſhip that it was a queſtion difficult to anſwer, 
but a complaint I apprehend improperly lodged, 
608 


( 4 ) | 
that the neglect, if any, was in the deputy, 
but ſubmitted it to his lordfhip's conſideration, 
whether it were not the duty of the regiment 
| chaplain, to attend his own corps, and not ex- 
pect it to be done by the Fort chaplain, without 
ſome recompence; and whether Mr. Lloyd, the 
proper chaplain, who was Rector of Rotherham 
in Yorkſhire; who had a good paternal for- 
tune—who was chaplain alſo to a regiment, 
and who had never even ſeen Land Guard 
Fort, ought not to allow his deputy the whole 
pay, inſtead of one ſhilling a day? and laitly 
whether a gentleman could be expected to ride 
fix and twenty miles, two or three times a 
week, for fo ſmall a pittance? Lord Barring- 
ton in reply to this repreſentation, deſired T 
would recommend a proper perſon, to be ap- 
pointed chaplain to the garriſon, and aid he 
would move the King to ſuperſede Mr. Lloyd, 
I therefore recommended the deputy, who 
had been ſo unhandſomely complained of, as an 
honeſt ſenſible man, with a large family, arid 
much to the honour of Lord Barrington 8 
head and heart he did fo; Mr. Layton was ap- 
pointed chaplain, and was paid a ſhilling a day 
alſo, by the regiment's chaplain for doing his 
duty. The Major whoſe duty led him ſo much 
ns upon this occaſion, was ſoon after called 


upon 
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| upon to anſwer at a Court Martial, for a crime 
of too deep a nature to be mentioned here, 
and ſuch as led him further a feld, for rather 
than. appear before the Court Martial, he quitt - 
ed his country in order to avoid the ſhame and 
conſequences of ſuch a horrid charge. This 
ſhews, that whenever a man pretends to appear 
better than his neighbours, there is much rea · 
ſon to ſuſpect him ſomewhat worſe, a drunken 
man is always acting the part of a ſober one; 
nor was, this the only inſtance I could give of 
Lord Barrington's impartial juſtice, for when 
2 whole corps had ignorantly united to ſend 
my garriſon orders to Lord Barrington, as be- 
ing unwarrantable, and exerciſing a power not 
veſted: with me, in order to be laid before the 
King, which they told me they had done, and 
lamented the conſequence, becauſe. L had in 
my private capacity ſhewn them many marks 
of politeneſs, Lord Barrington informed them 
that there were none of thoſe orders which 
were not right and proper, and that he was 
ſorry to find that any troops in the Britiſh 
Army were ſo ignorant of their duty, as not 
to know, that the governor of a garriſon had 
the indiſputable command of every officer and 
foldier doing duty therein. Truth however 
. me to BY, that 1 ſhould at this day 


have 


N 
have been 1 in the ſame command, had not Lord 
Barrington wrote me fuch'a letter, as I thought 
incompatible with my honour to ferve any 
longer, under ſuch reſtrictions, which he had 
the candour to inform me, he had recom- | 
mended to the King to lay me under; and | 
though I do not believe he meant me any in- 
jury thereby, yet it was ſuch, that an igno-, 
rant attorney of Ipſwich, conſtrued as a dif- 
miſſion from the ſervice, but the block-head 
has been often guilty of miſtakes, though not 
of ſo deep a dye, as the miſtakes of his infamous 
parſon brother. I therefore told his lordſhip-if. 
I might not be permitted to ſell my commiſſion, 
1 would reſign it. I was told that was impoſ- 
ſible, but Lord Rockingham (it was in his vis«.. 
TUOUS ADMINISTRATION) was kind enough to 
let me reſign it, with a recompence of two 
thouſand four hundred pounds from the pre- 
ſent poſſeſſor, Captain Singleton. | 


| A MADMAN - | 


CONCEALS HIMSELF BY NIGHT, IN THE AUTHOR'S HOUSE. , 


” 


— 41 


ABOUT the year 1747, I rented a houſe of 
Mr. Jahnny Wadmar's, at Old Sarum, it was a 
cottage in the form of a roman L, in which 
my man ſervant's bed-chamber was at the ex- 
tremity of the upper limb of the L, over the 
brew houſe, and quite detached from the other 
part of the family, the man going into his bed- 
chamber without a candle, about ten o'clock, 
during the longeſt ſummer days, ſaw a human 
figure fitting in the chair by his bed- ſide, high 
over which was the only window in the room; 
but what added to his fright exceedingly was, 
that the figure appeared to have two heads! 
one leap I believe brought him down ſtairs, 
and he really appeared to me (with his porcu- 
pine head of hair) as terrific as the two headed 
5 | monſter 
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monſter had appeared to him. As ſoon as he 


was able to ſpeak, for he could not at firſt, he 


informed me that a man, or a ghoſt, having 
twp heads, was fitting by his bed-ſide ! 'believ- - 
ing there was only one head, and that a bad 
one, in the buſineſs, I went half way up the 
ſtairs but whether my heart failed me, or pru- 


dence dictated, I cannot ſay (perhaps both had 


their ſway) I returned and tooka highland broad 
ſword in my hand. On entering the room there 
was light enough to perceive the double head- 
ed monſter, but his hands and arms, being in 
thadow from the fituation of the chair under 
the window, it was impoſſible to fee whether 
he had any other arms. He appeared quite mo- 


tionleſs as I approached him, with my uplifted 
' ſword, till I took him ftoutly by the collar, 


and then his apper head fell to the ground. + 
He made ſome efforts to recover his bundle, 
but would not ſpeak a word, not even when 


threatened and provoked to it, by ſome fmart 


blows, with the flat part of the fword blade. 


Thus irritated by his obſtinate ſilence, I brought 
him down into the court yard, where there 

was light ſufficient to perceive he was a goodly 
looking man about three ſcore, decently dreff- 
* grey nn but — regardleſs of my 


threats, 


ee ER 


Ny Ty: 
threats, he would not ſpeak! at length he 


pointed to the pump, te which I led him, and 
holding him faft, threw up ſome water to the 
ſpout; and after he had drank of it, I again 
aked him who and what he was, and why he 
bad concealed himſelf in my houſe ? he then 
replied with great moderation; Sir, I have an 
impediment in my ſprech. but is that a reaſon you 
ſhould ſecret yourſelf in my ſervant's bed» 
chamber? why whoſe bouſe is this faid he, 
and what is your name? being told; where 
then. ſaid be is my uncle Lownſhend? I re- 
plied, that a gentleman had lived and died in 
that I was tenant, and I Sir ſaid he am his heir, 
and come to take poſſeſſion of my eſtate. It 
grew late by this time, and not knowing very 
well what to do with this new heir and viſitor, 
I took the liberty to lock him into a little temple 
hard by, and told him he muſt give ſome more 
ſatisfactory account of his embaſſy hefore we 
parted the next morning, though I began to 
fuſpect his errand, was meither to rob or mur- 
ther. Soon after 1 had ſecured my priſoner, 
 2:neighbouring farmer who had prudently heard 
the buſtle from a window out of which ba 
would only truſt his bead, (upon wy telling 
W under mine) ſaid he be- 
| N 6 | lieved 
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| lieved ! he could in ſome meaſure account for it. 
; He faid that the deceaſed Mr. Townſhend had 
maintained an unfortunate nephew many years 


in a mad houſe at Box, near Bath, and proba- 


| bly ſaid he this is the man who has broke out, 
I never ſaw him, but if it be him, he is a cler- 
gyman, and his name is Acourt. I inſtantly re- 
turned to my priſoner, and aſking him his 2 


found the farmer's ſuggeſtion ſo far right; I 


then opened the door, aſked Mr. Acourt's par- 


don, for the rough manner I had received him, 


and pointed out the danger both he and I had 
eſcaped, by his coming to take poſſeſſion of his 


fortune in ſo private and dangerous a manner, 
but as he was now in poſſeſſion of it, I begged 


he would accept of the uſe of that bed which 
he had choſen for himſelf, I then gave him 


ſome refreſhment, ng hid to bed, locked him 
in, and ſecured the door of the brew houſe be- 
neath. While he was preparing for bed, he 
told me he always flept in the parlour bed- 
chamber in his Uncle's time, lent me his M. 8. 


ſermons which he had wrote at Box, upon 
condition that I would not take 2 copy, and to 


me he was very civil and ſenſible too, conſider- 


ing his condition, but he had told the ſervants 
he was not ſoldier, © and did not like to be beat. 
| ts the morning 1 found both doors broke open 


and 
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and my priſoner gone; he returned however 
at night, and lodged with me a conſiderable 
time, always enquiring whether an imaginary 
wife from Frome had been to enquire for him 

during the paſt day. Pitying more than ad- 
miring my new lodger, I applied to the Magiſ- 
trates of Saliſbury, to confine him, as there 
was at that time a place for the reception of 
ſuch unfortunate people, but they either would 
not, or could not perceive, that the poor man 
was not as ſenfible as they themſelver, though I 
ſhewed them a hole in his ſkull, in which might 
be ſeen the working of his brain! he therefore 
continued my nightly viſitor, (for I never faw 
him during the day) till I was informed that 
he had been Rector of Bridge Town in Barba- 
does, and that the firſt mark of his inſanity ap- 
peared by his tearing a young child limb from 
limb. This alarming information to me and 
my family, ſome of whom were young chil- 
| dren, determined me to quit the houſe to the 
uſe of the heir at law. The unfortunate man 
| however did not break out of Box mad houſe, 
he was turned out, but why he was turned out, 
Mr. Wadman the other heir at lau, muſt explain, 
I. cannot ; for he quitted his abode reluctantly, 
and the humane keeper of that houſe parted 
with him reluctantly alſo, and gave him gold F: 

| 11 in 
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in his pocket when they ſo parted. And now, 

being upon this, of all others, the moſt wel.” 

choly ſubje& ; I cannot help mentioning a few 
obſervations I have made on the conduct of 
mad perſons. No man in his perfect ſenſes 
contrives to carry his deſigns into execution, 

with more craft, and ſecreſy than mad men, 
but however miſchievous or dangerous the 
acts committed are, they never make any at- 
tempts to eſcape or to conteal it. Many of 

them will converſe for hours together without 
diſcovering the leaſt ſymptom of a diſordered 
mind, unleſs that ſubject which moſt affects 
them is mentioned. Mr. \Gu/taldi, Miniſter 
from Genoa to. this country, with whom 1 


| hved in intimacy in the year 1753, with whom 


I often. ate, and who was a very learned and 
ingenious man, diſcovered only one ſingle 
proof of being the leaſt diſordered, and that 
was lamenting that he was immortal! ! I can 
not die ſaid he, that is my only misfortune. 
Lord Ferrer's was a mad man, and ſo is Lord 
George Gn, the former was an object of 


pity, the latter is ſo, I do not know him, 
but I lament that his confinement is not more 
| ſuitable to the condition of his mind, and his 
rank in life. Whom among us can fay that I 
ſhall not becotne A miſchievous mad man ? why 

then 
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then ſhould miſchievous mad men ſuffer more 
than thoſe who are paſſive? The former ſurely 
are the greateſt objects of pity. It is action 
more than words, by which the ſane, from the 
| Infane are to be known, a dangerous mad man 
ſhould be confined, but he ſhould not be pro- 
voked to a greater degree, by inſulting para- 
graphs in news papers, or too ſevere confine- 
ment, it is enough that he be confined. 
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LORD AND LADY THANET. © 


'THAT Lord and Lady lived upon fuch bad 
terms together many years, that at length they 
could agree in nothing but to part, during the 
negotiation of that buſineſs, which was tran- 
ſacted at New BoTTLz in Northamtonſhire, 
they both frequently viſited my brother and 
ſiſter” Grey at Hinton, to conſult about the 
meaſures each ſhould take, previous to the ſe- 
paration. My Lady was lifter to the late Lady 
Burlington, and reckoned a great wit, my Lord, 
much addicted to long ſtory telling, and that 
garrulity generally attendant upon old age. In 
one of my lady's conſultations with Doctor 
Grey, ſhe told him ſome very extraordinary 
_ reſolutions ſhe was determined to take, and 
the Doctor poſitively aſſured her, that if ſhe 

| did, 
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did, her Lord will do ſo, and ſo, in return; 
that is impoſſible ſaid my lady he cannot, he 
durſt not; ſhe accordingly carried her plan into 
execution and my Lord inſtantly did as Doctor 
Grey had foretold. My lady highly exaſpe- 
rated, wrote the Doctor the following letter. 


Dear Doctor, / 
You told me if I did as I told you I would- 
do, my Lord would do ſo and ſo, and ſo he has, 
which convinces me, that one tyger always 
knows what another tyger will do; however 
we both can agree to ſee you, when you * 
leiſure to viſit Dull-Bottle.* 
I am dear Doctor, 
Tour Friend, Ge. 


The Doctor's patron and friend Lord 98 
buried his lady in Steane Chapel, the little 
rectory mentioned before, and when Lady 
Crews monument was erected, he fre- 
quently took the key, retired to the chapel, 
and placed ROO near her remains, and op- 


7 


Her ladyſhip always called New Bottle, Dull Bottle, 1 ſhe 

declared ſhe had heard the ſame dull ſtories told over and over again fo 
often, that it was one of her chief reaſons of quitting her Lord and 

Manſion, pray Mrs. Grey ſaid her ladyſhip, has your huſband any one 

ſtory that he tells over and over again to every body who approaches 

him? my fiſter confeſſed the Doctor had, and as the Doctor himſelf 
can never relate it again, I will tell it the-reader only once. 
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poſite the monument, under which he Sirodted 


| his on body to be placed; and there it is 


preſumed, he often contemplated en mortal 
men, and Immortal life, but the ſculptor hav- 


ing put a very ghaſlly grinning alabaſter fcull 
at the bottom of the monument, he took an 
| occaſion to ſay to Doctor Grey, I with Dick 


that horrid ſkull had not been placed there? 
The Doctor, who aſſectionately loved the 


biſhop, and wiſhed to render his latter days as 


eaſy and happy as poſlible, fent to Banbury for 
the artiſt to conſult with him whether it were 
poſſible to turn the ſkull into a pleaſing, inſtead 


of a diſagreeable object? after much conſidera- 


tion the ſculptor determined that the only 
thing he could convert the ſkull into, was a 


bunch of grapes, and that was accordingly 


done, and ſo remains to this day, this was 22 
Doctor's ſtory he fo vftet told. 


1. 
* 
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AA PARTICULAR friend of mine, fays be 
is often aſked why I have ſo many enemies? he 
replied you ſhould aſk me why he has fo few. 
Some-of the preceding anecdotes will account 
For a numerous liſt of them, but a man ſaid 
he who lives in abſolute retirement, who never 
goes into public ſociety, and who never ſpends 
an evening out of his own houſe, can only 
look for friendſhip among a few old acquain- 
tance; but I could have furniſhed him with a 
much ſtronger reaſon, which is that I am 
known to write occaſionly in a public paper, and 
conſequently every raſcal, (and there are a fe 
in the world) becomes of courſe my enemy. 1 
never made any ſecret that I aſſiſted the St. 
James's Chronicle, becauſe I have made it an 
| | invariable 
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invariable rule, not to make any perſonal at- 
tack upon the character or conduct of any man, 
without leaving my name with the printer, or 
being ready to acknowledge myſelf the author 
if called upon for an explanation, if they were 
perſons who were eſteemed men of character. 
One ſingular inſtance of which, I will relate. 
Ten or a dozen years ſince a gentleman of this 
city, a man of genius and character, but per- 
haps like myſelf, rather eccentric, was attacked 
in the St. James's chronicle, it was a long ſim- 
ple letter, and therefore a prating old woman 
of Bath,“ laid it at my door, I was in London 
when the letter was publiſhed, and there 5F 
read it, but ſome parts being local, about tran- - 
ſactions at Bath Eaſton Villa, I did not even 
underſtand it, for I poſitively declare I did not 
then, nor do I now know the author of It. 
Upon my return to Bath, I was informed oY 
gentleman it alluded to, was much exaſperated, - 
and was preparing a two and ſixpenny poetical 
reply to it, I was alarmed, I own I dreaded to 
find: my hand fo near a lyon's mouth, and - 
defired a friend therefore, who was intimately * 
known to the offended gentleman, to aſſure 
him, that I was one of the public, who had 
been is entertained by his writings, and 

. \ thexeſofe 

Mrs. . 
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therefore felt myſelf obliged to him; and that 
I did in the moſt unequivocal manner, declare 
myſelf an utter ſtranger to the tranſaction, my 


friend who delivered this meſſage to the offend- 


ed party, told me at the ſame time, that my 
name had been mentioned as the author, and 
as three months paſſed without any notice be- 
ing taken of my declaration, I had too much 
reaſon to fear it had not met with the credit 


it ought, and I confeſs it was three months 


painful ſuſpence, for I knew the (preſs was in 
labour to chaſtiſe the ſuppoſed author. Ho- 
ever hen the peeviſh brat was born, it was laid 
at the door of a Rev. Divine; who it ſeems had 
been all that time under a much more painful 
fuſpenſe than I was, not that he was more 
guilty, for he alſo was perfectly innocent; but 
he was in a bad ſtate of health, and fo oppreſſ- 
ed with nervous complaints, that his friends 
thought it would kill him. However he pub- 
lickly declared his innocence, and moſt ſolemnly 
aſſured the unjuſtly offended poet, that he ne- 
ver wrote a line relative to him, except an 
elegant poetical compliment which he repub- 
liſhed with his defence. The real author of 
the nonſenſical letter, is to this day unknown. 
I then became a fellow feeler, as well as a fel- 


low ſufferer with the FI and I aſſiſted 
him 
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reſembles his, the Bell man's poetical addrefs 


e) 
him as well as I could, in every kind of inews 
paper repriſal which lay in my power, but be- 
5 I left Bath to make my uundering tour: 


into Spain, I wrote the doubly and unjust 
offended gentleman a letter, and therein again 
aſſured him, I did not write the fooliſh letter 
which had given him ſo much offence, but 
as he had kept me three months in hot water, 
at a time he ought to have removed my anzie- 
ty, and had wantonly attacked another inno- 
cent man, I had made myſelf a partaker of his 
injuries, and that I did write my ſquibs, crack- 
ert and inuendoes afterwards; I anuſt however 
obſerve, that the poetical repriſal, was full as 
contemptible and deſpicable as the proſe ac- 
cuſation. And now having told my garru- 
lous ſtories, as well as my age, hurry and opium 
enabled me, I cannot lock it over without 
being reminded by the voice of our town 
Beir-Man, how much my proſe performance 


" % 
to 


If after the unjuſtly attacked clergyman had in the moſt folemn 
manner declared his innocence, nay proved it, by republiſhing the com- 
ptimentary verſes, the Hal- Crown epiſtle ſtill appeared in the Book- 
ſellers windows in London, though it were ſuppreſſed at Bath, I ſhall 
'not dread the bittereſt mode of diſſeion, the poet can deviſe, for hav- 
ing told che tale, I have told it for truth ſake, and o deter other wits 


F 


feel none. 
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to Ris noble maſters and miſtreſſes, I. therefore 
like him, beg leave to return my moſt reſpe&= 
fot thanks to the many Noble maſters and miſ- 
treſſes, who have ſo generouſly contributed to 
enable me to defend my military character, ſo 


fly attaeked by a daring impoſtor, and to 


aſſure them, that I have cauſed advertiſements 
to be inſerted in the Jamaica Gazette, in hopes 
of findling ſome gentlemen ſtill living in that 
Hind, who can atteſt that Mr. Coneannen, was 
the unfortunate gentleman who commanded 
me, and the foldiers in Spaniſh River, more 
than fifty years ago, and that he, not me, had 
the ſole command, and that James Mackittrick 

is the ſole perſon, either there or here, WhO has 
dnred to aſſert the contrary; and I hereby 
pledge myſelf, if I receive any information from 
Jamaica on that ſubject, whatever it be, to lay 
it before the public in the St. James's Chronicle, 
the inſtint I receive it; provided it comes from 
a gentleman of character with his real, not an 
aſſumed nume. If the ingenious Doctor now 
imagines himſelf in poſſeſſion of the field of bat. 
tle, much good may the laurels he has won do 
him. Ifolemnly promiſe never to engage wit 
ſuch a valiant champion again; nor ever to read 
a line he writes, nor hear a word he puts forth, 
during the remainder of my days, but as he 
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EL 
has ſo falſly ſet forth a timid tranſaction of my 
youth, I will record a bold one of his, in his 


old age. His own and only brother, who died 


lately at Wincheſter, ſent for him in his illneſs, 


and left him and his ſon, at his death, all he 
had to leave, about a thouſand pounds. Upon 
Doctor Adair's arrival to vifit his brother Dr. 

Mackittrick, the well Doctor Adair, perceived 
that the ſick Doctor Mackittrick, could not 


 hauld it above a day or two; Dr. Adair therefore 
with that ſpirit which he has in his cautions ſo 


ſtrongly recommended to his brethren, ſent 
immediately. for the plumber to take meaſure 
for his brother's leaden doublet, but as the poor 


man was as ſenſible, as he was ſick, his brother 


would not treat him as a criminal is when he 
is to be hung in chains, very humanely laid be- 
fore the plumber a ſuit of the Doctor's old 
cloathes, for meaſure, however the goods came 
home too ſhort by the head, and the poor doc- 
tor, thought not hung in chains, was buried _ 
with a wry neck as if he had been a malefactor? 


This is not a wild Negroe fory, nor one with- 


out head or tale, I pledge myſelf to produce a 


Lady of faſhion and character, an inhabitant of 


Wincheſter, and one who had much regard for 
the wry necked Doctor, who was ſo ſhocked at 
| | | this 


this inſtance of A chitin, that ſhe left 


the town the day of the funeral, to avoid I 
ſo painful a Noce Pere 1 


But I have been fince told the ſurviving Doc- 

tor Adair, ſays that the dying Doctor Mackit- 
trick, deſired he might be © coffinedl as ſoon as he 
was dead, and buried as ſoon as he was cold.” The 
ſpot where the departed brother's cold remains 
lie in St. Michael's Church Yard, is marked from 
the pen of the living brother thus, 72? Mac- 
kittrick, M. D. 1784.” And as I dare ſay the 
living Doctor will cauſe his remains to be laid 
by the ſide of his dear departed brother, I think 


the following epitaph written by our Bell man 
Wan not be amiſs. 


1 lie the bodies, bleſs their - Skill 
Of two Scots Brethren, of the Pill, 
Pray Mr. Devil, have an eye to James, 
Don't let him Nick you by changing names. 


And now, that the turbulent ſcene of life, 
nay of life itſelf, is nearly over, I would not 
have it thought that I conſider myſelf ſo much 
an unfortunate, as an unlucky man; I ſet 
out in life, without any patrimony, and 
in ſtruggling through it, I Have obtained 

that 
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that which every man aims at, but felw"'5e- 
quire ; SOLITUDE and RETIREMENT; and have- 
not only been in poſſeſſion of for ſome years, 
but have been ſenſible that it is the only line 
in the laſt ſtage of life, where wich à few 


friends 2 man can find peace; The duplicity 


of mankind; and the ſatiety of enjoyments, 
all tehd to thew, that even the'ſplendid ſcenes 
vrhich furround the palaces of wealth and great- 
neſs, are never thought compleat, unleſs marked 


by fome ſhady Cave and the abode of an ima- 


ginary Anchorite, nor is all the magnificence 
of Architecture diſplayed in Temples, Columns, 


and Porticoes, ſufficient to adern our modern 


Edens, without the contraſted form of ſome 
humble Cot, where ſolitary ſanctity might be 


- ſuppoſed to retire, for where is the man whoſe 


lot has been caſt in the active ſcenes of the 
world, who has not often in the midſt of them, 


exclaimed with the prophet Jeremiah; O that 


I had u plare in the Wilderneſs? though there are 
but few who have the reſolution to obey the 


impulſe which would guide them thither; ſome 


lurking paſſion yet unſatiated; ſome idle hape 


yet unextingurſhed, ſome natural weakneks 
yet unremoved, keeps moſt men halting be- 


tween the engagements or pleaſures of life, 
and the leiſure of FAIRE till it is too late. 
| Whether 


- 
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Whether I have found ſuch retreat, ha reader 
will be able to judge when he has read the fol- 


: lowing. feeble attempt I have made, to deſcribe 


my humble Cabane, in the following letter to 
a friend at Bruflells. I flatter myſelf he will 


think I have, becauſe I can affure bim, it is 


ſome years that the ſun has not ſet upon it, 
without my being preſent, and a ſpectator of 
the nohleſt fight of Gop's wonderful woa Ks. 


2 * 
* % „% 


You a& me, dear Sir, to ſend you a de- 
feription of my delightful Hermitage ; and though 
your refidence in another kingdom, and my 
defire to oblige you, urge me to attempt it, 
yet I muſt apprize you, that nnn 
ne e 8 N en 


Deſcriptive writing is, of all others, even 
with an able pen, the moſt difficult, and though 
I might fucceed a little in the deſcription of 
| Mon/errat, (an object fo ſingularly novel,) yet 
L feel myſelf utterly. incapable to deſcribe ſuch 
2 {pot as this a ſpot fo fortunately placed, fo 
regularly marked; and a little improved by 
eee hands. For when ne can 
i 85 =D 1 | be 


= 
| - 


* Sir John O'Carroll, Bart. 
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be Laid, the beſt deſcription would convey but 
a "oy RON idea 85 the place. HARE: 


Snappy for Andante, I had never loi your 

beautiful daughter, and you were to write me 
": particular deſcription of her perſon; features, 
xc. I could only conclude, that ſhe is a very 
charming and beautiful woman; but yet Tcould - 
not know her when we met by that deſcrip- 
tion. If then, the feature of a human face or 
perſon cannot be deſcribed, how can the aſpect 
of hills, dales, wood. lands, incloſures, rivers, 
buildings, &c. be otherwiſe delineated, than 
with an able pencil, inſtead of a pen? and there- 
fore I can only ſay, that the ſituation is inferior 
to few ſpots any where, that the tout enſemble 
renders it in my eyes a little bin, and obſerve 
that moſt anten are pleaſed wich it. 


1 commands a ſouth-weſt proſpect, nd Shale 
on the fide of -Lanſdown' hills, and ſo doſe 
under a high tump to the north, that we are 
perfectly ſheltered from the ſevere winds of 
that quarter, and in a great meaſure from the 
eaſt winds alſo; for though it is a quarter of 
an hour's ſteep: walk from the weſt end of the 
Royal Creſcent in Bath, and commands juſt 
ſo much 1 that 8 eye can take in the 

verdure, 


/ 


(' 4930 ) 
verdure, and no more, yet Lord TnHuxro.] was | 
r in 2 90 to name it Oda: 


From wy little Aby POTEN e 1 
look down upon BaTH with that indifference, 
which age, and a long knowledge of its con- 
tents; or rather diſcontents, have furniſhed - 
me, and with infinite pleaſure on a mile and a 
half of the gentle Avowigliding don the vale, 
and now and then, ſeeing the ſwelling boſoms 
of deep. laden barks: freighted with merchan- 
dize; which I conſider as returning meſſengers, | 
whom I have ſent forth to fetch me Tea from 
3 e from e RG W, W. en | 


But to return to Gully-Hall; for when great 
rains fall on the mountains which ſo ſhelter us 
from the northern winds, yet they do not hin- 
der a very rapid ſtream vchich ſometimes tum- 
bles down with mighty force indeed; but by 
being kindly attended to, and invited to take 
a few turns between a variety of little brea/t-" 
works, with which the buxom valley is adorned, 
I:rather conſider it an ornament than a defect; 
though none of the bgm on the banks are 
barren, and ſome yield a en ſtream of the 
pureſt water, in or near Bath. | © 71 
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(a) 5 
No little ſpot of ground can be more beau- 


tifully irregular, broken, and divided, than 


this dingle; and no wonder; for it is as GOD 
formed it, and as He willed the ſtately trees to 


whole ſurface annually to be covered with the 
primroſe, violet, and all the elder ſiſters of 
the ſpring. I have therefore taken a few ſteps 


about it, but with caution, to avoid diſturbing 


fuch adorable marks of the founder of all 
things viſible and inviſible; and my eyes art 
as often turned upwards as downwards, with 
delight' and gratitude, that fuck a walk, nar. 
row and humible as it is, and mited as I am, 


n ee 


The inſolence of a fellow eee | 
land than manners or honeſty, once drove me 
out of this ſequeſtered ſhade; and I fold it 
to my youngeſt ſon; the houſe I then left upon 
it (if a houſe it could be called) he was pleaſed 
to improve, and now its front reſembles Alder- 
man Pudding's houſe, over againſt the Pack- 


incloſed drawing is ſketched from a point, in 


which only a bit of the houſe is ſeen, -pecping 
through the trees. You will ſee however, the 


hermit's hut, built on the fide of the dingle, 


at which we chiefly reſide in the ſummer. 
fo. 


- TAG) --- 

Sc mueh for a little art and nature: but I 
muſt inform you, that from the great quantity 
of broken urns which were turned up, where- 
ever we opened the ground, on a little lawn 
which overhangs the dingle, I was led to ſuſ- 
pect this to be the ſpot where the Romans bu- 
ried their dead, when they inhabited BArR; 
and upon deeper enquiries, I found my conjec- 
ture eſtabliſhed beyond a. doubt. But unfor- 
tunately the Saxons, or ſome ſucceeding race, 
made the ſame uſe of it, ſo that I have never 
met wich a perfect urn, but thoufinds of their 
fragments, and many of che cotivex ſtones 
which/covered the tops of the urns to prevent 
_ intrnbens ern e mixing drr | 
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Turde ſtone a9 "TY been N wo 
Saxon, and one Roman; the latter had the 
body in it, quite Fettes. and ſome of che fleft 


Ke, which e ee eee 
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"Faſt fixed and 1 never more to LS on a the 
fide of my hermit's hut, is ſecured che body 
of my old Wandering Shaiſe; and on an old 
8 oak, which grows through the roof of 


the 
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the kitchen, the following lines are engraven 
Cas Be, as A menvniaito MAN: :: 


e 40 
* Btranger, Lok here, to age had homage pay! 
' Whib Gift Rrn4 held britann's Nuß 


„ My growth began the ſame illuſtrious morn, 101 5771 7 


5 TRY A 


Joy to the hour, was gallant Sypxey . 182 
Svpvey, the darling of Arcadia's ſwains, 
_Svvntry, the terror of the martial plains, g wt” 7; 
He periſh d carly; I juſt ſtaid behind N nates = 1 


An hundred years, and lo! my clefted rind, * 
NI wither boughs, foretell deſtruction nin. 1 


e332 11 ee eee dead Herr Gb 32.3 3 n 
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the twiſted, eglantine, is a perforated rock- 
ſtone, from which. conſtantiy runs à ſimall 


team of the pureſt; water imaginable; that 


falls into a Saxon coffin dug up hard by; from 
the length and narrowneſs of which J have 
diſpoſed myſelf t to believe the body Which 1 
found init $9; be that of ; A beautiful Saxon, vir- ; 
Bin; 100 that f inſtead of being hurt rs the 
ea of 3 its original uſe, i it is, become only a me- 
mento of what we muſt all. come to. And 
who knows but © ſome Kindred ſpirit” may, 


a thouſand years hence, make the ſame uſe of 


my departed daughter” 5 <coflin ; : whic ch alas! 
hes hard by, and 4 in cloſe contact with the old 
Rbman Enight's mentioned above, which i is to 
receive what'remiains of miyſalt, 
Now 


{ 499 ) 
New do not wonder! for I muſt inform 
you, that ſome years ſince 1 had ſcooped out a 
cave on the ſide of the dingle, under the 
ſpreading roots of an aſh tree, and turned a 
rude arch in front of it; and there plated, cut 
in relief, the head of chat wonderful genius 


ThouaAs CHATTERTON, with the following 
lines beneath it. 


'* Sacred to the Memory ve | 
THOMAS CHATTERTON. 
Dnfortunate Boy! 
Short and Evil were thy Days, 
But the Vigour of thy Genius ſhall immortalize Thee. 
11648 .. Unfortunate Boy! » oy 
">. Poorly waſt Thou et 
ON During thy Short Sojourning among us. 71. 4 
" © 4 57 +, Thou lived'ſt unnoticed, © Greek 0" 
vl, LIN But thy Fame ſhall never die.“ ; 


Since which, the lon g. painful, and # bel 
leſs illneſs of my daughter, which had worn 
her down to death, and her parents to ſuch 2 
deep ſorrow, that the idea of the proceſſion 
of removing her remains down the hill ſeemed 
to us but one remove leſs painful than that fa- 
tal remove between LIFE and DEATH and 
therefore, as ſhe was virtuous, dutiful, and 
not void of ſome genius, we have depoſited 
her body beneath the only monumental, ſtone 
raiſed in Britain to the greateſt Genius Britain, 
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or perhaps any other nation under the dus, has 
produced: apologizing, however, for {6 Bold 
a ep, by the following beautiful lines from 
Porz, and n A = ſome Oy ths of 
gy fe; 0 e 
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15 „unt the no ſtd th ſod then room, gn 
« Nor hallow'd dirge be mutter'd o'er thy tomb; 
Vet ſhall thy grave with riſing flow'rs be dreſt, Xe 
« And the green turf lie lightly on thy breaſt. _ Ke 
Here ſhall the morn her earlieſt tears beſtow, % 
ere the firſt roſes of the year ſhall blow 4, ty 7x 
« While angels with their flyer wings o'erſhade | 
The en now ſacred by thy reliques made.” 


that which, Joie © burn vn) 2 lter of 


my daughter publiſhed in one of the Morning 
Papers, the following lines, which he modeſtly 


terms Elegiac Lines” offered to her memory. 
5 They were too Hattering | to be neglected, and 


therefore on the madel of the Lyons 7. aurobo- 
lium, which guards the unhallowed- ſpot, they 
ewe are impreſſed, and are as e 


ears, if Youth would ſparkle in thine ere. 
A vn thy check the flow'r of Beauty blow s. 
Here ſhed a tear, and heave the penſive leb, i 
| „ Where Beauty, Youth, and Bae repoſe.” 
* Noth Wit adorn thy nd, doth Science pour 


s zipen'd baunties op thy yernal ver? 


7 Behold, where death has cropt the plenteous fete! 
And hebe the figh, and ſhell the penſive tear. © | 


de Maes Sie weir ga 0 hy frogs. A 
And do thy fingers ſweep the ſounding lyre ? 


« Behold 


* 
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_/ + Behold, where les ſae-lies!-who fuel ung 
; N The melting ſtrains a Cherub might inſpire. , 
OK f Youth, of Beauty, then, be vain no more, 
ot Mufick's power; of Wit, and Learuing's prize, 
ee while you read, theſe charms way all be oe. | 
21 ON ao a ſhare the grave where Ann lies.” | aig 
I cannot, however, quit this. melancholy | 
ſubject, without mentioning an accidental ob- 
ject, which, on a ſuperſtitious mind, might 
operate very forcibly. The workmen, in turn- 
ing this rude arch, put by the ſtones unhewn, 
in the moſt irregular manner; yet it ſo hap- 
pened, that two whitiſh ſtones, ſomething. of 
a baſtard alabaſter kind, were ſo laid; that face 
more an object of ſerious attention, I perceived 
that thoſe ones, at a certain oblique point. of 
view, offer a very ſtriking figure of a wingeth | 
angel, and conſequently are now emblematical 
of the lines, which almoſt. touch the am | 
wings of this natural piece of ſeulpture. 


It is a pleaſing idea and no unnatural one, 1 
hope, (however it may ſavour of Popery) to 
ſuppoſe that there are an hoſt of ſaints and 
angels offering up their prayers to GOD in 
' behalf of departed ſpirits. Surely then the 
inhabitants of an hermitage may ſo far join in 
the prayers or faith of the Catholic Church, 

that 


5 410 . 
that however divided we are here, as thy parti 
cular points of faith, that by their interceſſion 
we may all meet hereafter: for alas! I fear 
there is little probability of you and I n 


here. 
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P. S. Dr. Louvre, author of the Night 
Thoughts, being introduced where I was on a 

viſit: in London, he attracted the attention of 
all the company, but in a particular manner 
that of an elderly lady, who was ſo-aſtoniſhed: 
to find him a cheerful lively old man, inſtead 
of the gloomy being ſhe had concei ved him to 

be, that ſhe could not help expreſſing to him 
her agreeable ſurpriſe. O Madam,“ replied 

the Doctor) © there is much difference 9 
oy an NOR - — 


T 
* . , 


| * 


So, that you may not conclude me alto- 
gether loſt in ſorrow and ſadneſs, I muſt give 
you the epitaph on one of my fellow travel. 
lers. He was a very honeſt fellow, a as Aron fol. ü 
W len * Tg — | 
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n wee bi mater, rous, brave, 2 20 
His friend, companion, not his ſſav e; 22 
Fond without fawning, ll the fame, | = 

wen fortune ſmil'd, or when the dame, 5 

* I Led the poor an. 1 78 2 

An exile fad, thro Spain and France. LN 

9713 a ybimba ee 1 eee 

Who fawn on raſcals for their riches, s, 

Yet grudge the tribute of a tear, 2 

To the poor 1 which ſlumbers . 
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| Mrs. TazoxNESE,, 2 3 ber co 
8 to you and your's, calls out Au 
put me in, for I am afraid I ſhall die foon.” 80 
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My'ſickly ſpouſe, with many a ſigh, 

Ot tells me PnIIL y, I hall die?” 
I griey'd; but recollecting ſtrait, 
'T'were bootleſs to contend with fate — 
So reſignation to Heaven's will, * 
Prepar'd mg for ſueceeding ill. 
Twas well it did; for on my life, 
Tas Heaven's will 16 Pare = Wen 
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You will conclude, my dear fir, that a ſpot 
which is ſo reſpectable for modern as well as an- 
cient 'endowments, and which is to be farther en- 
riched with kindred aſhes, will not be left liable 
to the precarious diſpoſal of an auctioneer's 


wooden hammer :—No, fir; if no child of 
our's 


( 42 ) 

of ou: ſurvive us to enjoy it, it ſhall devolve 
to a moſt reſpectable GN TILEMEN of Barn, or 
to his heirs; a Gentleman, with whom I ne- 
ver ate or drank, and for reaſons he, 'or they, 
will hen know; but which will an to the 
* e | 


The followlhg tine, which arc in a Hells re. | 
ceſs at the foot-path gate, are too applicable to 
be omitted; though Tel 7 be raber but of 


place :- — 1 D MOT B20 t 7 
. { X\ If ** « 
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| Here let EW cling with FO oe 
His hoary ſnow around my head; 
And while 1 feel, by flow degrees, 
My ſluggard blood wax chill and e, 
Let thought unveil to my fix d eye 
The ſcenes of deep Eternit; 
Till life diſſolving at the view, 
I wake! and find thoſe ans true. 


t 


“ Since the preceding Sketch has been print- 
* off, the following IurRoup rv, written by 
the ingeniqus Mr. TAsK ER has appeared in 
the European Magazine; and 1 own I am too 
much pleaſed with the compliment paid to 
the Quick and the Dead, to omit it on that 
account. So, by way of Codicil to my Let- 
ter, I add that, and the Hermit's Prayer. 


I. breath of mortal fame can pleaſure yield 

To ſhades of Genius in Elyfian field ; 

Spirit of injur d CHATTERTON |! rejoice/, 

And hear of fame the late applauding voice N 

Chill penury depteſs d thy Muſe of re, . b 
And Suieipz's rude hand unſtrung thy lyre. + 
; Tho' all the Muſes ſmil'd upon thy birth, 

And ſhew'd thee as a prodigy on earth; 

Vol ſuch the hard conditions of thy fate! 

Living deſpis'd, lamented when too late : 

Water oh een neee 8 2 


Was carly cut, een iu thy youthful bloom; 

- Nor was thy name yet honour'd with a tomb. _ 
O CaarTerTON! if thou mayh'ſt deign to ſmile 
On one receſs of thine ungrateful iſle; N 
_ -Suppreſs a- while thy juſt indignant rage, 
And view well pleas'd the Waxpzxzx's Hermitage ; 

There thy delighted eye at laſt may ſee 
The grateful monument-ariſe to ther: 

One worthy individual thus ſupply's _ 
Ae all eek boalted' meh have nag d. 


; 


uER MITE PRAYER. 


| Gov of my Life, who numbereſt my days, 
teach me to meet, with gratitude or patience, 
the good or ill which the tide of time ſhall float 
down upon me; but never, O God, I humbly 
beſeech Thee, withdraw from me thoſe native 
ſpirits which havebeen the cheering companions 
of my exiſtence, and have ſpread a EE even 
upon my misfortunes. 


F 


i 


Continue to me, O Gon of Life, thoſe pow- 
ers, that I may view with rapture the inex- 
hauſtible > VoLUme: of Na rug, which Thou 
haſt ſpread before mine eyes; in every page of 
which, I read the impreſſion of thy omnipotent 


It 
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It is with inexpreſſible concern that I now find myſelf under the Ne- 
ceſſity of adding to the above Deſcription, to my paradifiacal Abode z 
the following Advertiſement, but I have lived to perceive, that two 
Events are not very remote, and if either of them happen in my Life, 
it will render my Reſidence here, incompatible with my ſcanty Income. 


ADFYERTISE MEN T. 
Onthe 15th of JUNE, 1789, will be Sold by Auction, ST. CATHE- 


RINE's HERMITAGE, near Bath For further Particulars, en- 


2 of Mr. Foxes, Bookſeller, in Piccadilly ; or of Mr. PLuza, 
. AuQtioneer, 3 


Thar 1 may finiſh this motley performance 
with a tail piece, to tally with the vcca/tonal in- 
traduction; I will do it by congratulating my 
country men under the preſent melancholy | 
condition of the Sovereign, that the Prince his 
ſon is veſted, though imperfectly, with that re- 
gal power which is not only due to his ROYAL. 
Hicuwess's birth, but confiſtent alſo to his 
PRINCELY ENDOWMENTS. 


12 ſeldom falls to th lot of any Kingdom, to 
ſee a Prince at the head of it, who has mixed 
with mankind, and thereby gathered that 
worldly knowledge which cannot be taught in 
private, as it is to be obſerved, when that has 
happened, it has proved fortunate to the peo- 
ple ſo governed. The education of Princes in 
general, is ſo different from that of private 
gentlemen, that when they poſſeſs power it is 
often without ſufficient knoweldge to exerciſe- 


it 


— 
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It with judgment; and then, ſome bold dar- 


ing miniſter wreſts the Sceptor in a manner 
from his hands. Did THz PEOPLE imagine from 


the late violence, the two parties conducted 


themſelves before the Regency was ſettled, 
aroſe purely from a deſire to promote the wel- 
fare of the ſtate? if they did, they were egre- 
giouſly miſtaken, I doubt not by a few good 


men on both ſides, were ſo actuated, but at 
ſuch times, it is particularly neceſſary to keep 


a watchful eye upon the moſt clamourous, and 
more particularly on ſuch men who endeavour 
to be thought better than their neighbours, as _ 


are in general ſomewhat worſe. 


A 8 man is always adding the part of 


A ſober one, and a man may be as much intoxi- 


cated with power, as with wine, and not only 


think himſelf upon an equality with. his Prince, 
but unguarded enough to avow it publickly. 
A Nation governed as this HAS, 18, I hope al- 


ways will be governed, ſince the GLORIOUS x- 


; YOLUTI1ON, ſhould never veſt too much power 
in the hands of ſuch. arrogant men; it is. a 


fooliſh wiſdom ſays Mr. Hunz © which is ſo 


« carefully diſplayed, in unvaluing Princes, 


« and puting them upon a level with the mean- 


« eſt of mankind ; though | it be true, that an 
„ 64 Anatomiſt 
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with a tail piece, to tally with the accafronal in- 


troduction; J will do it by congratulating my 
country men under the preſent melancholy 
condition of the Sovereign, that the Prince his 


ſon is veſted, though imperfectly, with that re- 
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PrIiNCELY ENDOWMENTS. £ 


It fldom falls 10 the lot of any Kingdom, to 


ſce a Prince at the head of it, who has mixed 


with mankind, and thereby gathered that 
worldly knowledge which cannot be taught in 


private, as it is to be obſerved, when that has 
happened, it has proved fortunate to the peo- 
ple ſo governed. The education of Princes in 


general, is ſo different from that of private 


gentlemen, that when they poſſeſs power it is 
often without ſufficient knoweldge to exerciſe - 
it 
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it with judgment; and then, ſome bold dar- 
ing miniſter wreſts the Sceptor in a manner 
from his hands. Did THz PeoPLE imagine from 
the late violence, the two parties conducted 
themſelves before the Regency was ſettled, 
aroſe purely from a defire to promote the 8 
fare of the ſtate? if they did, they were egre- 
giouſly miſtaken, I doubt not by a few good 
men on both ſides, were ſo actuated, but at 

ſuch times, it is particularly neceſſary to keep 
a watchful eye upon the moſt clamourous, and 
more particularly on ſuch men who endeavour 
to be thought better than their neighbours, as ey 
are i in general ſomewhat worle. 2 


_ e man is always adding * part of 
a ſober one, and a man may be as much intoxi- 
cated with power, as with wine, and not only 
think himſelf upon an equality with. his Prince, 
but unguarded enough to avow it publickly. 
A Nation governed as this ras, 1s, I hope al- 
ways will be governed, ſince the GLORIOUS RE- 

; YOLUTI1ON, ſhould never veſt too much power 
in the hands of ſuch arrogant men; it is a 
fooliſh wiſdom fays Mr. Hunz © which is ſo 
2 carefully diſplayed, in unvaluing Princes, 
and puting them upon a level with the mean- 
« eſt of mankind; though it be true, that an 
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9 n finds no difference. in the greateſt 
Monarch, than in the loweſt day labourer or 
e peaſant, for what do all theſe reflections tend 
« to? we all of us ſtill retain theſe prejudices in 
« favor of high birth, and family, and in our ſeri- 

< ous occupations, and moſt careleſs amuſe- 

ments, can never get rid of them,” It is 
for the welfare of ſociety it ſhould be fo, and 
we may juſtly pronounce ſuch men who deli- 
ver ſentiments contrary to it - unworthy of 
power, nay dangerous to be truſted with it. 
The ſubject who declares himſelf equal to his 
Prince, would become his ſuperior if he could. 
It is a matter of very little conſequence who is 
prime miniſter in ſuch a. Kingdom as this, if 
the ſovereign be a man of ſenſe, and though I 
have long ſince ceaſed to entertain any very 
high opinion of Mr. Fox further than of his 
parliamentary Knowledge, yet were that to hap- 
pen here, which did happen two thouſand years 
ago, at Athens, between Eschixxs and DemosrT- 
HENES, I ſhould not wonder if he were to do, 
as the victorious ſtateſman did there, who hav- 
ing by his ſuperior eloquence cauſed his com- 
petitor to be exiled, followed him privately, 
foothed him with topicks of conſolation, and 
offered him money to conſole him under. his 
misfortunes, ap am the baniſhed ſtateſman 
| 9 


CF 
exclaimed, alas! with what regret do I leave a 
country, and my fellow citizens; where my 
very enemies are ſo eres: e 


I what Mr. Sheridan cd in the houſe, 
and which ſtands uncontradicted be true, may 
we not Br with Sir "__ * | 
Ferre, non auro, —— utrigque, 
Vor ne velit, tel me Yegnare Bora quidve ferat fors. 


- Try me with glittering wonps, not glittering Gold, 
es Which of us two, the HIGHEST SEAT SHALL HOLD. 


E e 2 
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Tur A unable to bear the 2 — 
of having ſhamefully fled from his colours, as 
fully charged by the daring impoſtor, put 
forth the dedication preſixed to this book, as 
ſoon as it was printed; and the following paper 
was laid at the bookſellers by its ſide, a paper 
which needs no comments, for HE 1s THE MAN, 
who thus has replied to a charge brought 
againſt him, for writing, printing, and ſecretly 
publiſhing, a falſe, ſcurrilous and wicked un- 
truth. I know not which of the two to deſpiſe 
moſt, whether the worthleſs author, or the un- 
grateful printer, 


* Doctor Adair has been lately informed that 
Mr. Meyler has exhibited for the amuſement. 
of his cuſtomers a dedication worthy of the illite- 
rate and malignant driveller who publiſhed it. 
A— has not read it, nor will he, until .it is 
prefixed to that precious morſel of biography, 
the ſpeedy publication of which Thicknefle, has 

* announced 


"(285 
announced in his mumping ſubſcription adver- 
tiſement, though the dunce has been a hackney 
ſcribler for half a century, yet his letter to A— 
exhibits in every page ſuch groſs ignorance of 

- grammar and even of orthography as would 
diſgrace a footman or a cook-maid, A— there- 
fore;adviſe (fas ęſt ab horte doceri)) that as he has 
quarrelled with his old friend C—s, whom he 
formerly employed to correct his blunders, he 
would put his M. S. into the hands of ſome 
perſon who is qualified to tranſlate his jargon 
into tolerable Engliſh, and that in his narrative 
he will tell the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, otherwiſe one of his grub ſtreet brethren 
will certainly be employed to publiſh a cheap 
edition of his life embelliſhed with genvine 
anecdotes, and explanatory annotations. It is 
expected that Mr. M. will evince his impartia- 
lity by allowing this paper a place. on his ſhop 
table.” 

March 14th. 


3 £4 C4 
The Authoe } is in his Seventieth Vear and never pretended to 
be an accurate Writer, / 


THE END. 
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